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CHAPTER I 
THE BIRTH OF MISCHIEF 

THE nineteenth century was beginning to feel 
blasl, was gradually becoming morbid, and 
had just opened its tired lips to assault the ears of 
circumambient everlastingness with the phrase fin 
dc stick, when there arrived from Yorkshire at 
King's Cross Station in London, on a hot and dazzling 
morning in July, a young gentleman whose curious 
and old-fashioned garments immediately attracted 
the notice of those who saw him descend from the 
carriage. 

The Londoner, though he inhabits the most cosmo- 
politan city in the world, is easily disposed to smile 
at a strange dress or a foreign manner. He regards 
the smallest aberration in these respects as an impu- 
dent exercise in conceit, or at best as an indication 
of whimsical lunacy. Not only does the purple hanging 
face of the busman brighten at sight of a Hindu's 
turban, and not only does the thin-shanked clumsy- 
booted boy guarding the tailboard of a van, wax 
merry over a Chinaman's pigtail; but even such 
minute marvels as an exaggerated curl in a stockbroker's 
hat brim, a fresh disposal of a dandy's coat buttons, 
or a new ferocity in a musician's elaborate moustaches, 
these things alone constitute surprise and novelty 
enough to turn about the head and loosen the lips of 
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extravagance of Babylon, To add to his discomfiture 
his head began to throb and ache as though it would 
burst — a healthy body's protest against exhausted 
atmosphere. 

He took a bath in his bedroom, changed his linen, 
and, after carefully brushing them, dressed himself 
again in the clothes which had already aroused so much 
attention, 

At luncheon the servant who stood at his elbow, 
and who knew himself to be the cynosure of the 
other waiters, inquired if our young gentleman had 
come from a foreign country, 

" I come from Shaftdale in Yorkshire," he replied. 

'* A stranger to London ? " inquired the servant. 

11 I have never been in London before/* 

The man proceeded to offer counsel to the stranger, 
advertising him of the dangers of London, and parti- 
cularly assuring him that it was the extreme of madness 
to interfere in a quarrel between man and wife. 

*' I have already been warned by one of our farmers 
who has visited London three or four times how I 
should behave myself/* replied the young man, across 
whose face no shadow of a smile had passed during 
the servant's facetious address. " But whatever 
the consequences may be," he continued, " if I see, 
which God forbid, a man beating a woman* I shall 
be very sure to fling him in the gutter/' 

It was in the afternoon, when a haze of heat hung 
above the roofs, and a scarlet sun was reddening the 
windows of St. Thomas's Hospital and flinging a 
radiance on the Lollards 1 Tower of Lambeth Palace, 
that our young gentleman, having provided himself 
with a map* set out to walk in the direction of Eccleston 
Square. ** 

At four o'clock he arrived before the house of his 
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expedition. He had been aware, all through his long 
walk, of the interest which his appearance created 
among the people in the crowded streets. He set 
down this curiosity to admiration of his fine 
clothes ; they were the fashionable garments of 
his father, who had been an elegant at Cambridge, 
altered by a tailor in the dales to fit the son, and 
make him worthy of London. The young man himself 
felt unhappily grand and noticeable in these unusual 
garments. He was glad to escape from the stares 
and nudgings of the street into the quiet and solitude 
of the gloomy square. 

The door of the house at which he rang was answered 
by a dead-looking man-servant in neat black, whose 
jaw dropped and whose faded eyes opened wide at 
sight of the visitor. 

" Is Mrs. Lumley at home ? " inquired the young 
man. 

The servant bowed. " What name, sir ? " he 
inquired. 

" John Diver," replied the young man, crossing the 
threshold. 

The faded butler cast a helpless gaze at the stern 
giant and conducted him into a sombre dining-room 
on the ground floor. Here again he hesitated. 

" Do you come on business, sir ? " he asked, his 
hand on the door knob. 

" I am a kinsman of Mrs. Lumley," replied John Diver. 

The butler's face expressed first surprise, then 
incredulity, and last of all, a sick courage. He would 
risk it ; he would venture the deed and take the 
consequences. He invited Mr. Diver to follow him 
upstairs. At the bend of the staircase a grey parrot 
in the conservatory rattled the bars of his cage, and 
called out, "Freddie! Freddie! Freddie's asleep." 
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The butler, with a last glance at the visitor, knocked 
faintly upon the drawing-room door, opened it, and 
announced Mr, John Diver. Two little dogs with 
bells round their necks started up from the white 
hearthrug and ran barking towards the young man 
as he entered the apartment. 

He was discomposed by the magnificence of the 
big drawing-room, with its heavy gilt cornices, its 
imposing curtains of purple velvet, its enormous 
chandelier, and its bold-patterned carpet which felt 
like down under his heavy boots. The room was 
resplendent with gilding and beautiful with statuary, 
china, and flowers. There were Venetian mirrors 
on the walls and pictures larger than anything of which 
he had dreamed. His mind was confused by the 
gilded glass-topped tables filled with precious bric- 
A-brac ; by the stateliness ol the candlesticks ; by the 
grandeur of the cabinets, the pier tables and the 
marble-topped commodes ; by the richness of the 
velvets and brocades ; by the luxury of the sofas and 
chairs ; and by the general atmosphere of wealth and 
prodigality which pervaded the large and lofty room* 

A tall dark-skinned lady dressed in black, with a 
rfece of white lace upon her iron-grey hair rose from 

sofa and stood waiting for him to approach. She 
looked at the young giant almost as doubtingly as did 
the butler, still hesitating at the door* The name had 
conveyed nothing to her. In an armchair beside the 
fire-place a heavy-shouldered old gentleman, who 
breathed stertorously through a little round open 
mouth as though he was trying to whistle, and who 
had been wakened out of a nap by the barking of the 
dogs, gaped and stared at John Diver, muttering 
vexatiously under his breath. " Maria, Maria, who 
the doose is tt 
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The young countryman was aware of all this as he 
marched up the room. 

"I am not sure/' said the lady, taking the hand 
which the visitor advanced, " if I caught your name ? " 

" John Diver/' answered the young man. 

The lady looked perplexed. Her visitor, however, 
neither winced nor showed signs of nervousness. His 
self-composure was almost alarming. 

" My mother was your cousin/' he said. " Her 
name was Compton. After her marriage with my 
father she lived in Shaftdale and never visited London." 

The lady's face lighted up. " Mary Compton ! " 
she exclaimed. " Of course, I remember her ! " 
She smiled at the visitor, and turned to her husband. 
" Freddie dear," she said, speaking soothingly close 
to the old gentleman's ear ; " this is Mary Compton 's 
son. You remember Mary Compton ? " 

" Of course I do ; of course I do," answered the 
old gentleman angrily, glaring at John Diver. 

" You remember, dear, she married that nice young 
clergyman, who was Augustus' friend at Cambridge, 
Mr. Hurrell Diver." 

" Eh ? Eh ? Speak distinctly." He put his hand 
to his ear, and sat forward with his mouth open, while 
Mrs. Lumley repeated her question. 

" Certainly," he replied at last, sitting back with a 
bump. " I remember him ; tall, thin, handsome- 
looking fellow. He was a good classic. A clever fellow. 
But what has Mary Compton got to do with this young 
man?" 

" He is her son, dear." 

" Does he say he is ? " demanded the old gentleman, 
thoroughly alarmed. 

" Yes, dear. He is Mary's son." 

" But Mary's dead t " 
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" Yes, dear. She died seven or eight years ago." 

u And he says he is Mary s son ! " questioned the 
incredulous Captain Lumley. The old gentleman was 
utterly perplexed by the problem presented to him. 

He was extremely picturesque in appearance. His 
snow-white hair, which sparkled with light, was as 
thick and wavy as when he was a boy ; his eyes under 
dark arched brows were a lively brown ; he wore 
moustache and whiskers which were as white as his 
hair ; the colour of his face was a rosy pink, the 
nose a little redder than the rest of the face. His 
chin, seen between the whiskers, was round and 
firm. 

He had soldiered in the Grenadier Guards, and had 
fought in the Crimea. There was still something of 
the exquisite in his appearance. Though he wore 
mittens on his hands, and though white woollen socks 
showed above his highlows, there was a pleasant 
precision of neatness in the way he wore his clothes 
and a niceness of finish in his appearance which marked 
the mind of a dandy. His pepper and salt suit was 
well cut, his linen was of the finest* Although his 
ample shoulders were rounded, and although three of 
his waistcoat buttons were left unfastened to give 
ease to an over large stomach, he yet bore traces of a 
military discipline in his carriage and had something 
alert and vigilant in his eyes. It was not possible 
to look upon this distinguished and picturesque oM 
man, who still carried in his body a Russian bullet, 
and who had experienced all the horrors and privations 
of the Crimea, without feeling the cruelty and irony 
of decay which had crumbled his mind to ruin and 
added a childlike beauty to his face. 

His wife, turning away from him, invited John 
Diver to take a chair near her sofa, and inquired of 
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him about his father. While they talked together, 
Captain Lumley glowered at his wife's kinsman, 
whistled through his open mouth, and absent-mindedly 
fondled one of the growling little dogs on the hearth- 
rug. 

" I came to London this morning," said John Diver ; 
" and I present myself before you directly, because I 
must return to my father as soon as possible. I come 
to ask if you or Cousin Frederick can help me to find 
work in the world. My father has sent me. I must 
explain to you that I have never moved away from 
the dale in which I was born. My mother educated 
me in childhood. She wished to prepare me for a 
school thirty miles away. Lack of money postponed 
my departure. Then at my mother's death my father 
kept me at his side. He has educated me. I have 
lived with him every day of my life. We have hardly 
been separated for an hour. As I grew older I found 
that he blamed himself for not sending me to school. 
He would express uneasiness about my future. Of 
late that uneasiness has increased. He fears what 
will become of me when his spirit is called to heaven. 
It is to ease his mind that I have come. He told 
me that my mother had said to him many times that 
she would one day write to you, and ask you to help 
me in the business of getting an appointment. He 
said you were powerful and could aid me. He would 
not write to you. He said it would be better for me 
to come and present myself before you. Save for that 
great dowry of which Horace speaks, dos est magna 
Parentium virtus, I am penniless and without patronage. 
My father considers me a fine scholar. But I am 
ignorant of the world." 

His steadfast gaze, the immobility of his face, 
and the deep solemn note of his voice were something 
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of a trial to the lady, whose life had run in the well- 
oiled groove of social pleasantness ever since her appear- 
ance at Court. To have Latin chanted at her added 
confusion to her vexation. She remembered how her 
cousin Mary Compton had frightened her with dreadful 
language about hell and with the most convincing 
assurances of the punishment which awaited offences 
however light and trivial. She remembered how they 
had all laughed in their set when Mary Compton joined 
the Plymouth Brethren, and how they protested when 
that stem creature began bombarding everybody 
with texts and tracts. That was over thirty years 
ago, Now Mary Compton was dead, and she herself 
had become rather more religious than she had ever 
thought to be. How time flies away ! What changes 
he brings in ! And now Mary's son, a big and solemn 
young man, was sitting at her side telling her that 
he was penniless and without patronage. 

Captain Lumley, who had journeyed once or twice 
down the second drawing-room, and descended to 
the conservatory for conversation with his parrot, 
was now drawn into the discussion by his troubled 
wife, and made to grasp the problem, As soon as he 
perfectly understood the matter he exclaimed that 
they were the very worst people in the world to whom 
Mr. Diver could have sent his son. They never went 
into society ; a few friends continued to visit them, 
including " the Dock N in spite of his Royal Higlmess's 
work at the War Office ; but they themselves never 
entertained, and lived quite out of the world, The 
best thing that John Diver could do was to enlist. He 
had heard of young fellows getting their commission 
in a couple of years, And nowadays there was nothing 
ungentlemanly about enlisting. In his day a ranker 
had been a marked man, but it was different now. 
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He was told by his friends that it was quite different. 
The Dook had said so himself. 

While they were talking in this manner, the door 
opened and the dead-looking butler with quite an 
accession of vitality announced Mis. Lawford. 

The lady who followed her name into the room was 
evidently a person of importance. She had the 
indescribable air and carriage of a great lady. She was 
so obviously of the hothouse, so clearly foreign to the 
hedgerow. The perfumes of the beau monde exhaled 
from her silken magnificence. She carried civilization 
in her mien like a banner. The carriage of her head 
aigued an empire. 

To the trained observer this fine lady was brilliant 
with all the autumn splendour of a woman's beauty. 
She might be said to be glorious with middle-age. 
The impudence of girlhood and the affectedness of the 
young married lady were put away from her. She 
had become a woman. To the staring countryman 
she was neither old nor young ; she was a revelation. 

The burnish of her dark brown hair, which she wore 
in Grecian fashion, was almost as lustrous as the sheen 
of her complexion. This silken delicacy of complexion 
was heightened by the deep violet of her eyes which 
were shaded by curving lashes, the colour of a 
raven's wing, and her lips which were as moist 
as an infant's were of that vivid carmine which 
means either inexhaustible health or some relentless 
disease of the heart. But beautiful as were her fea- 
tures and exquisite as were her colouring and the 
texture of her skin, the chief attraction of this radiant 
creature, because it was so incongruous, lay in the 
watchful and almost secret mischievousness of her 
expression. At the corners of her lips lay the hidden 
smite of Thalia, and deep down in her eyes there was 
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the quiet laughter of the gods. With the face of an angel 
and the carriage of a princess she had the sotd of a 
sprite. Her solemn beauty was but the mask of an 
irrepressible irreverence. She was one of Raphael's 
divine madonnas made human and derisive by the 
brush of Rubens. 

John Diver, who had never in his life beheld a woman 
of fashion, and who had been already wonderstruck 
by the women he passed in the street, now found 
himself utterly lost and confounded in a perturbed 
amazement as he contemplated this fine and delicate 
apparition. Never with the eyes of his dreams had 
he beheld such a creature, never had his Greek-fed 
imagination conjured up vision so ethereal. But while 
he saw with his eyes that she was wonderfully lovely, 
he felt in his soul the conviction that she was evil. 
There floated to him from her scented summer garments, 
as she passed like a queen, a warning. While he looked 
at her with admiration in his eyes, he felt for her in 
his brain a suspicion which was half a horror* He felt 
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the soft and caressing voice of Diana Lawford, which 
otherwise had sounded almost like the hushed and 
mellifluous whisper of a prayer. It was difficult for a 
reflective and observing person to listen to the musical 
modulation of her caressing voice without feeling, 
however serious she might affect to be, and however 
harmless, that she was playing with his conversation 
and was laughing at it, and making a derision of it. 

Her eyes scarcely took notice of John Diver as she 
bowed to him, and she immediately stated her errand 
to Mrs. Lumley, which concerned a royal bazaar in 
the interest of a soldiers' charity. It was not until 
the butler had set out tea on a little gate-legged table 
that she turned and looked at Mrs. Lumley's young 
kinsman. Then she saw the wonder and the rarity 
of him, and interest shone in her violet eyes. 

She engaged him in talk, watching the remarkable 
young man under the shade of her lashes, and promising 
herself much delight from his crudeness. She dis- 
covered his object in coming to London, and when 
Mrs. Lumley asked her to help in solving the problem, 
she professed her willingness to do so. 

Captain Lumley, who was now fidgeting with the 
flame of the spirit kettle and now carrying sugar and 
pieces of bread and butter to his parrot in the con- 
servatory, mumbled that Mary Compton was dead, 
had been dead for years, and that as for himself he 
never now went into society. Nobody, however, took 
any notice of the big old man fussing beside the table 
or shuffling down the second drawing-room to the 
conservatory. The old Grenadier was less noticed 
than the dogs. John Diver, with his dark-skinned 
cousin Maria Lumley on one side and the beautiful 
Diana Lawford on the other, was able to tell his story 
without interruption. He did so very slowly and 
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manfully, showing no emotion in the matter of his 
career and manifesting no anxiety whatever regarding 
the future. And as he talked, Diana Lawford watched 
him, and laid her plots against him, not guessing that 
he was troubled by her eyes. 

"Your solitary life in the dales must be a very 
romantic one," she said, when he had come to an end. 
He made no answer, and she saw that he did not com- 
prehend her. " You are not a lover of nature, 
perhaps ? " 

" I respect nature/' he answered slowly ; * I do 
not love her." The words of a favourite author 
crossed his mind. " Were the world now as it was 
the sixth day, there was yet a chaos." 

" You would not regret, then, exchanging your 
dales for this Babel of London ? " inquired the woman. 

He lifted his eyes to her face. " I should regret 
leaving my father," he answered. 

" He will miss you greatly." 

" Yes, he will miss me." 

" Your life together must have been delightful." 

" He educated me, and our tastes are in common." 

" Your tastes ? " 

" We like the same poets." 

" Ah." 

"Homer first: then Virgil: then Horace. My 
father has written a book about Juvenal, but his 
chief poets are the three I have named." 

" And your other tastes ? " 

"We are fond of fishing. We are interested in 
chess. We are good walkers. We are gardeners." 

" What a busy life you must lead ! " 

" We have many recreations. In front of all these 
there is our business." 

" More occupation ! " 
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" The parish. The people are scattered ; there is 
no one to help in the services ; and no one to share 
in the visiting." 

" You are almost your father's curate, I daresay ? " 

" I do what I can to save his strength/ 9 

" You have not thought about becoming a clergy- 
man?" 

" I have thought about if 

i# But you are not decided ? " 

"I am not conscious of a call." 

" Oh, but isn't that a pity ? " 

1 do not understand." 

" Isn't it a pity, I mean, that you can't feel a call ? " 

He pondered for a moment, and then said slowly — 

"I am seeking other work." 

" Conscious of no vocation ? " she inquired in her 
gentle voice. 

" I shall be guided to work that it is well for me 
to do." 

" Providence will provide for you ? You have 
faith. That is very nice." 

" I have a mother in heaven." 

Diana lowered her violet eyes. " Mis. Lumley," 
she said, after a moment, " before I say good-bye, let 
me repeat how very gladly I will do anything in my 
power to serve your cousin. Perhaps if you can spare 
him to-morrow he will come and take luncheon with 
me. Mr. Caversham is coming, and Lord Butley. 
They are men of power. My husband, too, I am 
sure will do his best to serve Mr. Diver." 

She rose to go, and Mrs. Lumley having asked John 
Diver to ring the bell, explained that her cousin was 
not staying with them, and that he would, of course, 
be delighted to accept Mrs. Lawford's most friendly 
invitation. " You will take Mrs. Lawford to her 
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carriage/ 9 whispered the delighted lady in John's 
ear, as he came back from the fireplace. 

" Freddie dear," she said to her husband when the 
door had closed ; " Mrs. Lawford has taken up this 
extraordinary young man. We shall have to ask 
him here ; and we shall have to buy him some clothes/ 9 

" You have interested me very much, Mr. Diver/* 
said the beautiful woman as they went down the 
stairs, the parrot whistling his loudest for a cab. 
" I hope we shall have many opportunities for con- 
versation. I feel that your point of view must be so 
fresh and so revealing. It will interest me very much 
to know what you think about London. To have 
lived all your life on the most deserted moor in York- 
shire is almost an achievement. I am sure you will 
interest people. I prophesy for you a .triumph in 
London/' 

He could not understand her. He bowed gravely 
at the end of her remarks as she turned and looked 
at him. It was the bow of a bishop receiving a com- 
pliment from a curate. 

" And where am I to come to-morrow ? " he asked 
the most fashionable woman in London, as she gave 
him her hand. 

He dreamt about her that night, and through his 
morning prayers he was conscious of the strength 
of women. The little hand which more often than 
anything else on the earth has undone the latch of 
hermit cells, and worked confusion in the monasteries 
of the spirit, was troubling the sleeping waters of his 
^ pure and innocent soul. 



CHAPTER II 
THE VOGUE OF A LION 

THE first guest to arrive at Diana Lawford's 
house in Piccadilly was young Lord Butley, 
eldest son of that great Roman Catholic peer, the 
Earl of Lincoln. He came half an hour before luncheon 
and was evidently expected by his hostess, who was 
alone in the drawing-room to receive him. He bent 
over her hand and kissed it, like a courtier. 

A more agreeable and amiable young man did not 
at that time exist in London. His virtues were on 
the side of pleasantness ; none of his vices made for 
ugliness. Charming in manner, he was romantic 
and distinguished in appearance. The caricaturist 
in the gallery at Westminster could exaggerate neither 
the expression of the young nobleman's countenance 
nor the lines of his figure without missing the subtlety 
of likeness. In the matter of raiment he had educated 
his tailor to express in cloth a picturesque and artistic 
disposition without sacrificing pride of lineage on the 
altar of Bohemianism. He was well above the medium 
height, slight and flexible in build, with dark hair, 
which he wore a little long, an olive-coloured skin, 
and features which were almost feminine in their 
fineness and delicacy. His upper Up, which was very 
short and half covered by a little twisted moustache, 
protruded a shade beyond the lower, and rather 
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rested upon that support than pressed upon it. He 
wore eyeglasses, and in conversation had the habit 
of straining forward with his eyes and chin. He spoke 
eagerly in a low voice, as though he desired to per- 
suade a controversialist, not to convince him ; as 
though he desired to attract by the sweetness and 
light of his opinions, not to antagonize his disputant 
with a victorious logic. 

He was scholarly and artistic. His mind was such 
as delights an examiner and fills a man of affairs with 
irritation. He had immense knowledge without grasp. 
He was amazingly well informed without the faculty 
of creation. His career at the University had been 
successful without triumph, In the House of Com- 
mons he was a man with a safe, not a glorious future. 
Dowagers adored him, and young men who played 
polo and raced regarded him as something of a poseur. 
He was delightful in a drawing-room and charm- 
ing at a dinner table. He was heir to £8o,ooo a 
year* 
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That is a serious matter. My only rival in her affections 
is music/ 9 

"Take hope, then," said Diana Lawford, smiling 
at this brief exposition of modern passion. " Mr. 
Caversham is not an easy personage to deal with, but 
I have made progress in our diplomacy since you went 
away. I told him, as if I were flattering him, that you 
were evidently attracted by Harry. ' She is much 
too young to think of marriage,' was his reply. I 
filled the trumpet of your fame with the breath of 
incense. ' He is a Roman Catholic, 9 was the great 
man's answer. ' And you/ I said, ' you are not an 
Evangelical ? ' ' The objection comes from the other 
side/ he replied ; ' Lord Lincoln dances, as well as 
the gout will let him, to the Pope's pipe/ ' Harry 
might change her religious views ? ' I hinted with 
engaging sweetness. He laughed sardonically. ' If 
love can turn a Caversham into a fief of Rome/ he 
answered, ' I will believe that faith can remove moun- 
tains. But Harry is a woman, I can't answer for her/ 
So you see, my dear Romeo, the mountain of Caver- 
sham is already half in the pantechnicon. There 
remains only the seven hills of your father's Rome to 
be thrown into the sea. Let love make you a Hercules." 

Lord Butley thanked very graciously the beautiful 
lady for her services in this business of his heart. " If 
Mr. Caversham is so pacific," he said, " the battle is 
won. I asked Harry about religious matters, and she 
did but laugh — you know her frolic manner ? — pro- 
testing that music is the one religion she can compre- 
hend. But she is not silly about Martin Luther. I 
think she can be persuaded. Nay, but she shall, 
because it is necessary. My father — need it be said — 
would rather pull down the pillars of the British 
Empire than see me kneeling to a Protestant." 
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Diana nodded. " Conversions are not rare in these 
cases," she said, with a mocking gravity. " For the 
present be adroit, and when Harry's papa enters the 
room endeavour to divert his Majesty/ 1 

At this point in their colloquy, Lady Charlotte 
Harborough made her appearance, and a moment 
after Mr* Lawf ord arrived upon the scene. The pleasant 
laughter and smiles of their greetings checked abruptly 
as the door opened and Mr, Caversham was announced. 

He was a tall> lean, saturnine man, red-headed* red- 
bearded, with a small rugged face, amazingly pointed 
features, a sallow skin, and speckled red eyes which had 
the watchfulness, the suspicion, and the antagonism 
of an eagle's* He reminded one of the devil disguised 
as Don Quixote. The expression of his face, which 
was as arid as a sponge before it is soaked in water, 
checked good-humour and dispersed frivolity. It 
was the countenance of a man who used his intellect 
as a brute uses his strength. The restlessness of his 
movements, the impatience of his utterances, and the 
peremptory carriage of the small head, emphasized 
the prevailing impression made by that arrogant 
expression of his stringent features. The fierce tem- 
per of his spirit shone from the lean seared face like a 
tongue of fire. There was something terrible and 
affrighting in the flash of his eyes, and in the trenchant 
bitterness of his voice. 

This able personage might now have occupied one 
of the proudest positions in the State but for an un- 
governable temper which would not brook the smallest 
interference in his decisions and which could not be 
brought to support the odious compromises of our 
modern opportunism, He not only (jntrre&ed with 
society ; he was disgusted with Nature. His invective 
included God, 
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He had resigned from a Conservative Ministry 
because of a democratic measure introduced by a 
scheming young nobleman whose vulgarity dis- 
gusted him. He had resigned from the Jockey Club, 
and disposed of one of the soundest racing stables in 
the country, because, during his absence abroad, a 
wealthy and unscrupulous person had been elected to 
membership. He had resigned from a notable club 
because the committee refused at his command to inter- 
dict a distinguished member from bringing into the club 
premises a certain dilettante whose morals were 
infamous and notorious. He was farming one of the 
largest estates in the country because no farmer could 
be found pacific enough to support his dominance. 
The same masterfulness and passionate impatience 
had cost him all the friendships of his Eton and Christ- 
church years. He was intolerable as a friend. Men 
spoke of him as insufferable. They complained 
that his presence checked the ease and licence of 
desultory conversation, and that his utterances made 
for argument and disputation. People avoided him. 
Behind his back they called him the Governor-General. 

One of the few people in the world for whom this 
violent and hot-headed man had respect was Diana 
Lawford, a neighbour of his in Suffolk, and only 
Diana Lawford would have dared to play upon Mr. 
Caversham the jest of seating him at the same table 
with so boorish and green a bumpkin as John Diver. 

There was an increasing mischief in the lady's eyes 
as she waited to mark the effect produced upon the 
little company by the unexpected advent of the 
Puritan. The jest she was to play upon Society had 
wakened her that morning with a smile. 

" Is there anybody else, Diana ? " asked Mr. Law- 
ford, glancing from the clock to his wife. 
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w One more." 

" It is two o'clock/* he said, dropping his eyeglass. 
" All the doctors prescribe regularity in meals/ 1 

Mr. Lawford was a short, thick-set, iron-grey man, 
with small good-humoured brown eyes buried in fat, a 
nose that almost invited the appeals of impostors to his 
charity , and a mouth so bent to laughter that it looked 
as if the first chuckle in his cradle had lasted until now. 
His complexion was dark red in the morning, and 
purple at night. He owned three houses in the 
country, one of the handsomest houses in Piccadilly, 
and a villa in Roquebrune. He kept a yacht in the 
Solent, he had a racing stable in Berkshire, he owned 
some of the best salmon fishing and grouse moors in 
Scotland ; and among his most intimate friends were 
the chief members of the Royal Family. 

The mischief left Mrs. Lawford*s eyes when a servant 
appeared and announced Mr. Diver. She went forward 
with grace and friendliness to greet her amazing guest, 
and as if she were unaware of anything odd in his 
appearance presented him quite solemnly to the 
others. This was the going up of the curtain on a little 
comedy which she had devised for Society's amusement. 

John Diver, who was not yet rid of his headache and 

whose brain was still teased by the perplexing problem 

of Mrs* Lawford's witchery, had been depressed by 

the grandeur of the hall and by the three powdered 

footmen who, after one of their number had taken his 

hat, sweyed him with a bored wonderment as the 

butler marched before him to the staircase. He was 

now infinitely more depressed by the splendour of the 

drawing-room. The brightness of this vast yellow 

room, gorgeous and sunny with golden French 

tapestries, after the hushed twilight of the solemn 

staircase with its balustrades of beautiful ironwork, 
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dazzled his eyes. He felt immediately that the 
Lumleys' room, which had so impressed him yester- 
day, was old-fashioned and small, and commonplace. 
There was something regal and dwarfing in the pro- 
portions of this stately apartment. He was impressed 
by the broad spaces left by the pier tables, the china 
cabinets, the Grecian sofas, the French and ribbon- 
backed chairs, the medallioned satin-wood piano, the 
tall tripod candle stands, the Watteau screens, and 
the magnificent commodes. The great width of this 
parquet floor, spread with amber and turquoise and 
saffron coloured Persian rugs, shone like fine glass. 
The vast windows, which opened on a balcony filled 
with flowers, were hung with gold silk curtains looped 
back by crocus-coloured ropes as thick as a ship's 
cable. The painted ceiling, telling the story of 
Semiramis, was warm and deep-toned with crimson, 
purple and orange. Statues rose above branching 
palms against the silk-panelled walls, with pictures 
bung in elaborate Italian frames between girandoles 
of exquisite workmanship. The beauty of this brilliant 
room, received in one swift and undiscriminating 
comprehension of his eyes, filled John Diver with a 
confused feeling of his own ignorance and uncouthness. 
Yet at the same time it gave him the impression that 
he had entered into a place of wickedness. As he looked 
at Mrs. Lawford he felt that she was the spirit of the 
place. She was more beautiful than she had looked in 
the Lumleys' darkened room ; she was more danger- 
ous. " And this," he thought bitterly, looking at Mr. 
Lawford, " is her husband." 

When he had been introduced to the guests he 
turned to Mrs. Lawford and apologized for his clothes. 
I learned from my cousin yesterday, when I had 
returned from your carriage," he said, in a straight- 
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forward manner, " that these clothes of mine are old- 
fashioned and not suitable for London booses. She 
wished me to go to Captain Lumley's tailor, but as I 
shall not be long in London I declined her kind offer. 
I hope you will forgive my appearance." 

11 I do not think you have any cause to apologize/' 
replied Mrs, Lawford, delighting in the bombshell she 
I tad tossed into the midst of her guests. " The 
originality of your dress is better than any drab- 
coloured conformation to a passing mode." 

11 They are my father's clothes altered to fit me/* 
rejoined John Diver, as the butler announced luncheon. 
44 Their originality lies only in their age." 

M Let us go down," said Mr, Lawford, looking a 
wife with a smile of comprehension. 

Conversation at the luncheon table centred round 
the young Yorkshireman who had come to seek his 
fortunes in London. Lord Butley was genuinely 
curious to hear the impressions produced by the great 
ictropoHs on a mind so fresh and original. Diver's 
solemn answers delighted Mr. Lawford, who took the 
world as he found it and thanked God that life 
was not otherwise. Diana Lawford was amused to 
see that her bumpkin interested Mr. Caversham, 
That great man watched the stem youth with atten- 
tion. As for Lady Charlotte Harborough, who was a 
tall, bony, big-eyed blonde with large ear-rings, a 
long neck, and a loud voice, she ate an enornio 
luncheon and scarcely once troubled to raise her 
from the plate before her to look at the 
other side of the table. -- My dear 
say, M these croquettes are delicious/ 1 

John Diver, in his deep and 
his interrogators with the si 1 
unsophisticated soul. 
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take his gaze from Mrs. Lawford's face, and even in 
the midst of his answers he would turn to look at her. 
There was something so fresh and open in this admira- 
tion of the young countryman that it added a charm 
to his ingenuous manner and condoned his rather 
clumsy behaviour. He told his questioners that the 
two chief impressions already made upon him by 
London were first the horror of its poverty, and 
secondly the cruelty of its streets for horses. 

" Until yesterday," he said, " I had never seen a 
poor person. The first beggar I saw filled me with 
horror. I was thunderstruck. His rags, his filthiness, 
his shame, his ' scenical differences ' were incompre- 
hensible to me. I had never dreamed humanity 
could sink so l6w. I could not think why the police did 
not arrest him and punish him. Then I saw many 
of the poor in London; not beggars, but working- 
people, and I understood why the beggars arouse so 
little repugnance. It does not seem to me that there 
is much difference between the beggar and the labourer. 
Both are dirty. The working-people shock me by 
the squalor and meanness of their appearance. It 
would seem that they do not wish to be clean. Their 
clothes are dreadful enough, but their faces are dirty. 
The pitifullest creature I have ever beheld was an old 
white-haired woman whom I saw this morning shuffling 
on broken boots through the street with a heavy sack 
dragged over her shoulder. She was horrible to look 
at. She was so dreadful that even though she was a 
woman, an old woman, and her burden was a great one, 
some physical repugnance prevented me from offering to 
cany the load to her dwelling." 

" It is interesting to hear," said Lord Butley to 
Mr. Caveisham, " the impression made by a London 
beggar on a mind undisciplined to poverty." 
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H Mr. Diver," said Diana, u illuminates everything 
he sees," 

Diver was asked by Mr. Lawford what he meant 
by the cruelty of the streets to horses. 

" It puzzles me to think," he replied, studying with 
some impatience the features of Diana's husband, 
M how such fine-boned delicate creatures as your 
carriage horses, horses with pasterns like a little 
maiden's wrist can escape splints and swollen fetlocks 
on these roads of stone. They lift their feet so high , and 
the hoofs come down on bedrock with a ring. Think of 
the jar to the cannon bone ! I lay awake last night 
listening to the clamour of the iron shoes on the stones. 
I could not sleep for thinking of the jar." 

When Mrs. Lawford and Lady Charlotte Harborough 
rose to leave the dining-room, Mrs. Lawford in passing 
Diver told him that if he were not engaged she would 
take him for a drive in an hour's time. He bowed his 
head in his grave fashion and watched her till the 
door had closed. 
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Diana Lawford enjoyed the honours of a dis- 
coverer. " Have you seen Mrs. Lawford's bumpkin ? " 
became a question of the day. Her comedy was 
pronounced a success. 

Sir John Fawley gave him the sobriquet of " Old 
Go/' but that was in the early days of his appearance. 
"Old Gooseberry" and "Old Parr" stuck to him 
in certain quarters, but when his views became really 
known everybody followed the example of Bertie 
Effingham and spoke of Diver as " Old Testament." 
Bertie Effingham took him to the Garrick Club and 
introduced him to actors and playwrights. Sir John 
Fawley had him to luncheon at White's and set him 
down at table with racing men. All the clubs were 
laughing over Diana's pet lion. 

" Old Testament nearly threw the Duchess of Hamp- 
shire into a fit yesterday/' you would hear some one 
say; " he told her that there really is a God." "Old 
Testament was asked yesterday what he thought of 
Darwin. ' Who is Darwin ? ' he asked, as solemn 
as a judge ! " Some one furnished him with a ridicu- 
lous conspectus of The Origin of Species which not 
only did away with a Creator but revealed virtue and 
goodness as the chief enemies of a vigorous human 
race. It was a fashionable diversion to ask him 
such questions as whether he considered the wearing 
of a tiara worse than stealing, or what he thought was 
the Almighty's opinion of the ballet, and how he 
considered the rationalizing work of Darwin and Huxley 
and Bradlaugh— such was the conjunction they pre- 
sented to him — could be prevented by Parliament. 

Diana Lawford carried her young lion of Judah to 
dinners and dances and receptions. " You must 
study London, and write a book about it," she told 
hmt What a book it would be! she thought. She 
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overcame his scruples about the play — he said that 
actors degraded the human body — on the ground that 
he ought to see theatres and form an opinion about 
them, and took him now to the Lyceum, now to the 
Adelphi, and now to the Savoy. She played to him 
the part of a Virgil guiding his Dantean soul through 
the Babylonish evil of London, He was but a toy 
with which this mischievous and idle woman of fashion 
disported herself for want of a better attraction. And 
while she amused herself with him p he thought deeply 
about her, and wondered till she became an obsession. 
One night she carried him to a dance at Lady 
Durley's house in Grosvenor Square. They arrived 
in the midst of a waltz, and as he entered the hot 
and crowded room, the blood left his face and he drew 
bis breath sharply through his nostrils. She watched 
him as he gazed in a helpless wonderment at the 
turning figures. The dance music was like a narcotic 
to his senses ; it muffled his intellect. He was drunk 
with the fumes of this new iniquity. 
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talked so intimately in their duologues, that between 
them now there was a perfect freedom of discussion. 

" You would be displeased with me ? " she asked. 
Before he could answer, people surrounded them, and 
they were separated. When Diana did dance she saw 
that John Diver watched her like one in a dream 
while his baiters thronged him and sought in vain to 
entangle him in their questions. 

" Were you angry that I danced ? " she asked 
him as they drove home. 

" I do not know why it is," he answered, " but you 
never make me angry. You do things which outrage 
all my ideas, and yet I cannot express indignation. 
I wish you were different. I wish you were quite 
different." 

" Oh, I am sorry," she said. 

But I am conscious," he went on, u that even as 
you are your interest is enormous. I can see that 
you wield an immense power. You could make men, 
strong men, do things they would not wish to do. 
You can do things which, if another woman did them, 
would be horrible. That is what puzzles me in you. 
I try hard to understand your secret, but I cannot. 
You are good, and you are not good." 

She smiled in the darkness of the carriage, and 
turned to him. He could see by the light of the street 
lamps the glitter of her diamonds and the sheen of 
the silk cloak about her shoulders. The scent from her 
garments surrounded his senses like a tropical night. 

" I do not understand," she said softly. " What 
could I make you do that you did not wish to do ? " 

He answered after a pause, " I do not know." 

" You do not mean that I could make you do 
anything wicked ? " 

He suddenly straightened himself. 
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" What do you understand wickedness to be ? " 
he asked her quickly, " That is the problem. I see 
now I Yes, the definition of wickedness. If I knew 
that I should know you/* 

She laughed softly. " I could not make you tell a 
fib ? "she asked* 

" Make me lie ? " he asked in amazement, M No, 
You could not make me do that." 

" Then my power is limited/ 1 she laughed. " But 
tell me ; what do you understand by wickedness ? n 
" Defiance of God/' 
" Oh, that is dreadful ! " 

" What do you think is wickedness ? " he asked her. 
11 Defiance of Society/' 

The perplexity which this mischievous woman 
brought to the Puritan's intelligence only increased 
with their intimacy. 

He had lived where goodness reigned unquestioned, 

and where wickedness was disreputable. Sin in his 

mtnd stood for ugliness and suffering* The drunkard 

and the poacher were his chief types of sinners. It 

was confusing to his intelligence to find that lives, 

utterly different from his preconceived and rooted 

notions of righteousness, could be lived without 

squalor. Sin, decorous and beautiful, smiled at him 

whithersoever he went. Godlessness used towards 

him hospitality and kindness. The face of Mammon 

wore the graces of Apollo* Evil was not a hag, not 

even a flame-cheeked dryad, but an angel. 

The reader whose childhood was spent in a strict 

household, careful of religious observances and close 

fuarded from the influences of the outside world, 

*nay dimly imagine the effect wrought by London 

n thfi mind of John Diver ; hut a full realization of 

rbing effect is only possible to one whose 
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early life was spent fifty miles from a railway station 
in the midst of a wild and deserted country surrounded 
by a handful of primitive peasantry. 

His literature had been the literature of Greece and 
Rome, the great literature of the Bible, and the litera- 
ture which the Christianity of the Reformation built 
itself from the Old Testament like little chapels round 
a cathedral. He was ignorant of science, ignorant of 
modern romance, and ignorant of newspapers. He 
came into the modern and jaded world fresh from the 
intellectual field of Greece and the sacred mountains of 
the Prophets. 

The fascination of London for his troubled soul 
increased with observation, and now that he was staying 
with his cousins in Eccleston Square and his purse was 
saved by their hospitality the expenses of the town, 
he was no longer hurried in his departure. He studied 
the poverty of London and pondered it in his heart. 
The problems and the mystery of the great city absorbed 
him. He longed to do something. But again and 
again, particularly when his mind was teased by the 
spell of Diana Lawford, his soul cried out for the dale 
and his heart thirsted for the conversation of his father. 
At those times he remembered his object in coming 
to London, and was troubled for the future. 

He had been in London nearly four weeks when he 
brought Mrs. Lawford suddenly to book. 

" I am learning," he said, " but I am not earning." 
They were driving back from a luncheon at which 
he had been a great success. " None of your friends 
has made me any offer of employment," he exclaimed, 
lnnVing a t her. " You take me to their houses. 
They ask me questions. In their own way they are 
kind to me. And because I think they mean to be 
kind, I am polite to them. But they are pitiful 
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butterflies* They annoy me, like midges. I lay a 
bridle on my contempt, but in my heart I despise them. 
Now, I would not go to them if I did not think that 
through them I might be led to work which it will be 
good for me to do. They say nothing to me about 
work. Why should I go among them ? " 

" WTiy do you despise these people ? n she asked 
softly. 

" Because they are so pitiful/' he answered, 

M How are they pitiful ? " 

" Is their way of using life, do you think, the strong 
way, the grand way ? Life is to be used with fear 
and trembling. We come from the darkness, we go 
again into the darkness* Between those two darks 
we shape our immortal souls and direct our eternal 
course. Our transitory flesh is tremendous with des- 
tiny. These people use the body as if it were a doll's 
house/ 1 

11 Yes, that is so ; but what would you have them 
do ? " 

" First I would have them realize the might and 
dominion of the universe. Then, with souls made 
grand by the vastness they inhabit, I would have them 
help their fellow men. When I walk about London 
it is as if every beggar smote me with the sword of 
God's warning and indignation. The rich meats 
choke me. The luxury of the eyes teases me. So 
much extravagant vanity — and all about your streets 
tin- desolation and starvation of the people. How 
long will the wrath of God tarry? Worse than the 
extravagance of wealth, I count the idleness of the 
rich. See how they fret away the hours 1 Listen 
to the tittle talk, the foolish tattle of these idlers. 
Watch them as they crowd about a man playing a 
no, or another man fiddling, or another man singing* 
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What a spectacle for the angels who see also the misery 
and the agony of the people ! I will tell you what 
London has done for me. It has robbed me of peace. 
If I could go back now and live with my father I 
should no longer find the old pleasure in our occupations. 
That is gone from me. For ever as I worked in the 
garden, or played chess with him, or read aloud to 
him from our poets, or walked with him across the 
moots, I should feel the rebuke of London's agony. 
How can any man be idle, or take any rest all his life, 
who has seen the pain and suffering of this great 
city ? " 

" There is this to be said," replied Diana ; " the 
London poor are very cheerful people. Good humour 
is more general with them than with us. And is it 
quite wise to forget that the rich give much money 
to the poor, and employ the best people to work among 
them, and also, that even by their extravagance, 
wicked as that may be, they do provide employment 
for many thousands of the working-classes." 

" You do not think Society lives as God meant life 
to be lived ? " he asked, almost amused at the idea. 
" Life is much greater. You know that. Here on this 
earth we inhabit eternity, and enlist our souls on the 
side either of good or evil. Instead of a tremendous 
conflict between these two forces, fashionable people 
would appear to regard life as a children's party. See 
how eagerly they seize an excuse for dressing up I " 

" How true that is ! " she sighed. " But problems 
always will exist. And don't you think life would be 
doll without them ? Nothing is so dreary, I mean, as 
unrelieved prosperity. As for the problem of London, 
I fear it will never be solved." 

" It is a problem which would melt like a cloud," 
he replied, " if every one acknowledged God. Appre- 
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hension of God fills the soul with grandeur, That 
God, that great God, in knowledge of Whom standeth 
our eternal life/ 1 

It was this increasing emphasis of his religion which 
first hcgan to tire Diana Lawford, The word God is 
unpardonable in conversation* The paint peeled from 
off her toy. The novelty of her distraction wore itself 
out. People were thinking about going out of town* 
She was busy herself preparing for departure. John 
Diver began to be in the way. 

And he was less diverting* His cousins in Eccleston 
Square, who were now proud and fond of him, had 
insisted upon providing him with modem clothes. 
Cousin Frederick said he was a fine fellow ; cousin 
Maria loved him. He looked no longer a romantic 
survival from the past ; and it was only his antique 
opinions which amused Society; As people drew him 
out, more and more, they began to be a little uneasy 
concerning him. He was finding his feet, and he spoke 
with decision. "Old Testament will end in leading 
a revolution /' said some one, and the Duchess 
Hampshire declared that the joke had gone far enough. 
11 Let him go back to his turnips/" she said querulously, 
and cut to partners, 

Matters were at this pass when Diver, sitting in the 
drawing-room in Eccleston Square, received a brief 
note from Mrs. Lawford, " Mr. Cavereham was lie re 
to-day/' she wrote, " and said that he would hke to 
see you before he goes out of town. He will be at 
home to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock, I think 
it would be useful if you went to see him/' 

Diver had almost forgotten the name of Caveisham, 
11 My dear John/' said his cousin Maria, " he is one of 
the most important men in the country. You must 
go to Caversham House without fail. He could do 
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anything in the world for you." She went over to 
her husband and with some trouble got the old gentle- 
man to understand that Mr. Caversham had asked 
John to call at Caversham House. 

" Most insolent fellow in the country I " exclaimed 
cousin Frederick, with his eyes half out of his head. 
" Told me once I knew nothing about military tactics I 
I told the Dook, and His Royal Highness said to me, 
9 Lumley, that fellow will come to grief/ I remember 
it as well as if it were yesterday. What the doose is 
John going to see him about ? I wouldn't go across 
his threshold for the best dinner in Europe. I wouldn't 
go to see him if he were dying. Insolent, knock-you- 

down, hot-headed, self-opini— pini— pini What's 

the word I want, Maria ? Quite right. That's exactly 
what he is. A self-opiniated ass. The fellow's a 
self-opiniated ass." 

In spite of cousin Frederick's bad opinion, John 
Diver, who received from Maria Lumley every encour- 
agement to believe that he would now be provided for, 
presented himself at Caversham House and was con- 
ducted to the library, which was on the first floor, 
with a large transomed window occupying nearly the 
whole of one wall and overlooking the garden. 

Mr. Caversham, wearing spectacles, was seated in 
an armchair at some Httle distance from the fire, reading 
a book. He turned his head and over his glasses 
frowned towards the door as the servant opened it, 
but seeing Diver he rose, pulled off his spectacles, and 
offered the young man his hand in a hurried and rather 
irritable manner. 

"I understand," he said, "that you are looking 
for work ? " 

" Yes," said John Diver. 

They stood in the centre of the big room, Caversham 
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still holding his book, with a finger between the pages, 
Diver with his hat in his hand. 

11 What kind of work ? " 

" I should like to work in London for the poor and 
the unhappy. The suffering of this city is like a night- 
mare to me." 

" Poverty, Mr, Diver, is the result of over-multipli- 
cation of the human species/' replied Mr. Caversham, 
M The one remedy is obvious." 

He paused for a moment and then continued his 
questions. 

" Have you had any experience in training boys ? M 

M I teach in our village school." 

11 You have never tutored ? " 

" No/' 

- ' Sit down in that chair. Now, tell me, In your 
village school there are boys of every degree of intelli- 
gence ? " He moved back a step or two, and studied 
Diver's face, 

* Yes." 

" Quick boys, and backward boys ? M 

H Yes/' 

" With which of those two classes do you get on 
best ? " 

" With the backward/' 

" Why is that ? M 

"I am slow myself/ 1 

** Any other reason ? " 

" I feel they have a claim upon me/* 

<f You sympathize with them ? " 

** Yes. They seem to call me." 

Mr, Caversham nodded his head, and turning quickly 
awa y. began to walk about the room. Diver watched 
him. The lean red man striding about this wide 
an d lofty library like an unquiet spirit began to interest 
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him. There was something in his appearance and 
manner which suggested the unusual, almost the 
mysterious. 

" I have a son who is backward/' said Caversham, 
without ceasing in his paces. " I want to discover 
if there is on God's earth one man who can bring his 
intelligence and his character to a full manhood. If 
there is such a man no reward will be too great for him 
to demand of me. This is not rhetoric. The boy is 
my only son." He paused opposite John Diver, 
leaning against the high mantelpiece, and bent upon 
him the most searching and penetrating scrutiny. 
" Many men Kave tried and failed," he said. " Would 
you like to try ? " 

John Diver did not wince. " Have you ever tried ? " 
he answered. 

Mr. Caversham frowned angrily. He turned away, 
and began his pacing again. The big room was like 
a cage tenanted by a wild spirit. He glanced every 
now and then at John Diver, fiercely, suspiciously. 

"lam not used to questions from those I seek to 
employ," he answered, as he walked. " I offer a man 
work, I tell him the conditions, and his only reply is 
to accept my offer or to refuse it. It is Yes or No. 
You have asked me a question. You ask me if I have 
tried to teach my son. Why do you ask it ? What is 
your reason ? " 

" You love your son," answered John Diver. " When 
you said ' the boy is my only son * your voice told me so. 
Now, if a father's love has failed in this task I, 
who was educated by my father, know that I should 
fail also. Therefore I should not accept it." 

Mr. Caversham stopped opposite John Diver and 
regarded him with new interest. " I have not tried," 
he said. " There have been reasons why I should not. 
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That is enough for the present* Now to business. I 
offer you three hundred pounds a year to begin with, 
and you will live with us at BuHonL If you make 
headway your income will be increased. It is an 
opportunity for you. It may lead to other things. 
And I believe you will succeed where many have failed. 
Will you make the attempt ? " 

M Yes," said John Diver, He was moved by the 
tragedy which this fiery-tempered man was unfolding 
so sternly and coldly. The thought, too, that he 
could help his father out of so large an income gave 
him a sense of deep pleasure. He was provided with 
an object in life, with provision for the future. 

" If you succeed, 11 said Mr, Caversham, " like the 
monarchs in fairy tales I tell you that there is nothing 
that shall be too great for you to demand of me, from 
the half of my kingdom to the hand of my daughter. 
But the task, I warn you. is a difficult one. The boy 
is thirteen. His brain is not degenerate ; he is not 
organically afflicted ; but he is stricken with a terror. 
That is his disease, terror. He is afraid. It is a 
strange and baffling disease. There are certain people 
who fill him with an anguish of apprehension. He 
shrinks from them. He screams at their approach." 
The grim man, whose eyes grew brighter as he spoke, 
stopped dead. " I am one of those people," he added 
slowly. " My son cannot bear to look upon me. 
Your task, Mr. Diver, resolves itself into this, to bring 
a son to his father's arms." 

He ended hurriedly, bitterly, and with an affectation 
of indifference, but Diver saw the unguessed and desper- 
ate tragedy in these words. Later on he was to discover 
their full meaning. Never to the end of his life did 
he forget the picture of that moment— the big silent 
room filled with books to the ceiling, and by the 
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mantelpiece the tall, lean, arrogant man inviting him 
almost coldly, certainly calmly, to give him his son's 
love. "God help me to do this thing," he said 
solemnly. 

" I have tried hitherto soft people, gentle governesses 
and sentimental tutors. They have all failed. I am 
going now to make the experiment of a strong man. 
It may be that you will fail in a day. I cannot prophesy 
what effect you will have upon the boy's mind. But 
the experiment shall be made. The weak fly for suc- 
cour to the strong. I am a student of human nature, 
that pitiful thing, and I know that you are a strong 
man. See what you can do to give strength to my son. 
Be yourself. Be quite natural. Affect no gentleness. 
Attempt no bribe for his confidence. Win him or 
lose him by your inherent temperament." 

The door opened, and a servant entered, making 
room for the admission of a visitor. 

" Lord Butley, sir," he said. 

Caversham nodded a farewell to Diver, and stood 
watting to greet his guest. 



CHAPTER III 
BULFORD CASTLE 

BEFORE he left London to go with Mr. Caversham 
on a day or two's preliminary visit to that 
gentleman's place in Suffolk, John Diver called upon 
Mrs. Lawford in order to thank her for what he sup- 
posed she had done in his behalf with his new patron. 
If he had not arrived at the house in Piccadilly just 
as Diana's carriage pulled up at the kerb he would 
not have accomplished his mission. The mischievous 
and easily tired lady had given orders the day before 
that she was not at home when Mr. Diver called. 
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"lam going to Mr. Caversham's to-morrow." 
" Ah, you went to see him the other day." 
" He has offered me the tutorship of his son." 
Diana opened her beautiful eyes. She sat down, 
and motioned to Diver to take a chair. " They will 
bring tea in a minute or two/' she said. 

" I want to thank you for getting me this work," 
said Diver. " I owe you gratitude." 

The beautiful woman shrugged her shoulders. " I 
am quite innocent," she replied, resting one of her feet 
on the fender. She drew up her dress and looked at 
her shoe. Diver was sitting a little behind her. 
" Until this minute I knew nothing of Mr. Caversham's 
offer. It rather surprises me. He told me he should 
like to see you, that he thought it was a pity you were 
wasting yourself in London, and he said something 
about having a billet he might offer you in the country. 
But I never guessed what he meant." She turned and 
looked over her shoulder at the young man with some 
attention. " You are a strange person, Mr. Diver. 
You make impressions. It must have been at my 
luncheon party long ago that you made an impression 
on the great Mr. Caversham. And it has lasted till now I " 
She turned her head away. M Well, I hope you will 
like your work. It will not be easy. Mr. Caversham, 
I presume, has told you about Charles ? " 

" He tells me that the child is troubled with some 
mysterious terror." 

Mrs. Lawford inclined her head slowly. " Yes," she 
answered ; " it is a strange and a very pathetic 
affliction. I am rather afraid it is almost hopeless. 
The one ray of hope is that the child was not born 
in that state. It was not until he was seven or eight 
years of age, I believe, that he suddenly gave way to 
these delusions." 
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" But the child is not mad ? n asked Diver, 

Mrs, Lawford did not reply at once. u You will 
see him for yourself to-morrow/' she answered, 

Tea was brought into the room, and when they 
were alone again he drew his chair to the little table 
on the hearth. 

11 1 wonder what induced Mr* Caversham to offer 
this task to you," she said slowly, looking at him again. 
There was evidently in this big bumpkin something 
which she had overlooked. 

" I thought it was your kindness/' 

" You have convinced him of something. I wonder 
what it is. He is a shrewd judge of his fellow-creatures, 
in spite of absurd intolerances, and lie is very particular 
where Charles is concerned/* 

As she handed the young man a cup of tea she looked 
at him again. He was beginning to interest her 
seriously because he had interested Richard Caversham. 

tr 1 feel I owe you gratitude for this appointment ; 
and at least I owe you gratitude for having taught 
me London/* he said, looking up at her. 

She smiled. M You were very innocent, were you not ? " 

" Ignorant/* he said. 

M Ignorant of London ? " 

" Yes/' 

11 Do you know, I think you were ignorant of some- 
thing bigger than London. You were ignorant of 
life. You came to London believing that a handful 
Of humanity in your deserted Yorkshire dale had 
represented to you the whole movement of human 
existence. You know now how much wider it is. 
Don't you think that is so ? " 

'* I see that people living in unnatural ways — to 
live on stone roads, in houses packed tight together, 
with no communion with the soil, is unnatural — such 
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people, I see, find it necessary to distract themselves 
with many things which are needless to the country- 
man. They are more occupied than we are, but with 
smaller things, I do not see that this makes life 
wider. I think it makes it pettier. It narrows it to 
the breadth of a street." 

She smiled at him. M Really and truly/' she de- 
manded teasingly, *' life is not wider and bigger for 
you since you came to London ? Really and truly ? '* 

He looked at her. This manner of hers was some- 
thing new to him. He saw how soft and beautiful 
she was. He forgot her question in admiration of 
her violet eyes* Nature's finest works were superb. 

*! Come, tell me I " she said softly, 

" In one way, life is bigger for me/' he replied, lower- 
ing his eyes. He paused a moment looking into his 
tea-cup. " Woman is a new thing to me/' he said 
slowly, " She has filled my mind with strange 
thoughts/' 

" What do you think of women, Mr. Diver ? " The 
lady was pleased to find that she had not yet exhausted 
the interest of Old Testament He was a terrible 
bumpkin, but there was something rare about him. 
She looked at the troubled young giant bent over the 
little flimsy tea-cup, and smiled. " Come now, what 
do you think of women ? " she asked* 

" I do not know what I think/' he said, raising his 
eyes- 

H Such dreadful confusion ! " She smiled and lifted 
her eyebrows a little. What a great boor it was ! 

Diver lowered his gaze again. ff I thought there 
were only good women and bad women/' he made 
answer, playing with the spoon in the saucer. " I 
find that there are also women who are neither good 
nor bad ; and these women who are neither good nor 
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bad interest me more than the others. For the good 
woman I feel reverence and respect* For the bad 
woman I feel contempt and aversion. And now there 
is this new feeling. I have discovered that for the 
woman who is neither good nor bad I have something 
I know not what in my brain, but it is more than 
respect and more than aversion. It is a child's feeling 
for the stars or the lightning, It is awe and fear and 
the realization of ignorance* Yes, that is it/' he said, 
looking up suddenly. '* I am a child, wondering 
and perplexed, beaten by something that is beyond 
its experience and outside of its comprehension." 

11 You are not yet in love with any one woman ? " 
she asked him very solemnly* 

He answered the steady gaze of her serious eyes, 
wondering what thoughts lay behind them, " I have 
this in my heart/' he replied. " I should almost 
certainly have a deep regard for you if you were not 
married. You exercise some spell over me. I think 
about you, and cannot prevent myself thinking about 
you. But I suppose love is something wilder and 
more paramount than this* I don't suppose I know 
what love in that sense really is/* 

" I think that love would be something very much 
wilder and more paramount with you," she replied. 
" When you are really in love, Mr. Diver, I believe you 
will throw hills out of your way and trample down 
mountains to reach the end of your desires. Yes, 
you will be a Colossus ! I fear if you would let even 
a wedding ring dispute your way." 

Diver started and straightened himself. The woman 
had shocked him frightfully, " You do not think 
that of me ? " he demanded coldly. Then he said 
sternly, w A man of honour would die rather than fall 
to such a depth/' 
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w Oh, it should be so I But, alas, honour came later 
into the world than love." 

" When I speak of love," he answered, " I mean a 
desire to protect and cherish a noble woman." 

" Ah, that is the noblest love. I meant the common 
human desire to possess any woman who kindles the 
flame." 

" You mean the blind insensate passion of the 
fields?" 

" No, the natural law of the heart." She looked 
into his eyes. M Iam afraid our little social contri- 
vances, and our little social amenities, have not quite 
strangled the elemental impulses of our being. We 
do not all become marionettes, though civilization 
tends to make of life a mere peep-show. Don't you 
think that to ignore these natural impulses is to remain 
ignorant of life, ignorant of history, ignorant of one's 
own heart. I don't know. It is a very big question, 
too big for settlement just now. I am glad," she 
said, rising from her chair, " that you are going to 
Mr. Caversham's. We are near neighbours in Suffolk. 
I shall see you occasionally. It will be nice. I 
shall watch your illumination with interest. Perhaps 
some one in Bulford will light the flame I But 
don't," she concluded, smiling, "don't fall in love 
with the beautiful Harry Caversham. It is for- 
bidden ground. Good-bye. I wish you well." 

He held her hand, and looked down at it. What a 
thousand pities she was not a good woman I She 
slipped her hand gently away from him. 

" Good-bye," he said, and turned slowly away from 
her. She watched him going towards the door as she 
rang the bell. She was rather struck that her interest 
in the bumpkin had revived. He turned and looked 
at her ere he went out. 
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" Good-bye," he said again. She nodded with a 
smile, and turned to the mirror above the mantelpiece. 

During the journey to Suffolk John Diver had a 
momentous conversation with Mr, Caversham. It 
began with a simple question. H Will you tell me, sir/* 
asked Diver, who had many intellectual matters 
to arrange with himself before he returned to York- 
shire, " what it is that the man Darwin has discovered? " 

The reader who has long ago and quite comfortably 
arranged aU his doubts and beliefs must exercise a 
little patience in the case of John Diver. Dar- 
winism, as it is called, did not come gradually to him, 
but suddenly, with the shattering effect of a thunder- 
bolt. He had never dreamed that God made man 
in any other way than that narrated in the Mosaic 
cosmogony. He had never conceived of any other 
beginning to human life than that which portrayed 
the Almighty walking in the garden in the cool of the 
evening. He had never questioned the fall of man. 
Next to the effect produced upon his feelings by Diana 
Lawford, was the effect produced upon his intellect 
by the discovery of Darwinism. He felt as those 
mariners felt who came into a new s> 

We were the first that ever burst into that silent sea. 

He came suddenly to a break in the mountains which 
showed him a new heaven and a new earth. He dis- 
covered a universe. He lost his clue to heaven. 

" The man Darwin has discovered nothing/* replied 
Caversham, studying the young man's face with a 
close scrutiny but without any sign of his usual impa- 
tience, "He has merely adduced skilful evidence in 
support of a thesis long ago held by every sane and 
right -headed naturalist, Aristotle had the same notions. 
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You know nothing about Origin of Species ? It is 
simply this. The world is peopled by creatures whose 
structure and temperaments have been formed for 
them by the necessities of self-maintenance. The idea 
of immutability of species and a separate act of creation 
for everything upon the earth, with a Providence acting 
as general provision merchant, is a theory only held 
by idiots and knaves. Something set the ball rolling- 
all the rest is struggle for existence and what Darwin 
calls Natural Selection/' 

He saw that Diver was genuinely interested, and 
beguiled the journey by a very concise and convincing 
exposition of the theory of Natural Selection which 
greatly impressed his companion. When it was over, 
Diver asked if Caversham had Darwin's book in his 
library at Bulford Castle and inquired whether he 
might read it. 

" The Book of Genesis is absolutely untrue if Darwin 
is right/' he concluded. 

" Genesis is not a work of science." 

" But see how far it goes 1 A divine redemption 
of the world, if there were no fall, is not to be under- 
stood. If man has been always ascending there could 
be no need for the sacrifice of the Son of God. No : that 
is a thing not to be understood." 

" Not as the parsons understand it ; certainly not ! " 

" You mean that Darwin does strike Christ out of 
history?" 

" Ecclesiastical Christianity is as dead as Woden. 
If it makes for your peace of mind you can keep the 
founder of Christianity as a prophet of the nebulous 
and wholly impracticable ideal to which a dunder- 
headed humanity believes itself to be struggling. 
There need never be any sensational crises in the 
region of intellect." 
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" But," objected Diver, " if Darwin is true, he 
makes Christ untrue. Without the fall of man, there 
is no Cross. You speak of Christ as if He were a figure 
in the Homeric epic. For me He is the Light of the 
World* To lose Him is more than a crisis* It is 
eclipse. And yet Darwin seems to be handling a 
truth. I do not know what to think. I wiU read the 
book and I will talk to my father." 

M I assure you/' answered Caversham, M that many 
parsons have been able to square Christianity with 
science, to their perfect satisfaction." 

M How can that be ? " asked the baffled countryman, 

u Religion is the chameleon of history/ 1 replied 
Caversham. 

They detrained in the twilight at a little wayside 
station, which was a mile from the invisible market 
town whose name it bore, and there Diver found a tall 
phaeton drawn by two handsome and impatient bays 
awaiting his host's arrival It did not escape his 
observation that the groom at the horses 1 heads dreaded 
the eye of his master. 

u Light the lamps/' said Caversham. 

The drive after a mile of timber and green cultivated 
land, lay over open moor* The trees ended abruptly, 
and after passing an angle of common land tufted 
with yellow ragwort and broken by dingle and sand 
pits, where gypsies could be seen sitting round fires or 
moving among their vans and tethered horses, the 
road struck full into the open moor. Partridges and 
peewits ran among the gorse and ling and bell heather ; 
rabbits crouched at the sides of the road or scuttled 
to their sandy burrows among the bracken. A windmill 
stood out against the sky far away on the right. In 
the distance on the other side could be seen a church 
tower. Not a house was visible, A few wind-torn 
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trees broke here and there the line of the horizon, and 
every now and then on the rolling purple and yellow 
moor the eyes were met by a clump of thorns whose 
heads were all bent in the course of the north-easterly 



Over this wide and desolate expanse of country 
quivered the radiance of the vanished sun, burnishing 
the ribbon of sandy road to the colour of warm gold. 
The eastern heavens, where great clouds massed them- 
selves beneath a nearly full moon, glowed with the 
reflected splendour of the sun's setting. A keenness of 
air increased as the colours faded and the light waned. 

Caversham, who was driving, spoke very little. He 
asked Diver if he cared about shooting, and said that 
he would find plenty of game on the moor. Once 
or twice he returned to the subject of Natural 
Selection, but only to make clear some point which 
had been discussed in the train. His keen eyes 
were fastened upon the restless ears of his horses. 

On the brow of a gradual hill Diver got sight of as 
weird a landscape as ever he had seen. Far away in 
the gloaming distance he beheld a lighthouse and ships 
at sea. A little nearer to him was wide marsh-land 
with a light burning in the windows of a single cottage, 
round which a few haystacks huddled like beehives. 
Then nearer still he could see the brown sails of ships 
drifting down a wide river which moved in ceaseless 
curves through the marshes, parallel with the sea. 
Nearer still, where the marshes ended, glimmered the 
muffled yellow lights of a village ; and far away on 
his left, between him and this tree-sheltered village 
on the edge of the marshes, there was a broad expanse 
of gentle yet deserted country with a vast abbey-like 
boose standing over a stagnant sheet of water, bare 
and naked in its treeless centre. 
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The sight of this grave and solemn house standing 
so solitary and friendless in the open country, touched 
his heart with emotion. He felt by some instinct that 
it was the home of Richard Caversham, the habitation 
of a terrible tragedy. His mind began to ponder 
this mission of his as he looked at the lonely house. 
Its grey walls were as solemn as a cathedral at night. 
The moonlight on the leaden roof lent ghostliness, 
not beauty and serenity, to the sombre mass. The 
single light in one of the upper windows suggested not 
welcome and human kindness, but watching by a death 
bed. 

The melancholy of the lonely mansion was indescrib- 
able. It seemed as if the scythe of tragedy had shorn 
away all green and gracious amiability from about the 
place that its dejection might stare unshadowed and 
unsheltered to the stars. The silence that lay about 
it was dreadful. The emptiness of its surroundings 
was appalling. The motionless lake looked like the 
unsleeping eye of death. 

Diver was conscious of the depression hanging about 
the distant house, and he was thinking of the child 
under its roof, when Caversham spoke to him. 

" Your friend Mrs. Lawford," he said, " lives over 
there." His whip pointed for a moment at the gloomy 
mansion. 

" I thought it was your house," answered Diver, 
startled from his reverie. 

" Over there," said Caversham, and pointed on ahead 
to the right. 

The pink-tinged moon was now shining through the 
purple vapours of the evening air. It threw a veil of 
diaphanous blue on the fields piled with golden sheaves, 
and dazzled the river curling through the mist-breath- 
ing marshes. In the midst of heavy-foliaged trees, 
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a mile on the right of the distant village, Diver per- 
ceived dimly and only for a moment the outlines of 
a large white house bright with lighted windows and 
cheerful with a sense of hospitality. It was almost 
surrounded by tall trees, and he could see how a great 
avenue, which looked to him in the distance like a 
mighty hedge, ran through the rich parkland to the 
lawns about the house. Mists were rising from the 
pastures, and in the wet silver haze, out of which the 
motionless thick-bunched trees stood in a dreamful 
hush, the home of Richard Caversham gleamed like 
a fairy palace. 

It grew colder as the carriage drew nearer to the 
marshes. There was a bite of sea in the air. The horses, 
freshened by this coldness and conscious of their 
nearness to the shelter, grew a little impatient of 
their bits. Richard Caversham restrained them with 
quiet hands. At the bottom of the hill he took off 
the break and the horses went forward at a smart trot 
with their necks curved, their muzzles well bent to 
their chests. The sharp clatter of their feet and the 
rumble of the wheels were pleasant in the ear. 

They were approaching the hamlet, when, for no 
discoverable cause, the off horse suddenly flung up its 
head and sprang violently away from .the pole. The 
carriage rocked, and the other horse, taking fright, 
bolted. For a few moments Diver could feel the wind 
in his teeth. 

Caversham got the horses in hand, and then leaning 
slightly forward he flogged the off horse about the 
shoulders and neck with a pitiless chastisement. 
Diver knew that this punishment was foolish. He 
saw that the whip expressed the irritation and rage 
of the driver. He could see clearly enough how it 
maddened the horses. He looked at the thin and 
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flcshless face of Caversham silhouetted against the 
autumn sky, and he felt his blood chill at sight of such 
hideous and infernal malevolence. He was too absorbed 
and horrified to rebuke him. 

The carriage swung through the village at a great 
pace, its big lamps throwing up the figures of labourers 
gathered together outside the shop and the inn. The 
marshes and the moon-silvered river came for a moment 
into view, and then, plunging into trees, the carriage 
swayed forward to the open gates of the park. Once 
inside the gates Caversham flogged both horses afresh, 
and they leapt forward at the gallop, racing up the 
drive at a pace which shook every bolt and spring in 
the carriage. There was something devilish in this 
furious progress through the stifling darkness of the 
double avenue. Diver could see little of the horses, 
and nothing of Caversham. He was only conscious 
of being hurled through the darkness at the pace of a 
mad riot and hearing as he went the hissing stroke of 
the whip. He dreamed that night of being driven in 
a chariot through a tunnrl of trees by a shapeless spirit 
at his side who flogged the invisible horses with a hellish 
ferocity. 

Towards the end of the avenue Caversham gathered 
up the reins, and got the horses into an uneasy and 
apprehensive trot. It occurred to Diver that he did 
so suddenly and passionately as if struck with the idea 
of not frightening his son by the fury of his arrival- 
He almost flung the horses on their haunches with the 
fierce sawing of his hands and the sharp jerkings of 
liis wrist. It was execrable driving; 

The driveled through a courtyard to the north side 
of the house, but some hundred yards before the 
courtyard was reached struck away to the left through 
more trees. Caversham took this road, and as Diver 
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studied through the trees the large house from which 
he was moving away he thought that the master must 
be driving to the stables. But at the end of about 
two or three hundred yards of this progress through 
denser growing shrubberies, the narrow road suddenly 
opened out and Diver found himself before the noble 
Keep of a Saxon castle, which stood on a knoll of green 
grass, lonely and pensive, fronting the sea and over- 
looking the marshes. As Caversham drew up in front 
of this solitary tower, the heavy iron handle of the 
studded door was turned from inside, the door opened 
slowly, showing light within, and a servant came down 
the stairs to assist his master. 

Diver was conducted by Caversham to a large ban- 
queting hall which occupied nearly the whole of what 
must be called the first story in this ancient tower. 
It was a noble apartment, with a handsome fireplace 
reaching almost to the branching roof, with spears 
and shields arranged on the walls, and with small oaken 
doors leading out from it on either side. 

A log fire burned in the grate, and in front of it a 
table was set out with dinner. Candles burned on 
the table in tall silver sticks, and also from the walls, 
in iron sconces. There were comfortable chairs in the 
room, rugs on the dark oak floor, cases of books, port- 
folios of prints, and portraits of Cavershams on the wall. 

The two men sat down to dinner, and Caversham 
interrogated the servant about the harvest and the 
village. The man was like a shadow — grey-faced, with 
invisible eyes— and he moved silently about the table. 
His voice was very low. 

He said that the hot summer had drawn the corn 
too much, that straw was nearly six feet, and that 
the ears were thin. " Birds," he concluded, " are 
strong on the wing." 
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" How is Mr* Joust behaving himself ? " demanded 
Caversham, 

" He was drunk in the pulpit last Sunday, sir," replied 
the servant, M and Mr. Pinder was drunk at the organ," 

He paused. Then with a shake of his head lie added 
abruptly : " They made a terrible mess of the service 
between them." 

Caversham turned to Diver. ,f Our parson drinks 
like a fish," he said scornfully. " The man has got 
twelve children* He is not in the least troubled by 
Darwin I " 

" Drunk — a clergyman I " exclaimed Diver. 

" And his organist , too. There are more like him 
in England. But he must go, I shall throw him out 
to-morrow." 

When dinner was removed and the servant had 
withdrawn, Caversham told Diver that he would be 
presently conducted to the house where a bedroom 
was prepared for him, ri I live here," he concluded. 
" This is all that is left of Bulford Castle and I like to 
inhabit it. Mrs. Caversham and the children occupy 
the house, which is comfortable and modern," 

He was silent for some moments, staring into the 
glowing logs on the hearth, and Diver's ga^e was 
turned in the same direction* 

"If you see my son to-morrow before you come 
here," said Caversham, " greet him as a friend. Say 
nothing about tutoring. Talk to him as a guest. 
See that you do not mention my name. You wiU 
probably see Mrs. Caversham to-night. In the morn- 
ing you can come here as soon as it pleases you after 
breakfast." 

The servant conducted Diver through the dark 
shrubberies to the house, and delivered him into the 
hands of Mrs, Caversham r s butler. By this function- 
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ary he was taken to a little octagon room on the first 
floor where Mrs. Caversham awaited him. Over the 
mantelpiece was a portrait of Richard Caversham. 

She was a tall woman with hair as Hack as night 
and eyes whose darkness was heightened by the dead 
whiteness of her skin. Her features were pure Greek, 
and her countenance was without any expression save 
a languorous arrogance. She showed not a single 
line in her small white face set imperially on a tall neck 
that was round and firm. She looked little more than 
thirty, and yet the cold dead haughtiness of her 
expression dowered her with an age more terrible 
than time's. She was repellent and heartless. 

This handsome and stately woman was robed in 
black and wore a chain round her neck with a single 
ruby hanging above her bosom. Her fingers were 
caressing this stone as Diver entered. She did not 
rise to greet him, but slowly relinquishing the ruby, as 
she studied the approaching figure, she permitted 
herself to lean a little forward from her sofa, and gave 
him her finger-tips. 

The inquiries she made of him concerned his journey. 
She said nothing about Mr. Caversham and nothing 
about her son. Her voice was cold, passionless, formal 
and arrogant. Diver saw that his answers had no 
interest for her; she appeared to listen to him with a 
cold disdain. He was glad enough when she dis- 
missed him only with the polite formula that he would 
no doubt like to retire early after his long journey. 

For the first time in his life Diver told himself he 
had looked into the face of a person without humanity. 
He shrank from the woman as a child shrinks from a 
monster. She froze his blood. She horrified his soul. 
He drew a breath of relief when he had closed the 
door upon her. 
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much that he could 



sleep. 



She haunted hin 
His brain became teased by the mystery of the child 
he had not seen — the child of this marble woman. 
He rose from his bed and went for respite to the 
muliioned window. He stood there, looking beyond 
the grey quadrangle in front of the house at the 
moon above the silent trees, thinking of the strange 
tragedy of this house and conjecturing as to his own 
destiny. Presently he became conscious of a move- 
ment at the end of the shrubberies. He looked 
closely, and dimly discerned two figures standing 
in the gloom. He watched them, and saw them 
emerge into the quadrangle. They came towards 
Lhe house, and as they entered the moonlight he saw 
that they were Richard Caversham and his wife. 
She was leaning on his arm, looking up at his face. 
Diver drew back into the room, and stood there till 
he heard Mrs. Caversham enter the house, and Mr. 
Caversham 's footsteps die away in the darkness. 
The clock on the stable beat out the twelve strokes of 
midnight. He went back to the window, and wondering 
about the mystery which appeared to be surrounding 
him, looked at the moon above the trees till his eyes 
grew heavy. 

Early in the morning he was wakened by sunlight 
streaming into his room. He rose at once and took 
his bath. The scents of September came to him from 
the mists of the garden. The room was filled with 
the sweet flutings of birds, the soothful humming of 
bees, and the wet keen freshness of a young autumn. 
The shadows on the dew-drenched lawn lay soft and 
luminous. He forgot his dream of galloping through 
a tunnel of trees. He was glad to breathe deeply and 
feel through all his fibres the sense of nature. He was 
untroubled by his memory of Mrs. Caversham, 
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He went down the stairs, and made his way to the 
garden. The carpet-bedding displeased him. He 
wandered to the kitchen garden where he found 
herbaceous borders brilliant with Japanese anemones, 
asters, poker plants and dahlias. The stumps of 
finished perennials were almost obscured by tall 
masses of phloxes, Michaelmas daisies, golden feather, 
and sea holly. He talked to the gardeners till they 
went to breakfast at stroke of the stable clock. 

At half-past eight he wandered back to the garden. 
As he came under the trees upon the level lawns he 
encountered the son of Richard Caversham. The boy, 
who had caught sight of a figure in the trees, was 
dragging a female servant away, casting terrified looks 
over his shoulder in Diver's direction. "Do come, 
Watkins, quickly ! " he was crying, as he tugged at her 
hand. The servant was replying, " Nonsense, Master 
Charles, it's only one of your fancies." 

He saw Diver and stood still, nestling up against the 
woman's side. " There ! " she said. " Didn't I tell 
you sol " 

" But I heard him come home," said the boy. " I 
know I did." 

He was a mere lath of childhood ; a handsome red- 
haired little boy with large dark fearful eyes and a flushed 
and heated complexion. His beautiful and refined face 
was deprived of nearly all the charm of its features and 
colouring, by the wide vacancy in the staring eyes 
and the terrible weakness and indecision of the mouth. 
He carried himself slackly, and was round-shouldered. 
The body was without energy and without tension. 
Diver advanced towards him, an infinite compassion 
stirring his heart. He had never seen child so pitiable. 
He had never seen soul so impotent look out of human 
eyes. " It's a gentleman come on a visit to your 
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I saw him leaving the 
Say how-do-you-do to 



mother," said Watkins. " 
morning-room last night. 
the gentleman." 

The boy half lifted his hand and waited. 
" I have been in the kitchen garden," said Diver, 
taking the child's hand. M It is a much bigger garden 
than mine. My garden is in Yorkshire ; right away 
on the moors, and a long way from any railroad/' 
The boy's eyes read him through and through. 
11 Have you come to teach me ? " he asked, shrinking 
back towards his nurse. 

11 No," said Diver. " I am here on a visit. To- 
morrow I go away again. I am going back to York- 
shire/* 

The boy looked up at Watkins, a grey-haired 
woman of open countenance, who stood with one of 
her arms round the child's shoulders. 

" I am mightily hungry/' said Diver. " As soon 
as your mother comes down you shall see how a York- 
shireman can eat* The birds have been breakfasting 
off your plums." 

" Mrs. Caversham takes her breakfast alone, sir," 
said Watkins. " You and Master Charles can begin 
whenever you like/' 

They went to breakfast, and Diver talked of the 
moors in Yorkshire, and of his long walks through 
snowstorms and blizzards, and of the farmers there, and 
the shepherds, and the busy life of the dale. As he 
helped himself from the dishes on the sideboard he 
rallied Charles on his small appetite. The boy liked 
his talk, and after breakfast volunteered to show 
Diver the park. 

For two hours they walked together under the trees 
and Charles told his companion about the marshes, and 
the ships that went up and down the river, and the 
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cattle that grazed there. His talk was that of a child 
of eight. Then he grew tired and listless. His 
eyelids drooped, his face paled, the colour in his cheeks 
grew drill and dingy. Diver looked down and saw that 
he had exhausted his strength. " We have walked 
too far," he said ; " I will carry you." 

The strong arms which lifted the feeble boy and 
the broad deep shoulders on which he rested his hands 
gave him a sense of pleasure. He felt delighted in the 
consciousness that his loose-hanging legs were heavy 
and leaden. It was delicious to be so full of ache and 
to be carried by this strong man who marched him over 
the rough grass. 

" I wish you were going to teach me," he sighed, 
after they had gone some way across the park. 

" How should that be ? " rejoined Diver. " Would 
you have me leave my father in Yorkshire to live all 
alone ? " 

" Do you live with your father ? " 

" We are like brothers together." 

The boy grew restless. 

" What a weight you are ! " laughed Diver. " My 
knees are beginning to give, and yet I can carry a 
sack of meal with the best of our dalesmen. See, 
we'll try a new way." He put the boy down. " Now, 
open your legs wide," he said ; " just as if you were 
riding a horse. That's it ! Why, you're as sharp as a 
needle ! Now, how does this feel ? " He stooped 
down behind the boy, put his head between the little 
lad's legs and mounted him on his shoulders. " Catch 
hold of my forehead," he said, laughing. 

" It feels like a rock," said the boy. 

" Would you like me to run ? " 

" Yes, please." 

" Hold tight then ; we're after a fox I " 
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Diver started ofi at a trot, and then broke into a 
gallop. He jumped felled timber, shouting ' ' Forrard we 
go 1 " and made a pretence that every ridge in the 
ground was a brook. The boy on his shoulders was 
afraid, and Diver knew he was afraid* He could hear 
the little fellow's quick breathing — the quickness of 
held breath — and he could feel how he was huddled 
up on his shoulders, with the feet jammed rigidly 
under his arms, the hands clutching tight at his fore- 
head. He was aware of the boy's nervousness, but 
he was also aware that his rider was striving to dis- 
simulate his cowardice. That was good. He raced on 
with a zest. Another form of terror, was, however, 
made presently manifest to him, 

u Don't don't," screamed the child, struggling on 
his shoulders, " don't go near the Keep." 

11 Did you think I was going to jump it ? " laughed 
Diver, and sprang away faster than ever in another 
direction* The cause of this sudden terror reminded 
him of Caversham's charge: "See that you do not 
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door opened and Richard Caversham came out with 
his wife at his side. 

Directly he was observed, Mrs. Caversham made 
her farewell to her husband. She passed Diver with 
the slightest inclination of her head. 

" I expected you earlier," said the master, walking 
away from the Keep. "You have been getting on 
well?" 

" Charles has asked me to come back and be his 
tutor." 

" You were not sentimental ? " 

" I was natural." 

"You'll come back then?" 

"In a week's time." 

They were walking away from the direction Mrs. 
Caversham had taken, following a narrow path which 
led through a shrubbery. Caversham marched ahead. 
" You see what your task is ? " he asked, without 
turning his head. 

" Yes. I must get Charles to visit the Keep." 

" God in heaven ! " exclaimed Caversham, " it is 
not much to ask of the boy. The Almighty plays 
peevish tricks on humanity. That I should have 
such a son ! that such a child should be a Caversham ! 
It is the sort of jest we might expect from that quarter. 
We are frightfully mocked. Guy de Maupassant has a 
story on the comical way in which our bodies are 
fashioned. Have you ever thought of that ? Think 
about it ! Think how our intellect covers up the body 
by which it expresses itself ; think how obnoxiously the 
functions of mind and body are blended! We are 
the ironical puppets of a heavenly hierarchy fond of 
parlour tricks." 

They came out from the park by means of a wicket 
gate, and crossing the road let themselves through 
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another gate into a field where the reapers were busy, 
A gun was heard two or three fields ahead, and a cloud 
of thin smoke drifted into the air. 

u There's my gentleman ! " said Caversham, and 
laughed in his teeth. 

As they entered the next field, Diver saw a dark- 
clothed man in the distance walking slowly away 
from them with a gun on his shoulder* a dog at his 
side. Caversham called to him, and he turned round. 

He was the rector, a man just over fifty, with a full 
florid face like a fanner ; and a brown moustache and 
beard beginning to turn grey. He had bad-tempered 
light-coloured eyes and a short nose with dark 
hair in the nostrils. Diver noticed that the deep 
red of his cheeks was stretched with blue veins, 
and that the bags under his eyes were swollen 
and spotted like the skin of a pear* 

This country parson, typical of that period, tried to 
force a smile as Caversham approached, but the look 
in the squire's eye brought a stubborn and sulky 
antagonism in his face. 

11 Mr. Joust,'* said Caversham, pushing the dog away 
with his stick as it sought for welcome, " you must 
send me your resignation before ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning," 

11 My resignation ! What have I done ? " demanded 
the clergyman, 

11 Do you want to know ? Very well then. You 
were drunk in the pulpit last Sunday/' 

The clergyman's face grew scarlet with indignation. 
" How dare you say such a thing ? " he exclaimed 
angrily, shifting his gun by a fierce movement to the 
other shoulder. Diver expected to see the turbulent 
man make a rush at his patron. The scene disgusted 
him. 
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" If you do not send me your resignation I shall report 
you to the bishop," said Caversham, turning away. 
" That means starvation." 

The furious rector stood irresolute. " I'll bring an 
action against you for libel, by heaven I will ! " he 
called suddenly, making a move round. The dog 
began to bark. The clergyman shouted it down, and 
strode angrily after Caversham. " Don't you think to 
hector me 1 Don't you think to play the tyrant over 
me ! I'll fight you in the courts. I'll expose you to 
the world." The blood had left his face, and his 
hands were shaking. 

" By ten o'clock to-morrow morning," said Caver- 
sham, over his shoulder. "That, or the bishop." 
He turned his head again. " It occurs to me, Mr. Diver," 
he said, as the clergyman stopped still, muttering after 
them his imprecations, while the dog, wagging its 
tail, looked up inquiringly at its master, " that your 
father might like this living. It's nearly £400 a year, 
a good house, thirty acres of glebe, and plenty of rough 
shooting. That would make our arrangements easier. 
You could live at the rectory." 

" What will this man do ? " asked Diver, glancing 
back at the rector, who was walking furiously away. 
The autumn scene was golden with sunset. " He has a 
large family " 

"Pray do not waste your pity," said Caversham 
contemptuously. " The fellow is a mean rogue. 
Twenty years ago he was a gentleman. I remember 
his coming very well. He was brainless enough, but 
he was a gentleman. He has drunk himself out of his 
class. He is a mean sot." 

"Then he deserves his punishment," said Diver. 
" The higher 'the office, the severer the penalty. Such 
a man deserves no mercy ; he deserves chastisement. 
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I would grind him to powder. Drunkenness in a 
clergyman is horrible. It is something I have never 
contemplated. As for my father," he added after a 
pause, " I fear he will not leave his people. He has 
refused many livings." 

11 What is his present living worth ? " 

" £80 a year." 

" Well, he won't refuse £400 I " 

" He has refused nearly as much, My father does 
not judge of work by the payment. He felt the call 
of Shaftdale. He says that it is there the Almighty 
intends him to work. He does not feel a call to go 
elsewhere." 

" He seems a livtle primitive/' said Caversham, 
in a tone which implied that the subject no longer 
interested him. 

They walked on in silence till they reached the 
shrubberies. " You will not find the place dull," 
said Caversham. " There are neighbours. Parties 
are not unknown here. And there is plenty of sport. 
Mrs. Caversham is not fond of society, and lives very 
much by herself. But my daughter will be home 
soon. She will act as your hostess. You might 
mention the matter of the living to your father, and 
see what he says. Come back as soon as you can. 
Now/* he added as they reached the Keep, " you had 
better go and take tea with my son. I shall see you 
to-morrow before you go." 

" May I borrow Darwin's book ? " asked Diver. 

M I had forgotten, Come in/' 



CHAPTER IV 
OLD MOORINGS 

PARSON DIVER sat in a borrowed farmer's gig 
waiting for his son to appear from the station. On 
the spokes and along the panel ledges of this chocolate 
coloured cart lay a thick powder of dust, the tinge of 
dirty snow. The leathers of the broad shafts were 
worn away where the tugs worked, and the crumpled 
old lamps showed brass through the japanning. The 
reins were heavy, hard and cracked. As for the un- 
dipped hairy-heeled horse, its shoulders and its ribs 
were matted with dried sweat ; and it stood on three legs 
with its head hanging, careless of the flies round its 
eyes. 

The train had just stopped. Parson Diver could 
see the steam from the engine rising in a fine vapour 
above the wooden roof of the station, and he could see 
the opening of doors in the rear part of the train. 

He sat bent forward, with the reins hanging loosely, 
the whip resting on the horse's back. His restless eyes 
which were fixed upon the station door shone with 
expectation, and there was a smile of eagerness on his 
long flexible lips. He had started at daybreak and 
had arrived early in the forenoon that the horse might 
be rested for the return journey to the moors. He 
had been wandering idly about the market town for 
five hours — the most wearying form of idleness. But the 
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charming old man, whose large and noble face was 
framed with bushy white hair, showed no signs of 
weariness or fatigue* It was lit with vitality. 

Few pictures make quicker appeal to the heart 
than that which delights the eye in an old father 
waiting to salute the return of his son. The appeal 
is as inexhaustible as the love. Does not such a 
picture create divine hope in a heart bruised and made 
bitter by the world ? Does it not encourage us to 
believe that a homely welcome awaits the pilgrim on the 
further side of death ? Does it not lay aside all the 
unanswerable problems of the intellect and fill the soul 
with a sublime confidence that Fatherhood is the 
clue to the universe ? 

Such a picture was there for him who had eyes to 
see, in old Hurrell Diver of the dales, sitting patiently 
in the dusty gig awaiting his only son. He was one 
of those beautiful old men whose breeding and training 
and refinement of mind are independent of outward 
trappings. His faded broadcloth, bottle-green in 
colour, stained and darned in places, and showing 
the white threads in the seams ; his ancient wideawake 
hat which was creased, dented, awry, and almost grey, 
and his frayed collar, and his little white linen bow 
which had been tied a score of times — these particulars 
of his dress* which in another had made for slovenliness 
and dinginess, had no power either to obscure the fine- 
ness and dignity of his countenance, or to shadow the 
healthful cleanliness which glowed from his skin. 

He was a tall, burly, broad-shouldered, and sturdy 
old man. The colour of his glowing skin was a light 
and delicate bronze ; the hair, which fell about his 
ears and flowed into the semicircle of thick whiskers 
surrounding his face, was white as wool. Under the 
brim of his wideawake th *>m a pucker of flesh 
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where the brows met — a pucker that expressed good- 
humour and amusement. The large and genial eyes, 
on the upper lids of which rested heavy eyebrows, 
were bagged and swollen underneath, with fine wrinkles 
radiating away to the crow's feet over the cheek-bones, 
spider lines of smiles and laughter. The nose was 
long, and drooped over the close straight upper lip 
which was slightly depressed at the corners. The 
lower lip was full and projected, making a dark shadow 
above the full round of the wrinkled chin, under which 
grew the thick white hair uniting the whiskers. 

This old, large and cheerful face expressed in a most 
happy combination scholarship and kindness. It was 
the face of a scholar, a man of letters particular in his 
judgments and fastidious in his admiration ; and at the 
same time it was the face of one who lived in the open, 
to whom children would run without suspicion and 
peasants without demur would unfold the sorrows and 
trials of their hearts. 

The old parson sat up, as the door opened with a sud- 
den clatter, and a postman came out with a mail bag. 
Then followed a porter, a farmer, a country woman 
with her basket, and then John carrying his carpet 
bag. The father's face broke up into delighted smiles. 
He threw back the rug, and prepared to greet his son. 

" Dear old man 1 " was his welcome as John reached 
the cart. He passed the whip to the rein hand, and 
reached down to take the bag. His eyes were full of 
smiles and tears. 

The son, who carried a book, got into the gig, took 
his father's hand, and then, after a good look at each 
other, they kissed and laughed. The horse turned 
round of its own accord, and walked slowly away from 
the yard. 

"Well, this is good!" cried the old man. He 
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placed his left arm round the boy's shoulders and gave 
him a rough hug, 

John laughed again. "We'll play a game of che 
to-night," he said cheerfully. 

Farmers' wives with their children, and tradesmen 
with their cases of merchandise, as they emerged from 
the little station, looked at the laughing father and 
son so happy and contented in the gig, and smiled 
among themselves. When the horse got upon the 
road it broke of its own accord into a slow but lasting 
trot. Parson Diver let the reins hang loose, and turned 
again and again with beams of light in his eyes to take 
stock of his son. Bump, bump, bump, went their 
backs against the rail of the seat. 

They drove along laughing and talking and very 
happy. To the old parson London was a monstrous 
joke, a Polyphemus blinded in its one eye — monstrum, 
horrendutn, infotme, ingens % cui lumen adetnium~he 
laughed at it, laughed at John's clothes, laughed at his 
descriptions of the city's luxury, laughed at every- 
thing about it, as though it were a little fretful 
thing too unreal and transitory, a trifle too much 
removed from the steadfast everlasting facts of nature, 
for the consideration of serious men. 

Even when John spoke of London's poverty the 
mighty old man dismissed it with a smile. " Doesn't 
it serve them right ? " he asked, in his deep voice. 
** What a way to live, John ; what a way to live I " 

John began to feel unhappily conscious of loneliness 
in his opinions. 

When they were entering the dale the old parson 
referred to the book in John's hand, H You've got 
something modern there ? M he asked, with a smile of 
tolerant amusement. *' What is it, John — a novel ? " 

u It's Darwin's Origin of Species/* replied the son, 
holding up the book. 
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The parson laughed. " Well, it's good to have you 
back ! " he exclaimed. 

That indulgent laughter wounded John Diver in 
heart and brain. 

A child is always more impressed by strength of 
character than by love, however endearing. John 
Diver had been trained by a mother whose will was 
inflexible, whose mind was unalterable, whose punish- 
ments were always just. He had a great reverence for 
her as a little boy, which was half fear and half the 
comfortable knowledge that he knew her rigorous 
mind and could depend upon her. For his father, who 
was genial and pleasant and tolerant, he had felt love 
mixed with a feeling of uncertainty as to what the 
smiling old man actually thought and meant. This 
feeling had never quite been dissipated by time. He 
knew the mother whom he had feared better than he 
knew the father whom he loved. 

And now there came to him the distressing thought 
that criticism entered into his relations with this 
affectionate father. He tried to dismiss the thought 
but it held place. Instead of unquestioning admiration, 
there was now criticism. He found that he could not 
prevent himself from judging his father. 

It was towards evening when they entered the 
hamlet. The people stood in the street to welcome 
the traveller. Th£ men raised their hats. The women 
at their gates or behind their privet hedges, most of 
them with babies in their arms, smiled affectionate 
greetings. Two or three of the children ran up behind 
the gig with nosegays, which they threw over the tail- 
board. When the cart had got past the men standing 
in the road they raised a self-conscious cheer, and waved 
their caps. 

" There's a welcome for you ! " said the parson 
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" What good folks they are ! " said the son f leaning 
back to wave his hat again. 

The village stood round a triangle of well-timbered 
common! guarded at its three corners by posts and 
chains. At one of these corners the road branched 
away from this pleasant green, and after crossing a 
wooden bridge over a narrow brook, struck tip a lane 
between liigh hedges and under an avenue of lofty elms 
to the little farmhouse-looking church on the hill. 
The rectory, which was enclosed by an ivy-covered 
wall and almost surrounded by trees, stood at the 
comer of the green, on the farther side of the brook* It 
was a long, low, two-story building, painted white, with 
faded blue shutters to the windows, lattice-work for 
creepers on the walls, and a little greenhouse growing 
out of a rockery at its far end. The front door, which 
had glass panels, was not in the centre of the house ; it 
was divided from the greenhouse only by a single window. 

In comparison with the undulating lawn, the kempt 
hedges, and the broad flower borders thick with foliage 
and brilliant with clashing colours, the house presented 
a somewhat dusty appearance. The windows were 
polished, the curtains behind them were neat and 
clean, but the paint on w r alls, and woodwork was blis- 
tered and faded. The garden was spick and span* 
The house from the outside looked as if it suffered from 
poverty. 

As the gig pulled up under the trees at the faded 
blue drive gate in the ivied wall, a fox-terrier came 
running excitedly down the shingle drive, followed 
more slowly and questioningly by a fat and rustycoated 
retriever, whose head gave with the limp of a rheumatic 
foreleg, who was quite blind in one eye and had cataract 
in the other, and who barked with the deep raucous note 
of extreme old age. The fox-terrier leapt at John's 
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legs, the old retriever stood in front of him and looked 
up at his face, expressing by his ears and by the wide 
open curve of his mouth a smile of welcome. When 
John had patted and caressed these dogs, while his 
father gave up the gig to a lad at the gate, he proceeded 
to receive the welcome of Ann Golden, his old nurse 
and now the rectory housekeeper. 

She was a tall, buxom, fair-haired, bright-faced dame, 
who stood as stiff and straight as a bayonet, and who 
looked little more than five-and-thirty for all she 
was approaching her fiftieth year She had a small 
head, and arms Eke a blacksmith's. She was short- 
bodied and long-legged. She walked swiftly. There 
was so much cheerfulness in her face that time could 
not find room to lay there a single wrinkle. Her 
small blue eyes sparkled in the midst of flesh so firm 
and shining that no line could make an impression. 
She had a little nose, little ears, and a little mouth. 
She shone with health and physical energy. 

Ann Golden laid her hands on the arms of John Diver 
and studied his face like a detective. She declared 
that he was the shadow of his former self. She con- 
demned London — its beds and its board and its atmo- 
sphere. She called it a " messy plagce " and hurried 
indoors to prepare a supper which should begin the work 
of restoration in John Diver. 

Later in the evening as father and son sat at this 
Yorkshire supper in the little room beside the front 
door, they heard the slow and hesitating tramp of 
many feet on the shingle of the drive. The fox- 
terrier sprang up from under the table, with roughed 
coat, and charged out of the room and out of the front 
door, growling as he went. From the kitchen came 
the raucous bark of the retriever followed by his 
uneven padding down the hall after the fox-terrier. 
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*' What can this be ? M asked the rector; listening 
with a piece of red cheese half-way to his mouth. 

The room in which they sat belied the appearance 
of the window from outside. It was a shabby room, 
but it was scrupulously clean. The carpet showed 
the threads, the leathers of the chairs were worn 
and rucked and deeply depressed in the seats. The 
paper on the wall, once a warm terra-cotta, was faded 
to a blanching pink. But the backs of the chairs 
and the floor-boards shone with beeswax and 
turpentine. The bars of the grate were bright with 
black-lead. The steel rail of the fender glistened 
like silver. Not a speck of dust lay on the mantel- 
piece, not a curl of flue showed under the sideboard. 
And everywhere about the room there were flowers — 
bowls and vases of dahlias, anemones* sweet-peas, 
asters, and late roses. Over the mantelpiece in a thin 
frame of faded gilt was a water-colour drawing of Mary 
Diver, 

Voices were heard outside surreptitiously quieting 
the dogs, and then the hushed voice of the school- 
master, saying slowly and sternly : " One — two — 
three t n Father and son looked at each other and 
smiled. With a hurry, making rather a bad start of 
it, the men on the drive plunged into " Home, 
Sweet Home," and at the same time a little rocket 
went wobbling into the sky* It was the villagers' 
welcome to John Diver. They had been rehearsing 
it for a fortnight, in secret from the parson. 

Father and son appeared together at the door, 
the parson's face was shining with pleasure, his arms 
lay along the boy's shoulder. The head of the old 
man nodded with the music, and his hand tapped 
the time on John's shoulder, The choir sang louder 
than ever, The postmaster, who was superintending 
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the firework department at the back of the singers, 
sent up another rocket ; a cheer came from people 
at the gate. Louder than ever sang the choir. A red 
spark which the postmaster had hurled from him 
in a vast hurry began to heave and twitch in the 
centre of the lawn. The choristers turned to watch it, 
but the inexorable schoolmaster brought them round 
with the angry beating of his hands to " There's no 
place like home." The red spark spluttered : a 
dull pop lifted it half an inch from its station ; then 
followed another pop ; it began to jump and pop at 
the same time in what appeared to be rather a doleful 
effort to commit suicide. " It's a cracker ! " cried a 
voice from the gate. Louder than ever sang the choir. 

Ann Golden came from her kitchen and stood behind 
the rector's son. After a minute or two, she said : 
" They didn't coom for it, but I'd better get a bit o' 
soopper ready for them." And with that she turned 
about and marched in to prepare dishes of cakes and 
glasses of cider. 

It was delightful to hear the big masculine voices 
of the men singing in the night and to study the groups 
in the full radiance of an autumn moon. There 
was the blacksmith, the carpenter, two of the farrier's 
sons, the clerk and sexton, three or four labourers, and 
last of all a very old gentle-faced patriarch leaning over 
a crutch as he warbled who had sailored in the Royal 
Navy, and now divided his days between nursing other 
people's grandchildren and stammering old tunes on 
a flute. The moonlight piercing the still trees and 
pouring in through open spaces, revealed this group 
in their Sunday clothes, and showed how carefully 
they had washed and brushed themselves for the 
occasion. Parson Diver, looking on them with smiles, 
loved them. There was not a man there whose heart he 
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did not know like an old book. He had baptized 
some of them, confirmed most of them, and had ad- 
ministered the Sacrament to all of them. Their homes, 
their furniture, their anxieties, their ailments, their 
characters, and their kindness were known to him 
almost as well as they were known to God. 

The choir went from fi Home, Sweet Home " to 
" Auld Lang Syne/' and the schoolmaster went 
from crackers to Roman candles. The garden was 
filled with the smell of gunpowder and smouldering 
brown paper. 

With their backs to the light of the front door 
and their faces turned to the choir, the old parson 
and his son made a notable picture of English manhood. 
They were as nearly as possible of the same height, 
and in the athletic energy of the son's body one could 
see the vanished youth and strength of the father. 
The moonlight which seemed to gild the light crisp 
hair of the son, made whiter the loose white locks 
of the father. Age and youth seldom before stood 
in such delightsome companionship ; it was like the 
reading of a universal history to behold the tolerance 
and serenity in the face of the old man, and the trouble 
and seriousness in the face of the youth. 

When the choir had sung *' God save the Queen," 
the people at the gate joining in, and when the post- 
master had quite given up trying to make five Catherine 
wheels revolve on a board — his set piece — and when 
greetings had been made and farewells had been taken, 
and the singers were carried off by Ann Golden to 
her kitchen, father and son walked to and fro together, 
arm in arm, in the moonlight of the familiar garden. 
The old retriever followed behind them, stopping and 
looking up at them every time they turned. Their 
feet left grey bruises on the soft haze of the dew which 
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sparkled on the lawn. Their voices sounded deep and 
low in the perfect stillness of the night. Above their 
heads the vault of heaven sparkled and vibrated with 
starlight. 

" What shall I do when I am far away from all this ? " 
exclaimed John, who had been greatly touched by his 
welcome. They had ceased to talk of the villagers, and 
were moving away from a flower-bed where the father 
had pointed out work done in the son's absence. 

" Ah, dear old man/' said the parson, pressing the 
boy's arm ; " do not let us talk about that. I can't 
bear to think of it." 

" If I could carry you with me ! " 

" Find me a little cottage down in Suffolk, eh ? " 
The old man looked up at the stars. 

" Where we could read our books by the same lamp, 
and plant our daffodils together in banks under the 
trees!" 

" Yes, why not ? I shall be getting past work in a 
year or two." He laid his hand on the retriever's 
head as they turned. 

" I can't be happy unless you are near at hand." 

" We're like brothers, John I " exclaimed the old 
man, stopping to pick up a fragment of firework. 

" As it happens, too, the living of Bulford is vacant," 
said John, very skilfully. 

" Why, dear old man, that's the very thing ! " 

" Would you like it ? " 

The old man laughed. " What is it worth, John ? " 
he asked mischievously. " That's the first question 
in matters of this kind. What's it worth, dear old 
man?" 

" There is really great need for such a man as you 
in the village. The last rector " 

" A poor preacher, John ? " 
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" Will you believe it ? he drinks J he was drunk in 
the pulpit the other Sunday." 

The parson stopped still. " Drunk in the pulpit 1 " 
he exclaimed. The moonlight showed his face startled 
and pained. 

John went on to speak of Mr. Caversham. He 
spoke about his tragical situation, his embittered mind 
and his hardened heart. " Such a man," he concluded 
"would be better for intimacy with you. I believe 
you could soften him. That would be a tremendous 
work." 

" He, John," said the old parson, • is the explana- 
tion — not the excuse for, but the explanation of the 
drunken rector. There are some poor fellows who 
can only get along with sympathy and the continual 
support and encouragement of those about them. 
The rector might have kept his soul clean if his squire 
had been a man who feared God and lent a kindly 
hand in the work of his parish. But this poor rector 

n infidel 
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" Good souls I " said the parson, closing the door. 

It was not until the morning that John Diver could 
renew his diplomacy concerning the Bulford living. 
His father at first shook a sad head over the proposal. 
If he followed his heart's desire, he said, he would 
go with his son to the ends of the earth. But that 
would mean deserting his post of duty. He had come 
to Shaftdale more than a quarter of a century ago ; 
he was like a father to all these dear people ; they 
had gtown old together ; he was one of them ; he felt 
it was God's providence that he should lay his ashes 
among them. " Besides, John," he concluded, " if 
I went they might get such a man as your poor fellow 
at Bulford, a man who would find the solitude and the 
absence of society more than he could bear, and then 
think of the results. Think of a drunkard in" our 
pulpit ! " 

Although his opposition to the idea was so vigorous 
and firm, it weakened as the day approached for 
John's departure. At the old man's earnest behest, 
that departure had been delayed another week, and 
now the day was at hand when separation must be 
faced. They were sitting late one evening over their 
tea after a hard afternoon's work in the garden. The 
lamp, from which no drop of oil oozed and whose 
wicks were perfectly trimmed, stood on a wool mat 
in the centre of the table, casting a full light on the 
polished jam pots, the shining toast-rack and teapot, 
and the plates and dishes cared for by Ann Golden. 
On the coarse but beautifully clean cloth, between 
Jofin's plate and his teacup, lay Darwin's Origin of 
Species. There was a large bunch of sweet-peas in a 
bowl at the end of the table. 

The old parson, sitting at the head of the table, 
regarded his son with affectionate amusement. They 
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had been discussing Darwin's book. He saw the boy's 
trouble and felt a grieved sympathy for him ; but he 
thought it was a matter which time would cure. An 
infidel was associated in his mind with \Tilgarity and 
ignorance and animalism. It did not occur to him 
that this natural difficulty of a young man's mind could 
lead to the blankness and despair of infidelity. It 
was nothing more than a troublesome intellectual 
problem. Such a matter could never conduct to a 
life without Christ, and a destiny without God. 

He had been in the early days of his ministry an ele- 
gant and scholarly moralist ; later, under the influence 
of his wife, something of a revivalist, and in middle-age 
his faith had ripened to a calm and inflexible repose 
in the mercy and love of the Almighty which had 
deepened with age. He had never been able to soften 
the rigours of his wife's religion. To the day of her 
death Mary Diver believed in the Law and the Prophets. 
She it was who trained the mind of their son in the 
iron faith of the Puritans. The little boy sat at her 
side and heard without wonder or question that a 
terrible God perpetually surveyed the world from an 
invisible eternity, and that this God would permit good 
people to enter His presence after their death, while 
He would hurl wicked people into the flames of eternal 
punishment* 

The boy had never lost the effect of this teaching. 
Sin remained with him a horrible and vile inferiority. 
The foundation of his religion, as he grew to manhood, 
was this detestation and loathing of evil. Lying, 
stealing, cowardice, drunkenness, vileness — these things 
merited and called for a hell. Intimacy with his 
father in boyhood and youth only changed the terms 
of his creed. Heaven became for hira a place of 
definite happiness, and hell a place where guilty souls 
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tortured only by their own remorse. God never 
became a Father. He ceased to be a gigantic and 
awful Tenor, but He remained a cold and passionless 
Austerity, presiding over laws pitiless and unalterable. 
The young man, whose infant mind had been coloured 
by the sombre hues of his mother's Calvinism, felt 
in his soul a solemn respect for a God too powerful to 
be withstood, and too inexorable to be disobeyed. 

It had been the fondest hope of Hurrell Diver that 
his son should succeed him at Shaftdale. Nothing 
could so much have gratified his heart as to look for- 
ward to the day when John should receive from his 
tired hands the burden grown too great for them. But 
the old man had put this sublime hope from him with 
a quiet courage as he watched his son growing into 
manhood without enthusiasm for the ministry. He 
would not even give utterance to his hope, lest filial 
love should influence the boy to a step which, in his 
noble faith, only God should dictate. And now as he 
listened to John's troubled talk, the old father saw 
gradually that the road on which his son had set forth 
led further than ever away from the ministry. Presently 
he saw that this road led definitely away from faith 
as he understood it. 

" The ascent of man," said John Diver, — " an ascent 
too, from absolute animalism — is a dogma which seems 
to clash with the very basis of the Christian faith, — 
the essentiality of a redemption. I confess it puzzles 
me. If I think of man as fallen and rebellious, I 
can comprehend the Incarnation. But when I think 
of the race slowly, patiently, and laboriously emerging 
from barbarism, and going forward, unchecked and 
unfcaring into the region of intellect, it seems to me 
that religion, however noble its office and incalcul- 
able its service, could not have had its origin in the 
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necessity of a redemption. That is my stumbling- 
block." 

The face of the old parson clouded as he listened. 
He saw at last the tendency of his son's thoughts. He 
realked the substance of the stumbling-block. He was 
aware to some extent of tendencies in modern thought, 
for Public Opinion, the one periodical to which he 
subscribed, though less cultured and informing in 
those days than at the present time, did afford its 
readers a more or less general synthesis of intellectual 
inquiry. But public agnosticism is a different matter 
from individual infidelity. Here he was brought 
face to face with a mind drifting away from the ancient 
moorings of belief , drifting with regret, drifting sorrow- 
fully, drifting with an infinite sadness towards the night 
and the ocean ; and this mind bore with it the soul 
of his son. 

The diffidence which exists in a great love, and 
which is never more remarkable than in the love of a 
parent for a child, this delicate and beautiful sensitive- 
ness let and hindered the old man from probing too 
deeply into the condition of his son's faith. He 
feared to alienate the boy's sympathy. He shrank 
from being the first to point into the gulf which sepa- 
rated them. His heart dictated to him the course 
which he followed. With a faith sure and unshakable 
because it was based on a deep experience of the human 
heart, he acknowledged the difficulty set forth by his 
son and admitted that modern discoveries in science 
seemed to call for a fresh terminology in religion. 
He sought to bridge the gulf ; he hoped that it would 
be the son who crossed over* 

14 For you and me, my dear boy/ - he concluded, 
" the fall of man is not an isolated fact of the past, 
but an innumerable fact of the present. It had its 
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beginning when man rose from the condition of an 
animal, when he became self-conscious — that immense 
transition, almost a separate act of creation— and 
when he saw that a choice was presented to him, the 
choice to relapse into barbarism, or to advance towards 
righteousness. His fall was the choice of the easier. 
He falls to-day whenever he does that which lowers 
him to the level of a beast. Do not think that evolution 
is steady and continual. History teaches us that races 
and nations relapse swiftly into animalism. Our 
own experience tells us that in the individual the ten- 
dency to fall backward is never absent. To save the 
individual man, to save races and peoples, to save the 
whole world, there came down from heaven One who 
is called Saviour and Redeemer. The proof of His 
divinity lies in the victory of His claim. He does save. 
We look upon Him, we keep our gaze steadfastly 
fixed upon His patient brow, and we feel then, more 
than we feel at any other moment in our lives, that 
it is ignoble to fall backward, that it is glorious to press 
forward. He saves us. There is nothing in science 
which can overthrow that everlasting fact in human 
experience. The power of Christ has lifted legions of 
men out of wickedness and vice. The love of Christ 
has saved the human race from the destruction of a 
reversion to its origin. That is how we look at it. 
Of no other being that has appeared upon this planet 
can it be said, He saves sinners. Each man, I suppose, 
has his own conception of Christ, but you and I, who 
have worshipped together, and who have read the same 
history together, know very certainly that He is a 
power for righteousness, and there we stand, secure 
with the communion of saints, unassailable by the 
world. We do not argue about Him ; we bow our 
knees, and adore." 

6 
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John Diver had listened intently. The deep passion 
with which the father spoke lifted his soul and warmed 
his heart. " And if man came into being at aU," he 
said, at the end of his father's words, " he was worth 
saving. Since there exists the danger of reversion to 
type, there exists the need for the means of salvation. 
Yes, I see." 

The face of the old clergyman lighted, but his heart 
was not relieved of the gloom which had so suddenly 
fallen upon it, M We will talk it over to-morrow/ ' 
he said, getting up. " I always think that every fresh 
discovery of science enlarges our view of the universe, 
and so makes for a nobler conception of the Creator. 
Darwin gives us a mightier God than Moses. It is 
well for us to feel, as we advance, that the destinies of 
the earth are in the hands of a Power infinitely great, 
infinitely good, and infinitely patient. We are safer so. 
Yes, let us welcome science ; but never, not for one 
single moment, let us question the divine spirit of the 
Christ who saves." 
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worshipping the same God, and adoring the same 
Christ. But in the eyes of truth they stood in different 
hemispheres. 

Their souls had drifted away from each other. 

The one thing necessary was lacking, and no labour 
of the intellect could supply it. 

He asked for no profession of creed, no adhesion to 
a religious document, no lip loyalty to a religious 
formula. He sought in his son a tenderness and 
gentleness yet lacking, a realization of the comfort 
and sweetness of the Consoler. 

It was because he could not bear to see his son go out 
from his life in this unhappy and dangerous condition 
of mind, that the old father brought himself to contem- 
plate severance from Shaftdale. No man who has 
not loved a little circle of beings, who has not for 
his whole lifetime watched over them, friended them, 
and directed their souls to heaven, can realize what 
it cost Hurrell Diver to face this parting. 

As he lay sleepless in his bed, his Bible in his hands, he 
felt that severance from Shaftdale was demanded of 
him as a sacrifice, and he became conscious of a call 
to Bulford, the most powerful call that comes to human 
hearts — the call of a father's love. He believed im- 
plicitly that the call was from God. He listened to 
the voice of his own heart, and believed it to be a whisper 
from heaven. It would have been happier for him if 
he had suspected the impulse, and had put it from him. 

On the very morning of his son's departure, after 
more conversation concerning religion and social prob- 
lems, the old parson announced with a cheerful coun- 
tenance that the way lay clear before him, his path was 
the path of his son. " Our loving Father in Heaven/' 
he said, embracing the boy, " will not that we should 
be parted even for the few years that remain." He 
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declared that the work in Shaftdale was growing beyond 
his strength, and said that it would be better for a 
younger man to carry on the task. He had felt the 
absence of his son far more than John guessed, and the 
prospect of long northern winters spent in solitude, 
without the friendship and constant intercourse of the 
boy, had haunted him with increasing force through 
all the weeks of that separation. It was with gratitude 
that he now assigned this fact to a warning from the 
Providence in whom he trusted* His heart rejoiced 
within him. Hard as it was to turn his face away from 
the familiar homes of the Yorkshire hamlet, and hard 
as it must be to walk for the last time round the garden 
he had planted with beauty and sown with memories, 
it would have been far harder for him io stand at his 
door in the sunset of his life and watch the figure of his 
departing son moving away from him, and fading from 
his vigil into the distance of the horizon, where the 
world waited with its snares and delusions. 



CHAPTER V 
DIANA'S COMEDY 

DIANA said that it reminded her of old times to 
visit Bulford. " I ask the county to dinner/* 
she would say, with the charming pensiveness of a 
person affectionately interested in the pretty antique 
habits of Arcady, " and I see all the dear old fashions 
of last year. It is like a return to the scenes of one's 
infancy." 

The county, it may be said, complained that Mrs. 
Lawford's invitations to dinner were not nearly so 
numerous as they ought to be. Her dinners, in fact, 
were extremely rare. The beautiful lady did not come 
to Bulford to delight herself with local society ; she 
came to rest. The Abbey was her secular retreat. 
Just as the weary parish priest carries his soul for the 
medicine of meditation into the silences and solitudes of 
a monastery, so Diana brought her beautiful body to 
the repose of the Abbey after the fatigues of the London 
season. The ritual of fashion, which has its seasons, 
bears many resemblances to the ritual of religion ; it 
has its sacrifices, its fastings, and its penances, and 
millinery perhaps plays in each a part more con- 
siderable than either is willing to admit. 

Diana said that she kept up the ancient uses of the 
Abbey. She drank milk and soda water. She 
went to bed at ten o'clock. She took breakfast in her 
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boudoir. She read books* She walked for an hour 
every afternoon, carefully timed by a little gold watch 
which she carried with her for this purpose. She spent 
as much of her time as possible upon a sofa, She was 
ascetic in her diet. She ate an apple and drank hot 
water before going to bed. She meditated on the next 
season* 

There was but one dread before Diana's eyes* The 
coming of wrinkles, and the hardening of her soft flesh. 
She feared age like a disease* There was a feminine 
illogicality in this dreadful fear, for the pretty lady had 
no misgiving about losing the love of her lord, and she 
certainly never made use of her beauty to secure for 
her the diversion of a lover* She regarded the feelings 
as a valetudinarian regards indigestible aliments. 
They disturbed an equanimity essential to repose of 
the countenance. In that respect, she was perfectly 
good. All that she asked of life was the delightful 
amusement and the intellectual satisfaction of knowing 
that she was a beauty. She might almost have been 
happy with that thought on a desert island. 

When she sent a note to John Diver asking him to 
bring Charles to tea at the Abbey, the invitation was 
dictated only by a misgiving that boredom and idle- 
ness were beginning to affect her appearance* Mr, 
Lawford's shooting friends did not amuse her. The 
poetic passion of Lord Butley for Harry Caversham was 
beginning to irritate her nerves. Six John Fawley 
talked of nothing but racing, Mr, Bertie Effingham 
talked of nothing but theatricals. The other men were 
happier in the billiard-room or the card-room than in 
her drawing-room. As for the women, with the excep- 
tion of Lady Charlotte Harborough, whose ankles were 
proof against harvest bugs, and who followed the 
luncheon baskets over the stubble with the faithfulness 
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of an old hound, they were all in like case with herself, 
resting after the season and yawning in their own 
rooms over the latest novel. When they vouchsafed 
to confide to her their debts, their romances and their 
engagements it was like a thrice-told tale. Diana 
was bored. A beautiful woman is never so dangerous 
as when she discovers fatuity in her surroundings. 

Richard Caversham had said things about John 
Diver which stimulated Diana's interest. " Your 
bumpkin is a bigger man than you think," he had said 
to her ; " one day, unless I can prevent it, he will con- 
quer the world." " A Napoleon ? " she had asked. 
"No; a Mirabeau." 

Diver had one day joined Mr. Lawford's shooting 
party, and Diana heard the men talking about him at 
dinner. " I don't believe he missed a single bird," 
said Sir John Fawley ; " the fellow's like the angel of 
death ; nothing flurries him, nothing puts him out ; he 
sees his victim and brings it down." 

" I'm afraid I rather put him out when I winged a 
bird," said another, laughing. 

" Ah ! he was almost rude," added Effingham ; 
" • Go and kill it ! ' was what he said, like a general 
commanding a subaltern." 

Diana began to be interested. Mr. Diver was full 
of surprises. She sent the note that asked him to tea. 

She had just returned from her afternoon walk when 
Diver arrived. He found her in the hall, sitting in a 
low chair beside the fire, her feet extended, her head 
reclining on the back of the chair. She was wearing a 
long blue ulster with a collar of sable which she had 
unbuttoned and thrown open ; her hat and her gloves 
were lying in her lap. In the firelight of the panelled 
hall, with its armoured figures, its tinted windows 
emblazoned with shields, its waggon roof, and its 
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minstrels' gallery she looked as reposeful and languorous 
as a sleeping panther. 

Charles Caversham was provided with a pile of 
picture-books in one of the window seats and Diana 
invited Diver to draw his chair nearer to the fire. 
"I am anxious to hear your report," she said 
drowsily, quite unconscious of the effect produced by 
her low and well remembered voice on the young man's 
feelings. " You have made the acquaintance of Bul- 
ford society. More women of the world have swum 
into your ken. What do you think of it all ? Above 
everything," — she turned her head and looked at him 
— " have you fallen in love, as I asked you to ? " 
" I like the people here very well," he answered. 
" As for the women, they are scarcely ' of the world f ; 
but they are kind, and warm-hearted, and intelligent. 
I can talk to them pleasantly enough." 

" And you are not yet in love ? The great experience 
has not occurred ? You disappoint me." In her 
heart she said : " What is it that Mr. Caversham sees 
in this bear ? " 
He smiled rather grimly, and was silent. 
" I should like to be here when it does occur ! " she 
said lazily ; but she roused herself and grew animated, 
determined to enjoy the greenhorn. " I think you 
will be very interesting when you forsake the egoism of 
your bacherlorhood. Mr. Caversham is right — but I 
must not tell secrets." 

She stopped suddenly, interrupted by Charles, who 
came silently and stealthily from the window seat 
and crept into Diver's lap. The boy's face was white, 
and his eyes were full of apprehension. " You have 
forgotten your promise," said Diver in his ear ; but 
his arms gathered up the boy and caressed him. " Is 
my father here ? " whispered Charles with a shudder. 
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Diana's eyes expressed contrition for having intro- 
duced a name which always created panic in the boy's 
mind. Diver's eyes seemed to say to her that she 
was not to upbraid herself, that it was something which 
would pass. " Play the man," he whispered to Charles. 

" You will be glad when Mr. Diver comes from York- 
shire/' she said to John, after a moment. 

" Yes," he answered, but not with the enthusiasm 
she expected. 

" It will be delightful for you to be together again." 

" I hope it will," he made answer slowly. " Unfor- 
tunately, I am troubled by a doubt in the matter." 

" Oh, surely not ! What is it ? " Here was another 
surprise. 

" Our intellectual positions have altered." 

" You interest me." 

" I fear to pain him." 

" I understand." So our Puritan is a little less 
religious ! 

" It is a pity that the heart alone cannot satisfy 
affection. My love for him is the same. It is only 
opinion that divides us." 

" You are speaking of religion ? I see your difficulty. 
But you can conform, as we all do, in public ; and in 
private you can avoid the matter. Everything is a 
compromise, and everybody, I fear, is dissembling some- 
thing. Friendship is built on the subtlest shades of 
deception. But it interests me to hear that you are 
conscious of a change in your opinions. I used to think 
that nothing could change you. Your views seemed to 
me as unalterable as they were rigid. And you have 
changed ! What will be the effect, I wonder ? " 

" I don't think character is modified by a change of 
opinion." 

" Do you not forget that opinion has its exercises 
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and its habits ? Change the opinion, and if it is a 
serious matter surely you give up many exercises and 
habits which are apart of your existence. Is that not 
so ? A change of opinion, I think, means a change of 
friends and acquaintances. Think what that suggests. 
Can you tell where this new thought will lead you ? 
Already you discern that it threatens the oldest and 
the choicest intimacy of your life. But where will it 
lead ? What will be the end ? " 

This conversation was interrupted by the appearance 
of Lady Charlotte Harborough with letters for the post- 
bag. Servants appeared carrying lamps. The butler 
drew the solemn curtains across the tall windows. 
" You are having a serious conversation ? " asked Lady 
Charlotte. 

' We were talking of the change/' replied Diana. 
" It is cold enough for snow/* said Lady Char- 
lotte. 

The change which had begun in John Diver as soor 
as he mastered in his slow but thorough fashion all 
that we convey by the term evolution, was in itself a 
revolution of spirit pregnant with extraordinary change. 
He was at first in the condition of Gargantua, who had 
to choose between regret for the death of his wife and 
gladness for the birth of his son Pantagruel, and who 
ended in the sad confession of delighting in his wife's 
death and lamenting the birth of his son. John Diver 
did indeed begin by sorrow for his uprooted beliefs 
and satisfaction with his new and wider view * but, 
as the new thought worked in him, his mind wa^ 
brought to the chaos of rejoicing in the destruction of 
his ancient belief and weeping for the creation of his 
present creed. He had lost a God who was his life - 
he had found a God he could do without. 

Diana, with the quick intuition of - w omail ^ 
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cehred that her bumpkin had entered an interesting 
phase of existence. Richard Caversham had talked to 
him to some purpose. No longer, so she thought, 
would he regard human failings, or even mortal sin, 
with the dismal disapprobation and the colossal cen- 
sure of a Puritan. A change in his attitude towards sin 
would be a change in his character. Temptation 
would work in his veins now with a new alchemy. It 
came to her, as a quip comes to the brain, that it would 
be a pleasant diversion to tempt the young giant. 
What a spectacle — this Puritan enamoured ! No 
happier opportunity could have occurred to distract 
the tedium of her retreat. Boeotia caught a breeze 
from Athens. 

She was a woman who had never stooped to danger- 
ous folly and who was too drilled in selfishness not to 
feel perfectly secure of herself. Diver, too, was ridicu- 
lous. She entered on this new diversion without 
misgiving, and without scruple. 

Diver had dropped into the habit of taking his walk 
in the direction of the Abbey at the hour when Diana 
took her exercise. They met occasionally in the lanes, 
or in the open park, or in the woods. They talked with 
the greatest friendliness and openness. She stimulated 
certain of his faculties. She fanned the slumbrous 
fires of his ambition. When he was with her he felt 
that a destiny lay before him. He felt an increasing 
admiration for her strength of character and less anti- 
pathy for her point of view. He would ask her not to 
look at the little gold watch by which she measured 
her exercise. 

One afternoon, soon after Diana had conceived the 
idea of sporting with his feelings, they met suddenly 
at a turn in the lane which skirted the open and barren 
Abbey lands. She came into sight in the midst of 
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scurrying gold leaves which bowled along the ground 
and whirled into the air. He thought of Danae. 

There was a sharp keenness in the wind, and Diana's 
face had responded to the challenge with roses redder 
than June's, This dame of the beau fttonde, in the 
cloud of russet leaves, shone with beauty and health. 
Her exquisite eyes were like wet violets* Her skin 
was soft with the moist atmosphere. Diver had nevt-r 
seen her so incontestably supreme, in her loveliness, 
She looked so well, so young, so real. 

" The walk has done me good/' she said, as they 
greeted ; M but you look as if a ghost had dogged your 
steps. What has alarmed you ? " 

ri You came upon me so suddenly/* he answered 
naturally, " and you looked very beautiful in the midst 
of those leaves. In London you were beautiful too, 
but in a different character. Here it seems as if 
nature alone had created you, as if fashion had never 
touched you, I confess I stared and gaped. It was as 
if a vision had appeared out of the earth." 

11 Now, tell me/' she said, as they walked forward, 
" does beauty make a more direct appeal to your 
senses than character does to your intellect ? That 
is an interesting question. Let us debate it. Balzac 
says somewhere that beauty is the genius of matter." 

" The senses are so fashioned, surely/* he replied, 
11 that anything beautiful appeals irresistibly. The 
intellect criticizes, appraises, deliberates over character. 
The eye receives, is satisfied or uninterested." 

ri But it is dangerous that it should be so ? " 

" Not every beautiful woman is a Helen, carrying 
doom to men and cities/' he answered. " There are 
Andromaches and Penelopes in the world. To be 
beautiful and to be good, that is a woman's highest 
vocation* It exalts the race." 
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" Must I accuse you of shuffling ? " she asked, turning 
to him with a smile. " I challenged you. And you 
ran away ! " 

" How did you challenge me ? " he asked. 

" I asked you a question. Is it dangerous that 
beauty should make an irresistible appeal ? You 
ran away, and I am afraid you hid your head in 
something very like a copy book 1 " 

" It is dangerous," he answered. 

" I am glad you will admit a disagreeable truth." 

" For weak men." 

" Have there been no giants at the feet of women ? " 
she asked, glancing at him. 

" I suppose so." 

" Let me see if I can remember any. Antony, 
Samson, Napoleon, Wagner, Goethe, Nelson. That will 
suffice. I daresay you could add to my list." 

" They were not the greater for it. But what are 
you leading me to ? " 

" To another confession." 

" Well, I am not afraid of truth." 

" Would it not be good for you, good for your charac- 
ter," she spoke very softly and appealingly, " to escape 
from your troublesome self-consciousness through the 
door of love ? May not your destiny depend upon your 
being in love ? Do you see what I mean ? Will you 
let me say that you need passion. Your life, as I 
see it, or as you have shown it to me in our conversations, 
is too like rock, too much of the substance of steadfast 
things to make what you desire to make, a career. 
That which is steadfast does not move the world." 
She raised her face ; her pace quickened. " I am think- 
ing of you as a man who is going to be famous. Now 
what must you be like to be a great man ? You must 
be a tide carrying down trees and bridges, and going 
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splendidly to its fall. Will that do ? Or a great wind, 
bending forests to its will and driving the clouds before 
it. To what else, Mr. Diver, can I liken that which 
you ought to be — you who must do something in the 
world ? I cannot think. But you must be something 
that moves, that sweeps forward, that leaps, and springs 
and exults. See how eloquent I am in your interest 

He did not look at her, and did not reply. The 
passion in her voice, and the conviction that she 
deemed him capable of great things, engaged his 
thoughts and interested his mind. She was showing 
him something he had not dreamed of in her character 
—force and power. 

11 If you can assure me," she said, after a pause, 
" that you are not a hater of women, and that you 
feel there is a stimulus in affection, I will go out of 
my way to assist you. Yes, I am interested in you, Mr, 
Diver. I will ask some pleasant girls from London to 
come and stay at the Abbey. Can you tell me, now, 
the type of woman you think might wake your soul 
to ecstasy ? n 

" I think you had betteT look at your watch," he 
said, laughing. 

It would not have amused this disdainful lady of 
fashion to play with the feelings of a man likely to 
respond quickly to her least advance. She had repelled 
with a majestic dignity more than one philanderer who 
unjustly believed himself in her favour. But it did 
amuse her to practise bewitchment on a man so dense 
that her least subtle appeal to his understanding failed 
utterly of its purpose. It was a comedy exactly to her 
taste. She said to her husband : " I can understand now 
why men go to the arctic regions ; I am trying to reach 
the heart of Mr. Diver. It fascinates me enormously." 

" He is over head and ears in love with you as it is/' 
laughed Frank Lawford* 
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It had been arranged that Diver should take Charles 
on a visit to the Lumleys in London, and afterwards 
carry the child away with him to spend Christmas in 
Yorkshire. The boy was greatly improving under his 
tuition, and Diver was increasingly interested in the 
problem of the child's terror. He wanted to make a 
name in the world, but he was a man conscious of duty, 
and before seeking his fortune he was determined to 
serve Richard Caversham faithfully. 

A few days before his departure Mrs. Lawford arrived 
at the castle. Mr. Caversham had gone to Vienna to 
bring back his daughter Harriet. Mrs. Caversham 
was out driving. Diver appeared in the hall as her 
pony carriage stopped at the door and told her these 
tidings. " You can give Mrs. Caversham my message," 
she said. " Let me drive you back to tea." 

When they were driving away, she said to him : " I 
am giving a dance on Friday, and I should like you to 
come to it. I am asking Mrs. Caversham." 

" I do not dance." 

" You no longer think it wicked ? " 

" No ; I do not think it wicked." 

" Well, I will teach you. You shall begin this after- 
noon. I have already taught you something, have I not ? 
Now I will finish your education. You shall dance." 

" You are very kind to take so much interest in me." 

" I shall expect you to ask me for at least two dances. 
Those are my wages for the lessons." 

" But you surely cannot wish to dance with me ? " 

" Why not ? " 

" I shall be so clumsy." 

" Do you expect so little of my teaching ? " 

" I am not of the order out of which dancing men are 
made. I am nothing of a courtier. I am oafish." 

" But your education is not yet completed. Wait 
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till you can dance. BesideSj you are starting out in a 
very ill spirit as a knight in quest of love. There must 
be no diffidence in your heart, no hard names for 
yourself. You must consider no lady too high for you, 
no loveliness too perfect for you. Lift up your head J 
be like Jobs horse among the trumpets ; stamp your 
feet and say ' Ha ha ! ' — say - I am not afraid ' ; let 
your neck be clothed with thunder. Be full of victory 1 " 

He smiled* and looked at her with admiration 
" You are laughing at me/* he said. 

Diver's first dancing lesson was a public performance. 
As far as he was concerned it had all the gravity of a 
solemn service. Lady Charlotte Harborough played 
the piano for him, Mr, Bertie Effingham stooped 
down to move his intractable feet into the right posi- 
tion. Sir John Fawley waltzed about with another 
lady of the party to give him confidence. Mr. Lawford 
leant over the back of a chair and said : " You are 
getting on very well/ 1 Diana stood in front of him 
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Mis. Caversham to dinner at the Abbey. She had 
been more gracious to him of late, but she took little 
interest in Charles and showed the timid child no 
affection. Diver still felt for her his first repugnance. 
She chilled him and unnerved him. During the drive 
to the Abbey she scarcely spoke. " We will go early/' 
she said, as they reached the door. 

It was pleasant for him to step into the warmth 
and cheerfulness of the hall. Everybody appeared 
to be in high spirits. Diana was dressed in red with 
red flowers in her hair. As she stood beside Mrs. 
Caveisham, who was arrayed in black, Diver thought 
that the contrast was greater than V Allegro and II 
Penseroso. Melpomene gloomed his mind. Euphro- 
syne warmed his heart. He watched Diana as he talked 
to Laid Butley. 

They dined early, and as soon as the meal was over 
adjourned to the hall which was now made ready for 
the dance. Diver was standing near the guarded fire- 
place looking np at the musicians in the gallery, when 
Diana came to him. 

" You are going away to-morrow ? " she asked. 

He told her that he was to spend a couple of days 
with the Lumleys and then go on to Shaftdale. 

" We go to Lincolnshire the day after to-morrow 
and to the Riviera at the end of January/' she said. 
" It will be a year before we come back to Bulford." 

" You only come for the shooting ? " 

" There is nothing else to do." 

They walked to the end of the hall. " You do not 
mean to dance ? " she asked. 

" No." 

She lifted her programme. " I have given you two 
dances/ 9 she said. " We shall be able to talk. Do 
not forget; and come for me. Write my name on 
your programme." 

7 
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" It will be the only name there/' he said grimly, 

There was the noise of carriage wheels on the drive, 
and the guests began to arrive, first nervously by ones 
and twos, then in a continual stream, sons and daughters 
crowding on the heels of their mammas. The hall was 
soon filled. Music sounded from the gallery, Diana 
stood by the fireplace receiving her guests. M The 
women are studying every fold of your frock," whispered 
Bertie Effingham. M I shall see it next year/' she 
answered. 

Diver went to the fax end of, the hall, and under the 
shadow of the minstrels' gallery surveyed the scene. 
He was not shocked by it, but he was conscious of its 
foolishness. He felt that there should be worthier 
diversions for the race of man. The sight of Sir John 
Fawley hopping round the ancient armoured hall with 
Lady Charlotte Harborough moved him, not to smiles, 
but to scorn. Lord Butley, dancing with one of the 
pretty Miss Blakes, lost for Diver even his ineffectual 
graces. The whole thing was less than trifling, it 
was a sorry kind of imbecility. What comic music it 
was I And in this hall once consecrated to religion ! He 
thought of Galileo, of Newton, of Darwin, and the stars. 

The evening passed slowly for him. Couples wan- 
dered away to the winter garden. The broad oak stairs 
became crowded with young people and fluttered with 
fans. He looked at Diana, who danced but little, 
and wondered what pleasure she could find in the 
entertainment. It pleased him that her face lacked 
the animation which he was now accustomed to remark 
in it. Once or twice she glanced in his direction. Her 
eyes seemed to say, " I am terribly bored/' 

He was invited by a small squire to pay a visit to 
the smoking-room, and sat there, though he did not 
smoke, talking of Joseph Arch and the land question, 
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until he had missed his first dance with Diana. " I 
am offended/' she said to him, when he presented 
himself for the second. 

" I am so unused to these matters," was his excuse. 

They drew back a portidre and entered the Garden 
Room which opened on the terrace. There was neither 
lamp nor candle burning, but the moon filled the 
little chamber with a soft radiance. They stood by 
the open window, looking across the wet lawns to the 
reflection of the moon in the lake. 

" You have abbreviated our farewells to ten minutes," 
she said, without turning towards him. " When we 
are walking you ask me to put away my watch." 

" I forgot we had to say good-bye," he answered. 

u You are not very gracious to your friends. You 
rather dishearten me, Mr. Diver. My ambition is to 
see you human ; you will persist in being brick." 

" I was rock the other day ! " 

" Rock is too grand for you. You are brick." 

" How have I fallen ? " 

" You are so rudely self-centred. May I say that ? 
I have tried hard to teach you that no great work can 
be done in the world without emotion at the back of 
it. I want you to be human and kind, because I want 
you to be a great man. If you do not perceive that my 
gospel is a true one you are foolish, and there is no 
hope for you." 

" I think you are right." 

" Then how great is your folly in remaining self- 
centred ! See, for instance, how you treat me. I am 
a great lady. I have a world to inhabit. From year's 
end to year's end I am in the main stream of existence. 
I know those who are powerful ; I can open the doors 
of honour. I become interested in you. I make time in 
my busy life to help you. I say, ' I will be your friend 
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and guide your feet to victory/ And when it 
to saying farewell to me for a whole year, yoa 
towards me as you would not behave to an 
who had promised to leave you a legacy of fifty pounds. 
Mr. Diver, how can I hope that you will ever fall in 
love, if you are so stolidly indifferent to the purest 
friendship ? " She turned to see the effect of th* 
*|xwh upon him. He looked softer in the ""Mmflght, 
she thought. 
M I am more grateful than you think/ 9 he answered. 
" There is a proverb which says, Love me, mid tell 
mt so somttitnss, " she said, turning away. " It k 
not enough, believe me, where women are concerned, 
to fool friendship, to feel gratitude, to fed love. .They 
link for utterance. It is the wages of their devotion. 
Komoinhor, my friend ! " 
M 1 remember everything you say to me." 
" < ome, that is better. I did not know you had 
surh tenderness." 

" I am grateful for all your kindness. I shall think 
of you when you are away. It will be sad for me that 
von are away, and I shall look for your coming again." 
She kept silence. Her head was turned a little, and 
he did not sec* the smiles at the corner of her lips. She 
was thinking : M This is how an elephant would make 
love. 1 am moving a mountain." 

She raised her head. " Now, I will tell you some- 
t hing, ■ ■ she said softly. " Your friendship is a pleasure 
in my life." 

" Never think," he answered, " that I am irrespon- 
sive to friendship or indifferent to feeling. Rock or 
brick, whatever I am, I feel deeply. There is right 
reason in that proverb Lave me, and tell me so sometimes. 
I had not understood the need of giving utterance to 
one's feelings until you repeated it. I see it now. 
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Friendship becomes closer and kinder when we say to 
each other what we feel." 

•• So I may tell you that I shall miss you ? " she 
asked quietly. 

" I shall miss you every day," he answered. 

She turned a little away. 

" And I may tell you that I want you for a friend ? " 
she asked presently. 

"I have no greater friend in all the world," he 
answered. 

" Turn so that I may see your eyes by the moon," she 
said, laying a hand upon his arm. " I want to judge 
if you will be steadfast in friendship. Yes, I can trust 
you. No man could be more faithful in friendship." 

" I do not need the moon to see your eyes ! " he said. 
" That is the difference between us. You have a 
hundred things to interest and distract you ; I am 
alone with this gift of your friendship. I value it so 
much. I am glad you desire me to give utterance to 
my feelings. From the first moment when we met 
in London you have shown me friendship, and I have 
thought about it always. The country round here is 
associated in my mind with words you have said to 
me. As I walk about these lanes I shall go over those 
conversations ; I shall remember you many times a day. 
I shall be glad, I shall rejoice, when you comeback." 

Very slowly she raised her eyes and looked at him 
in silence. They were face to face in the moonlight, 
both silent. Before she spoke they were disturbed. 
Mr. Lawford drew aside the portiere and appeared 
in the doorway, cheerful and out of breath. " Diana, 
I have been searching for you. We are going to 
supper at the end of this dance." 

" I will come in a minute," she answered, without 
moving, without lifting her head which she had bent 
over her folded fan at the interruption. 
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The tone of her voice, which betrayed vexation at 
the interruption, the situation in which the husband 
had found them : and the tarrying expression in her 
attitude, revealed to the honest Yorkshireman the 
true impression she had been trying all these days to 
make upon him. 

" We must go back/' he said. 

" There is no hurry," she said softly. " To-morrow 
is coming quickly enough. Do not let us look at the 
watch to-night ! " She lifted her hand, and disen- 
gaged one of the red flowers from her hair. " We are 
going to part for a year," she said, and gave him the 
flower. " That is for remembrance," she said. 

He held it in his hand, looking down at it in the 
shadows. 

" Good-bye," she said, and held out her hand. 

" Good-bye," he answered. 

" Put away your flower," she said softly, as their 
hands separated, " Never forget these minutes of fare- 
well. The stillness of those distant trees. The dew 
upon the grass. The moonlight on the water. The 
quiet lampless room, and the noise of the music and the 
dancing in the distance. It is the scene of a friendship. 
When we meet again we will talk about it. Good-bye." 

She mistook his silence for a sudden accession of 
tenderness. " I have gone far enough," she said to 
herself ; and went slowly in advance of him from 
the room. She felt that if she had been able to make 
him dance her comedy might have had a fine curtain. 
" He is handsomer than I thought," she told herself 
as she entered the hall. " I hope some wretched 
woman will not get hold of him and spoil him. He is 
quite nice. He would be horrid if he were bad." 

Diver's face was white and grim when he went to 
Mrs. Caversham. " Shall I order the carriage ? " he asked. 



CHAPTER VI 
WANDERING THOUGHTS 

DURING his stay, with little Charles Caversham, 
in London, John Diver contemplated the flower 
which Diana had given him from her hair. He won- 
dered why he did not destroy it. The petals hung 
limp and lifeless ; the gay red was fading to a blurred 
purple at the rims. It was a pitiful poor thing. To 
keep it seemed but a reasonless folly. 

She had given it to him for remembrance. He 
needed no dying emblem of that memory. A shadowed 
room ; a moonlit garden ; soft words almost whispered 
into his soul ; and then enlightenment. The drawing 
aside of the portifire (he could recall the grating of 
the brass rings), the voice of the husband speaking to 
her from the darkness, the tarrying attitude of the 
woman standing beside him at the moonlighted 
window — and at that instant the uprush of conscious- 
ness which brought shame and horror to his soul. How 
had his idol fallen ! 

He viewed it all with less horror now. He found 
that excuses for her whispered in his heart. From a 
man like Frank Lawford this bright-souled woman 
could never draw the intellectual sympathy which so 
fine and delicate a creature must need. Love me and 
tell me so sometimes. Her confession, and her excuse, 
were there. She had discovered in him a kinship of 
loneliness. She wanted him for a friend. She was 
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solitary in the midst of her distractions. She was 
friendless in the centre of the world. And he would 
withhold friendship from her, as though it were a sin. 
He had suspected her of dishonour. He did not need 
the flower, but he kept it. 

Maria Lumley was very kind to him, and they went 
shopping together in a four-wheeler. Charles stayed 
with Cousin Frederick, who had forgiven the boy for 
being a Caversham, and watched the old gentleman 
bending over the parrot and goldfish in the conservatory. 
It was a tragedy to see the old man and the young 
boy drawing closer together in the sympathy of 
weakened faculties. 

" I think it would be nice/' Maria said to Diver as 
they went from one department of the Army and 
Navy Stores to another, " if you sent Mrs. Lawford a 
present. She has been so kind to you/' 

11 Yes ; I should like to do that/' he answered. 
They spent more time in choosing Diana's present than 
they had spent in buying gifts for his father and Ami 
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" Charles, dear, will you ring the bell ? " said Maria ; 
" {he fire wants making up." 

" Slings and arrows ? Stuff and nonsense ! " cried 
Cousin Frederick. " The thing's religious. It's sacred 
poetry. Young man like you shouting down his 
elders!" 

But it was seldom these explosions occurred. John 
Diver Was a proper guest in this well-ordered 
household. He did not smoke. He was never late 
for meals. He did not keep the servants up at night. 
Maria Lumley conceived for him a great affection. 
" I shall miss you when you go/' she told him. Cousin 
Frederick said that John deserved to get on. 

" I shall take the liberty of introdoocing you to the 
Dook when you come again/' he said. 

There had been some trouble at first when John 
Diver in his enthusiasm for studying sociological prob- 
lems paid visits to the East End of London. Cousin 
Frederick hearing of this exploded with rage. 

" Burn his clothes, Maria ! " he called. " Put him 
in a hot bath ! Have his hair cropped ! Disinfect him. 
Fleas, and worse than fleas ! " he exclaimed. " Yes, 
and burglars and pickpockets and cutthroats. We 
shall have the lot of them here." He interviewed the 
butler about window-catches, shutter bells, and door 
bolts. He told Diver that he must never go into the 
East End again. His anger and his fear lasted for a 
couple of days, but it all blew over, and he was quite 
friendly before the young man left. The parting was 
made less hard for Maria Lumley by John's promise 
to bring his father on a visit when Christmas was over. 

" He will be sure to have some shopping to do before 
he goes to Bulford," said Cousin Maria. 

" Your father," said Cousin Frederick, " was a 
doosed good-looking fellow. He was a clergyman. 
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I remember him very well. Good-looking fellow, 
begad, and a first-rate classical scholar. He married 
Mary Compton." 

John found his father a little sadder and quieter 
than when he had last parted from him. The genial 
old man embraced him with the same brightness in 
his eyes, the same cheerfulness in his smile, but there 
was lacking the vigour and robust gladness of the last 
welcome. 

As soon as his father was safely established in the 
confidence of Charles Caversham, John made his way 
to the kitchen and sought a colloquy with Ann Golden. 

** Mr. John, I doant know what's coom to r um/' 
she said anxiously. She never lowered her voice, 
which had only one tone, whatever might be the 
character of her utterance. It was only in the round 
blue eyes of this strapping creature that you read 
anger, tenderness, anxiety, or command. When Mrs. 
Diver sent for Ann Golden on her deathbed! " Well, 
marxn, 11 shouted the good woman into her ear, " thou's 
got less fear in flittin' than soom o J *em. Ah, thet 
thou 'as. 11 And she stalked out of the room as if she 
had no time to waste watching what couldn't be helped* 
But she cried in her kitchen, and spoilt one of her cakes. 

" Mr, John," she said, ** I don't knaw what's coom to 
*um. Ever since you went away last time he's been 
strook like that. He wam't near so bad t' first time 
you went. Not nearly urn warn't. But this time — 
Lord adeaiy me, it's been a harden to see urn. He goes 
into your bedroom every night and every marning 
to say 'is prayers. Ah! but he doos ! And I've found 
urn more than unce in t* schoolroom, standing oop 
by t' bookshelf at t' window, taming ower t* leaves 
of your owd lesson books. * Why, maaster,* I says 
to um, * what on f earth dost thou want with they 
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owd school-grammars ? An't you got/ I says, ' enough 
books downstairs but you mun coom oop here dis- 
arranging things like this ? ' 'I was thinking of the 
owd days/ he said, with a little smiling nod of his head. 
And he turned his back to the light so as I shouldn't 
see t v tears in his eyes." 

John was deeply moved. " How do you know he 
says his prayers in my room ? " he asked. 

" Your room's next door to mine," replied Ann 
Golden. " And I hears um night and marning — for 
he's hallus up first thing just as he hallus was — I hear 
him open V door, and go into your room, and I hears 
um praying — a kind o 9 boomin' it is like a bee i' t' 
pane, and I'm as sartin as I'm a living wumman thet 
"e's saying his prayers at thy bedside. Now, Mr. 
John, whatever can it be ? He's not an owd mun. 
Far from it. And 's appetite's hearty enough. And 
'e seem just as pleasant wi' t' people when 'e's talking 
wi' them. And look at this now. For days afore you 
coom hoam last time he wur like a schoolboy goin' 
hoam for t' holidays. ' Only three more days, Ann 
Golden ! ' he'd say laughing. ' Only two more days' 
Ann Golden/ ' Only one day more, Ann Golden I ' 
And t' last day he war counting t' owrs ? But this 
time, when to cheer um oop a bit I said, ' We'll hev 
Mr. John hoam in a week's time, maaster/ — why, he 
looked up with a kind o' start, and nodded 's head, and 
tried to smile, and said he, ' Yes, he'll be back again 
soon/ * It'll be just like t' owd times, sir ? ' I said. 
' I hope so, Ann Golden/ he said, ' fur they wur very 
good times, they wur.' Oh, Mr. John, sir, I can't 
abide to see it. Him t' liveliest and youngest o' all 
of us ! It arn't natural. Summat's wrong 1 " 

John felt a reproach in these words. Was he not 
the cause of his father's sorrow ? These troublesome 
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demands of his conscience, were they not judgments 
passed upon that noble soul ? He became more sharply 
conscious of loneliness. He could not speak his full 
mind to Richard Caversham on political problems for 
fear of rousing the vulnerable temper of the passionate 
Conservative. He could not even talk to Maria Lumley 
of the sufferings of London, which cut him to the heart, 
because she did not understand his outlook, and could 
not conceive of poverty without sin for its parent. 
And now, chief of all his sorrows, he could not discuss 
difficulties of faith with his own father, because every 
word that he uttered would be a dagger in that loving 
heart. He felt himself alone in the world. 

He determined to avoid discussion, and concentrated 
all his faculties on restoring the old confidence between 
himself and his father. He talked of the rectory garden 
at Bulford, and drew a rough sketch of the house, and 
described the glebe. He was indefatigable in his 
companionship. He accompanied his father wherever 
the old rector went in the parish ; he worked at his 
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several packets and parcels by the post. Cousin 
Frederick and Cousin Maria both sent presents to 
Hurrell and John Diver. John received a book from 
Mr. Caversham. Charles received gifts from his mother 
and sister. They were very happy and cheerful 
examining these presents. 

Towards evening Hurrell Diver became silent and 
a little agitated. Soon after supper he said he must 
look over his sermon, and retired to his study. When 
he said good-night to his son he embraced him very 
tenderly, holding him longer than usual in his arms, 
pressing his hand upon the young man's head, and 
uttering his blessing with unwonted earnestness. 

John knew what it meant. To-morrow at eight 
o'clock Sacrament would be celebrated in the little 
church on the hill. He had never missed it. He 
knew that his father loved him to be there. How 
tender the old man had been with him ! No invita- 
tion, no reproof, no gentle pleading ; just a little longer 
embrace, a little more earnestness in his blessing, and 
the spiritual communication — " I shall understand 
if you do not come." 

He could not wound that beautiful heart. The 
words of Diana returned to him : You can conform, 
as we all do, in public. Yes, he could conform. The 
service might not have the same meaning for him, but 
at least it was not a sacrilege to take part in it reverently, 
and not to take part in it meant hurting the tenderest 
feelings of which he had knowledge. 

As he considered these things a hymn suddenly 
broke from the silence of the darkened garden. 

Hark t the herald angels sing, Glory to the new-born King ! 

He went to the window, which was open, for the air 
was like early autumn, and stood half inside the window 
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and half on the path, watching the group of singers 
congregated in a ring on the moonless lawn. There 
was a man playing a cornet , another a Ante, a third 
a viol. The singers carried stable lanterns, which 
shook as they sang. He could see the beams shining 
on the long row of medals worn by the old sailor 
leaning on his crutch. After standing for some 
moments, it occurred to him to fear the effect of this 
midnight invasion on the nerves of his charge. He 
stepped back through the window and made his way 
to the boy's bedroom. The door stood ajar ; a night- 
light was burning in a saucer on the washstand. He 
entered on tiptoe, fearing to wake the child, and found 
his father sitting upon the edge of the bed holding 
Charles's hand. 

11 He is not afraid," said the old man. 

11 Isn't it beautiful ! " exclaimed the child : " it's 
like angels singing in heaven," 

M Stay with him/' the rector whispered to John, 
*rom the bed after he had kissed the boy's 
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over the earth ; the massed squadrons of low-hanging 
grey and white clouds which lumbered the heavens 
and through which splashed unequal and far-scattering 
shafts of white sunlight, were perfectly motionless, 
as though God had stopped them with a word. 

The field across which Diver was gazing sloped 
slightly up for a little distance from the gate, and 
then dropped out of sight, so that he saw across a wide 
amphitheatre of pasture to leafless woods on the other 
side of the valley. This dense brown mass of congre- 
gated trees, glittering with dew, was shrouded in deep 
blue mist, into which the sunbeams were struggling 
to make entrance. In the wide calm space between 
his eyes and the distant woods the rough grey grass 
of the fields was carpeted with cobwebs and overlaid 
with dew. The scene was indescribably soft, silent, 
and tender. The haze made it mysterious. The 
silence made it religious. As he leaned on the gate 
he could hear the dripping of dewdrops in the hedge 
on either side of him. 

He was roused by the cheerful voice of one walking 
swiftly who greeted the people at the lych-gate as he 
passed. He turned, and saw the postman approaching 
on his way down the hill. The man, beholding Diver, 
opened the flap of his case as he came along, and pro- 
duced his bundle of letters. The parcels, he explained, 
were coming later on. He brought only the letters. 

" There's one for you, Mr. John," he said, with the 
string in his mouth, " for I saw 'un meself at t' office." 

The letter was from Diana. John opened it as he 
walked slowly up the hill to the church — 

" How nice of you, my friend ! I shall wear it 
on Christmas Day, and on the day when we meet 
again. Do you know I miss you ? It is true. 
I find that people bore me who even a little time 
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ago kept me at least from yawning* You disturb. 
You and your career have become an obsession to 
me. Listen ; I am veiy serious ; you shall be 
a great man ! I am devoting myself to thinking 
how it shall be brought about. My thoughts 
are the ministers of your fortunes, My wishes 
are the companions of your ambitions. I am 
very serious. You interest Mr, Caversham. You 
interest me. In a little while, you shall interest 
the world. That is for to-morrow. For the pre- 
sent know that I miss you. Till we meet again 
remember me every hour of the day. Aurevoir/' 



The beU ceased. He closed the letter quickly, 
pushed open the gate, and strode up the path. The 
people were kneeling when he entered the church. 
The hob-nailed boots of the clerk sounded monoton- 
ously over the stone floor. He heard the creaking 
of the big oaken door, the turning of the immense ring- 
handle, the dropping of the latch into its catch. The 
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thoughts were outside the crumbling walls and beyond 
the dusty rafters. He was thinking of Diana, and 
feeling in his heart the flattery of her affection. 

When he stood for the Creed, his thoughts came back 
to the church, and he remembered that it was Christ- 
mas Day. He was standing where he had stood every 
Sunday of his childhood at his mother's side. His voice 
followed his father's and joined with the congregation's. 
" I believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, And of all things 
visible and invisible : 
And in one . . . " 
His voice stopped, and the others went forward. 

" Who for us men, and for our salvation came 
down from heaven. And was . . ." 
He stopped again, and the others went forward. 

" He suffered and was buried, And the third 
day . . ." 
The voices moved on away from him. He listened 
to the deep sound going forward, like an army chanting 
its battle-hymn, and the thought hurt him that he 
was a deserter who had thrown away his sword. What 
triumph swelled with the deep voices as they affirmed 
the ancient faith in a perfect Trinity. 

"... Who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, Who with the Father and the Son to- 
gether is worshipped and glorified, Who spake by 
the Prophets. And I believe one Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. I acknowledge one Baptism 
for the remission of sin. And I look for the 
Resurrection of the dead, and the life of the 
world to come. Amen." 
He began to wonder as he knelt on the rush hassock 
worn by his knees in boyhood whether these honest 
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peasants knew what they meant by this profession of 
faith. Did even his father quite know ? Was it 
not possible that immemorial repetition of the stately 
sounding words had obscured their definite and scientific 
value ? 

These sprigs of red-berried holly, these white letters 
on a scarlet ground, this cotton wool typifying snow — 
these twisted garlands, and these crystallized leaves — 
had not these decorations been set up with as little 
care for their significance as the Creed had just been 
recited ? Form numbed the intellect, custom brought 
drowsiness to apprehension. It was all unreal. 

He who would move the world must put away all 
shams and all vague shadowy make-believes. Evolu- 
tion was the new religion of an uprising humanity. 
The second Christ would condemn church worship as 
the first Christ had condemned temple worship. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is within you. Now, to-day, 
here on the earth — the struggle to realize the Highest, 
To put down tyranny, and to trample oppression under 
foot. To destroy the high-places of vanity and shame. 
To give light to those that sit in darkness. To suffer 
the little children of the cities to be happy. To ease 
the burdens of the toilers. To make room in the day 
for happiness and domestic joy. No beggar in the 
city ways. No thieves in the dark places. No cheats 
on the market place. No unhappy woman. A greater 
race, a happier earth ! 

If Diana would help him to this ! She was kind to 
him, She believed in his power. But was this her 
gospel ? Might she not turn from him if he made open 
profession of this faith which had been growing in his 
blood ever since he first set eyes upon London ! She 
liked the good things of this world. She was voluptu- 
ous with Lydian softness. She had the mind of Marie 
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Antoinette for the problem in homespun. She was 
intolerant of change. 

She was very beautiful ; she was very gracious ; 
she was very tender. Could he do that which would 
offend this gentle, soft-voiced lady ? Could he bear 
to be despised in her eyes ? Did he not feel in his heart 
for her that she was fair among all the women of the 
earth ? Had she not already woven about his thoughts 
some enchantment which Aristotle, and Horace, and 
Darwin had not yet thrown across his mind ? Was she 
not in some strange way a greater power in his life 
than all those who had moved and formed his intellect ? 
Great heaven, could it be possible that she might 
shackle his feet and lay a weight upon his tongue, 
that she might bow him down and make him a prisoner 
at her feet, even as Delilah . . . 

An intolerable sense of loneliness took possession 
of his soul, and for many moments he suffered. 

The voice of his father brought him back his 
thoughts. How solemn was the slow majestic voice of 
the old man standing before the altar ; how hushed 
was the kneeling congregation I 

" Ye that do truly and earnestly repent you of 
your sins, and are in love and charity with your 
neighbours, and intend to lead a new life, following 
the commandments of God, and walking from 
henceforth in His holy ways : Draw near with faith, 
and take this holy Sacrament to your comfort ; 
and make your humble confession to Almighty 
God, meekly kneeling upon your knees." 
His face was bowed in his hands, and his thoughts 
humbled themselves before his conscience. 

In the prayer of consecration he raised his face and 
watched his father with a deepening emotion. When 
the solemn prayer was finished, and the church was 
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filled with a great silence while the old man prayed in 
the secret of his soul, a shaft of sunshine came of a 
sudden through the tinted windows, touched with light 
the sacred silver vessels, making a twinkling star on the 
rim of the cup, and bathing in glory the lifted gracious 
face of the pastor. The white hair and the white 
surplice shone with divine purity. It was as if God's 
love had transfigured him. 

To John Diver the sight was unforgettable. The 
radiance of the sunlight, streaming through the narrow 
eastern window, filled the altar with a soft haze that 
was like the smoke of incense. In that silver haze was 
visible to the son's eyes every filament, every spider's 
line in the lifted praying face of his father ; he could 
see the very whisper of his lips. 

He had never apprehended before the sublime 
beauty and the exquisite wonder of that familiar 
countenance. He seemed in that burst of sunlight 
to see his father's soul, to read his father's history. 
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uttered the gentle words, sounded in the son's soul 

with the yearning of an inexhaustible Love : 

. . . Take and eat this in remembrance that 

Christ died for thee and feed on him in thy heart 

by faith with thanksgiving. 

Before he bowed his face again he looked up into 

his father's eyes, and he saw tears in them through the 

tears that were in his own. 

* * * * * 

He held Diana's flower in his fingers for a moment 
before he threw it from the window. " You may be 
innocent, but you may be dishonourable," he said. 
" Whichever it be, you are dead." 

When he came downstairs to breakfast in the room 
which Ann Golden had made bright for Christmas Day 
his smiling father — happy and radiant now, though he 
had a farewell Christmas sermon before him — met 
John with a packet in his hands. " A lady's hand- 
writing, dear old man ! " he exclaimed, wagging a 
knowing head. 

John recognized the writing. He opened the packet 
and found there the little gold watch with which 
Diana had always timed their walks. The words 
came back to him which she had written in her letter — 
" For the present know that I miss you. Till we meet 
again remember me every hour of the day*' 

Hurrell Diver affected apprehension and concern. 

" When are you going to ask me to put up the banns, 
dear old man ? And what is her dot, John, what is her 
dot ? Doant thou marry for munny, but goa wheer 
munny is 1 " He clapped his hands together and 
laughed. " Charles, you will have to tell me the 
lady's name in secret," he whispered, loud enough 
for John to hear. 

" It's Mrs. Lawford's watch," said the boy. 



CHAPTER VII 
A GIRL'S VOICE 

THE stable clock at Bulford sent the twelve 
strokes of midnight vibrating through the wet 
darkness. John Diver stood at his open window as 
he had stood on the first night of his coming, but now 
with a new agitation in his breast. There was a 
gentleness, almost a yearning in his eyes, as he gazed 
across the shining wet of the quadrangle to the whisper- 
ing blackness of the shrubberies. No star was to be 
seen in the sky, no light glimmered from the earth. 
With the rhythm of far-spaced waves, there rose and fell 
in the darkness a deep wind, which now combed the 
tall and leafless trees, filling the air with a troubled 
hurly, and now died down to a sigh, leaving in the 
trembling trees and in the thick darkness only the 
resonance of its passing, 

Diver's arms were resting on the ledge of the window, 
and through lips that were just parted by a smile his 
thoughts breathed themselves into the darkness of 
the night. The drip of the rain on the sills beat up 
now and then and splashed his hands : his fair hair, 
stirred by the wind, was sprinkled with the silver 
dust. He was conscious of these soft touches from the 
outer world, and felt in them a pleasant freshmen t to his 
thoughts, which were fervent with discovered passion. 

" She is like a vision," he whispered, in a reverie 
which was almost a dream, and yet was far too sweet 
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for slumber. " Her face is \vith9ut stain, without 
shadow, as though it were compounded of milk and 
roses. Her rufous hair is as though a goldsmith had 
fashioned it ; it burns and glitters ; it is full of brass 
and copper and fire. Porcelain is not whiter than 
the whiteness of her brow. Scarlet is not brighter 
than her lips. The sheen of satin is not so soft as the 
bloom upon her skin. Her eyes are blue ; like tur- 
quoise, like forget-me-nots, like speedwell. They are 
blue like summer skies, and her lips are like poppies, and 
her hair is like burnished copper. She strikes on the 
soul like an angel standing in a shaft of light. She 
fills the eye with dazzlement. She is a vision. She is 
half an angel and half a woman. She is iEgle, queen 
of the Naiades. She is Pandora, the all-gifted. She 
is the loveliest thing my eyes have seen. The wonder 
of her, the sweetness of her ! This child, this so 
beautiful child, whom I love ; this naiad, this angel, 
this fair Harry 1 " 

The vast and fundamental change which Diana had 
desired to see wrought in her Puritan had occurred 
on the day of his return to Bulford. How this had 
come to pass may be told in a few words. 

After he had supported his father through the 
dreadful scene of parting from Shaftdale, and 
carried the old man to his cousins in London, leaving 
him happy and cheerful with the Lumleys, John 
Diver, with Charles Caversham, Ann Golden, the old 
retriever and the fox-terrier in his charge, had set out 
for Suffolk. The rector's furniture was on its way to 
Bulford, and Ann Golden was to make ready the new 
rectory against his arrival. The little party of 
travellers reached the station in the darkness of 
evening. John gave Charles into the keeping of Ann 
Golden, bidding the good woman take the boy to the 
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carriage in the yard, and went with a groom to identify 
the luggage and rescue the two dogs from the van. 
When this had been accomplished by the help of a 
porter's lantern, John made his way to the station to 
rejoin the others in the carriage. 

It was very dark in the yard, and the little place 
was crowded with all manner of vehicles, from the 
great carriages of the rich to the red van of the post- 
man, and the spring-carts of Suffolk fanners. 
A steam rose from the horses' backs, and the breath 
issuing from their nostrils made a fog in the place. 
The voice of Charles Caversham came to Diver out of the 
darkness as he threaded his way through these vehicles, 
on the muddied wheels of which the lights of misty 
carriage lamps cast a clouded radiance. The boy was 
seated beside the driver of a phaeton, talking excitedly* 
A groom stood in front of the horses, who tossed their 
heads, jingling their bits and sending the tongues of 
their brow-bands up and down. As John approached 
the carriage, he heard the voice of the driver answering 
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of the phaeton inquiring if her trunk, the black one 
with brass nails and a stout cord about it, had arrived 
safely. He reassured her. He felt Charles's hand 
grabbing at his, and found it forced hurriedly and 
excitedly by the boy into the girl's at his side. " I 
have been telling Harry all about you," cried the 
boy ; " she says you ought to wear a halo." The 
girl laughed, and Diver, looking eagerly up at her, 
caught over her upturned collar an uncertain glimpse 
of exceeding fairness which threw all his senses into a 
sudden confusion. 

The long journey to Bulford was one of his strangest 
experiences. He was being driven through the cold 
darkness by a girl he had never really seen, and could 
not see though he strained his eyes to trace the beauty 
of her features, a girl whose voice was a spell on his 
soul, and contact with whom was entrancing. She 
asked him questions and he answered her. She 
often laughed at his answers. She seemed happy with 
everything. She talked to the two horses, whose 
strength she controlled with perfect hands ; she talked 
to Charles, who was all on wires at joy of seeing his sister 
again. " Harry can drive four horses," he said to Diver ; 
" and she can jump over great gates and hedges.*' 

The carriage bowled along with humming wheels 
over the wide expanse of moor, the hoofs of the horses 
mingling pleasantly with the noise of the pole chains. 
The candles in the lamps threw a yellow light on the 
harness and on the road. Diver very gladly would 
have lifted from its socket one of the big lamps which 
wasted their light upon the steam from the horses, and 
held it up to the face of the girl who entranced him. 
She was fair — that was all he knew. She was wrapped 
in a great ulster, her hair was hidden by some close- 
fitting hat which, he could discern, hung carelessly 
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over one side of her face. She was young, she was 
vigorous, she was mirthful and untamed. But he 
could not see the colour of her eyes, the form of her 
features, or the tinge of her hair. It was like a night- 
mare in which the troubled sleeper hears a golden voice 
at his side but cannot open his eyes to behold the beauty 
of the apparition* The girl teased all his senses. Her 
laughter sent a fire through his blood, 

" Harry can climb trees," cried Charles. " She 
isn't afraid of anything. She once got some swallows' 
eggs out of a nest in the big bam. Oh, it was awful 
to see her crawling along the rafters I M 

The girl laughed. 4I But you can ride a pony now I " 
she said, 

" But I can't vault over a gate like you, or run along 
the top of a wall/ 1 answered Charles, u I can't do 
that, can I, Mr, Diver ? M 

" Not yet " said John. 

The girl began to hum, and the music was delightful 
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" Harry has got hands like steel/' said Charles. 
" She plays just like a man ! " 

" You are devoted to music ? " asked Diver, some- 
what foolishly. 

" I am, sir," she answered. 

When the carriage drew up in front of the house, 
and the light from the open doors streamed out upon 
them, Diver gazed up at the girl's face with a quickness 
of curiosity which surprised himself. He had not 
realized until then how great a spell she had cast upon 
him. Charles pulled him by the hand, and he rose 
unwillingly to get down. 

She stood in the middle of the hall, beside a round 
table with a great vase of tall chrysanthemums in the 
centre, taking off her gloves, as he arrived from speaking 
with Ann Golden. Charles had run ahead of him, and 
she was resting a hand on the boy's shoulder and 
stooping to kiss him, as Diver heard the doors close be- 
hind him. When she raised herself up she looked full 
at Diver, and studied him. 

" We can see each other now," she said, with a smile. 
" I have been guessing what you were like ! " 

She was not tall, even for a girl, but so nobly shaped 
as to strike the note of dignity and power. She held 
herself well — the shoulders square, the weight of the 
body on the rounded pliant hips, the slope of the broad 
back sharp and yet easeful, the neck erect, the head 
perfectly poised. She was full of spring, resilience and 
vitality. Diver had never seen creature so suggestive 
of the fawn, so remindful of the beautiful creatures 
who inhabit mountain and wood. 

She wore on her chestnut hair a loose-knitted dark- 
blue tam-o'-shanter which hung a little to one side. 
Her dove-coloured ulster, which she had thrown open, 
disclosed a dress of russet brown. The drive had 
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flushed her cheeks, and filled her eyes with «pMfrKng 
laughter. There was something in her gay spirit, not 
quite daring and not quite wanton, and yet so free 
both from self-consciousness and formality that it 
lighted the soft beauty of a girl's face with audacity 
and impudence. But for the flame of genius in hear 
soul she would have been nothing more interesting 
than a pretty torn-boy. 

Only in the moist atmosphere of the British Islands 
is a fairness like that of Harry Caversham's possible to 
women. Fair women of other countries fed themselves 
to look like brunettes when they stand beside the per- 
fect English blonde. They regard with despair which 
is only medicined by the sometimes true pronouncement 
that such white women are cold and passionless, these 
almost argent examples of our fair women. Men of 
all nations acknowledge that there is something ethereal 
and divine in the beautiful English blonde, and when 
such diaphanous loveliness is the expression of a spirit 
bright and blithe and human, the enchantment for 
mortal eyes is like the magic of the gods. 

It was this enchantment which lay like a cloud upon 
the soul of John Diver. Before he had seen with his 
eyes that she was lovely, he had known in his brain 
from the music of her voice that she was sparkling, 
jocund, exultant and mirthful. The bright and playful 
carnival of her spirits had opened a new door to him 
as they drove through the night. Her laughter had 
flung rosy garlands about his thoughts and led them, 
laughing and dancing, through this new door into the 
frolic wonder of a fairy world. The Puritan had 
begun to drink of the magic wine of genius And when 
he saw her with his eyes, when he beheld in her glad 
young face the radiance and the alUgro of her spirits, 
and marked the blithestrength and the merry suppleness 
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of her young frame, he felt on the instant, through every 
artery and in every fibre of his body, that delicious 
rush of sensation, that wild thrill and vehement throb- 
bing of impetuous transport which is the birth of love. 

" I was not guessing what you were like," he said to 
her : " I was wondering/' 

" I thought you were much older," she replied. 
" Your voice sounded to me like a big old bell ! How 
old are you ? I am over eighteen." 

" Twenty-two," answered Diver. 

He was summoned by Mr. Caversham to the Keep 
almost as soon as he had got into his room, and he 
dined there alone with his master while his master's 
daughter remained in the house. It was only by an 
effort of will that he had been able to bring his mind 
from loose and wandering reverie to the stretched cord 
of attention demanded by the conversation of Richard 
Caversham. 

And now at the window of his room, with no thought 
of sleep in his mind, he was dwelling on the wistful 
yearning of his new-found passion. 

Now for the first time he knew the hunger of love. 
Now for the first time in his life he was made aware of 
the strongest of human passions. He found himself 
absorbed by a single longing. His mind and his heart, 
every fragment of his personality, were lost in the 
being of a girl. Heaven and earth were blotted out 
from his soul. Men and angels ceased to have exist- 
ence. In the heart of one girl he found his eternity 
and his immortality. She compassed his thoughts and 
filled the firmament of his imagination. Her personality 
pervaded his existence. He was so obsessed by her 
that his life up to this moment of enchantment seemed 
to him as vague and shadowy and unreal as a dream. 
He had only now begun to live. His future contained 
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nothing but the glorious vision of this adorable She. 
M And I once mistook interest in that married woman for 
love ! '■ he exclaimed bitterly. He compared the open 
joyfulness of the girl with the creeping tenderness of the 
soft-voiced woman, and shuddered to remember that he 
had given thought and reflection to Diana. Harry out- 
dazzled that woman as the moon outshines a glowworm. 
To possess this spirit of delight was now the whole 
concern of his existence. To think upon her beauty, 
to build her before his mind's eye, to tell himself again 
and again that she was iEgle, queen of the Naiades, 
this was sweet work, full of reward, and for a little it 
sufficed. But love is more masterful. To possess her, 
to bind her to him, to have for his own the whole 
thoughts of her mind and the only affection of her 
heart, this hunger, insisting on its intensity through the 
pleasant transport of his ecstasy 3 became gradually 
the master-thought of his soul. He ceased to paint her 
glowing picture on the canvas of night. He thought 
about the possession of her* 
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" I will make her my own," he said, turning from 
the window. " I will conquer her, body and soul. I 
will set myself to win her." 

He fell to thinking how such conquests were attained. 
How do men gain their end in love ? He must make 
himself appear worthy in her eyes. He must bring her 
with his adoration the honour and respect of men. 
There must be laurels laid at her feet. He must 
do something in the world. She must see in him 
not only a lover, but a hero. He must be her Hector. 

The consciousness of power which had never been 
absent from him, and which had upheld him in the 
growing conviction of his loneliness, began now to 
guide his faculties .and shape his ambitions. He 
would bend himself to world tasks. He would go 
into the arena and meet giants. His nostrils dilated 
and his breath came deeply as he thought of the 
battle. What work there was to do 1 He would 
. leave his father praying at the altar, and go down 
into the world to strike great blows for his country. 
His voice should be the trumpet-note of Isaiah. He 
would speak to the people like a prophet. Among 
the whisperers and flatterers he would lift up his 
voice and utter the judgments of Jehovah. To 
quicken the soul of England, to make her feel the shame 
of her suffering poor and the abhorrence of her evil- 
doers, to rouse her so that she stood up bright and 
beautiful once more, and acknowledged God in all 
her ways, and followed the counsels of the Most High — 
what a task to do, what a destiny to achieve ! 

He would emulate what had been written of his 
hero Milton : " The zeal with which he laboured for the 
public good, the fortitude with which he endured 
every private calamity, the lofty disdain with which 
he looked down on temptations and dangers, the 
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deadly hatred which he bore to bigots and tyrants, 
and the faith which he so sternly kept with his country 
and with his fame," 

He was roused from his dream by the sharp and 
sudden roar of rain, striking on the ground and on the 
sill of his window. The darkness was silver-striped 
by this sudden storm. He turned back into the room, 
and saw how far spent was the night, " To-morrow I 
will begin/' he said, and falling asleep to the long 
rustle of the rain his dreams were all of victory and of 
possession. 

He woke early, and went out into the morning to 
walk his heated thoughts into order. He passed 
through the garden, crossed a meadow, and entered 
a wood whch led to the marshes and the river. The 
grey earth was wet with the night's rain, the air had 
the sharpness of frost, there was a wind blowing from 
the sea, and in the midst of scudding clouds a steel- 
coloured sun was thrusting thin shafts of aguish light. 
His heavy dubbined boots were shining with wet 
and plastered with clover leaves and blades of grass. 
He walked quickly and came into the open of the 
marshes with his blood tingling. Suddenly he stopped 
and held his breath. Harry Caversham was there. 

She was sitting on a felled elm with her face to the 
wind. Her head was erect, and oblivious of her 
surroundings she was beating time to an imaginary 
orchestra, and humming the theme of the second 
movement of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Diver 
listened. At first he was only filled with surprise 
that one so bright and debonnuire should find pleasure 
in this sad and plaintive music. But as he listened 
another thought took its place in his mind. The slow 
majestic music which utters the very magnificence 
of som>\\. lild him spellbound. No music he had 
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hitherto heard resembled it. His ears listened to 
every note as they floated softly and slowly to him 
over the girl's shoulder, which lifted and fell with the 
heave of her arm. Though he was the least musical 
of men the sublime pathos of the great Andante wove 
itself into his-soul, and became a part of his being. He 
reverenced it, and he was never to forget it. Again 
and again in the years that lay before him, years filled 
with triumph and victory, he was to hear this music 
sounding through the chambers of his brain with the 
exceeding bitter anguish of remorse. But he felt now 
no dark^ggft from the future falling across his listening 
soul. He fed his heart upon the girl's sweet voice, 
and received into his memory the gracious picture that 
she made, seated in the wild grey open, her face lifted 
to the wind which stirred her hair, one hand resting 
on the fallen tree which served her in the office of a 
seat, the other rising and falling in the air as though 
the wide marshes stretching away beyond the distant 
river to the still more distant and invisible sea were 
filled with musicians answering her soul. 

So impressed was he by the lovely theme that he 
could not suffer himself to be caught listening to it, 
like an eavesdropper. He felt as though he were 
holding an ear to the sacred confidence of this beautiful 
girl. He drew softly back from her, keeping his eyes 
fixed upon her, and because the wind was blowing past 
her she did not hear the movement of his feet. 

He waited in the winter-fragrant wood, walking 
slowly to and fro, lingering for her to pass him. The 
wind filled the grey trees with moan and threat ; from 
the rocking branches dripped a shining spray of rain- 
drops to the bed of russet and yellow leaves which 
almost buried bramble and bracken ; the blackbirds 
running over these leaves made a sound like four- 
footed creatures. 

9 
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When she came upon him all trace of sadness and 
reverie and thoughtfulness had vanished from her 
face. She was bright and sparkling, full of delight 
with the morning. M This is not the place to welcome 
the day,' 1 she said, turning him round, with a laugh. 
" I will show you where you should salute the morn- 
ing/* She led him back to the marshes, and springing 
on to the fallen elm, stood with her face to the sea, 
snuffing the air, 

M Isn't it fine 1 " she called to him. Her eyes were 
half-closed to keep out the wind, her hair was blown 
about her face, her skirt blew out behind her. fl Jump 
up, and drink it in," she cried. " Oh, it's strength 
and happiness ! Like this, you should do it ! " She 
stood very upright, her hands resting on her hips, 
and inhaled slowly through her nostrils, filling her 
lungs with the strong air ; after holding it a min- 
ute without effort, she gradually exhaled it through 
her parted lips, letting her breast sink gently down 
again. " See how long you can hold it ! " she chal- 
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the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamours in the slippery clouds. 

I remember learning Henry the Fourth when I was 
twelve. Come along," she cried, stepping down from 
the tree, " we must go back. I love the flat marshes, I 
love the packed clouds, and I love the thunder of the 
sea ; but I love too my morning coffee, and my break- 
fast. It's good to be keen about everything." 

As they walked through the wood, he, silent and dis- 
turbed in soul, being overwhelmed by the rush of her 
spirits and the generous friendliness of her manner, 
she fell a-musing, and presently began to hum again 
the theme of the Second Movement, with that same 
tragic wailful note, but now softer and more abstract- 
edly. He glanced up quickly and saw all the joy gone 
from her face, and a look of dull sorrow in her eyes. 

" What is that music ? " he said, before he had 
quite realized this change in her expression. 

She held up a gentle hand to bid him wait, and now 
that she was roused from her musing began to breathe 
the music with energy, beating the majestic time 
with her right hand, as he had seen her on the felled 
tree before the marshes. The sorrow left her eyes as 
she proceeded. " It's Beethoven," she said presently ; 
" don't you know the Fifth Symphony ? It's the slow 
beating of the wings of destiny above our heads, the 
quiet knocking of Fate on the doors of our hearts. 
Listen ! " She hummed again, half turning her face 
to him, her hand lifting and quieting the music as she 
walked. " How relentless it is I " she said. " That 
wonderful theme runs through the whole movement. 
It's Fate. It's the Unaltejableness of things. The foot- 
steps of Fate on the stair. Oh, but you must hear it 
from a great orchestra . It's then you realize Beethoven I 
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It's then you feel the majesty of music. Imagine all 
the violins filling your ears with that music ! 

When they came into the open of the meadows the 
gaiety of her manner returned. " Will you forgive me," 
she asked, " if I teach you how to walk ? You walk 
very badly, really you do. Your head hangs forward 
because you do not hollow your back so that the body 
rests properly on its support. You ought to walk from 
the hips, not from the knees, I can't imagine a man 
wanting to be a soldier, but I do love to see a regiment 
go by- Have you ever seen a Highland regiment ? 
That's a fine sight- Marching is a splendid thing when 
it's done properly/' She marched like a soldier, 
humming the march from Tannhauser, " I was 
drilled by a Fraulein as soon as I could stand ! " she 
laughed. " I do Indian clubs every morning, I can 
touch the ground with my fingers without bending the 
knees. It all helps to keep one strong and fit, and if 
you are strong and fit, you are happy. You can enjoy 
life. Now, Mr. Diver, you aren't half happy enough 
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the recklessness of a spendthrift. Nothing could 
exhaust her confidence, nothing outlive her devotion 
to art. This beautiful and precocious child was 
upheld in all her labours by a lofty purpose. She 
was the passionate disciple of Music. 

She shared the schoolroom life of Diver and Charles. 
They took breakfast together, they went walking 
and riding and sailing together, they read aloud to 
each other before the fire, she played to them, and 
when frost came they went skating together on the 
Abbey lake. " You know Mrs. Lawford, don't you ? " 
she once asked him, as he fastened her skates ; " do 
you like her ? " 

" She has been very kind to me," he answered. 

M She has been very kind to me, too," she said ; 
" but I can't bear her. Be quick with your skates, and 
I'll race you to the end of the pond." 

The thought of Mrs. Lawford did not trouble Diver ; 
he had even forgotten how she had warned him that 
Harry Caversham was forbidden ground. The great 
lady, he knew, was sauntering somewhere under a para- 
sol on the Riviera, waiting for the sun to warm England 
before she trusted her soft flesh to its northern skies. 

Her memory was nothing to him now. He had 
explained to his father that the gift of her little watch 
was a token of friendship, but the noble old man had 
permitted no base suspicion to enter his mind. Diana 
would return to England and find him in love. If he 
could trust her he would seek her aid in his ambitions. 
That was how he thought of her. As a friend, not 
quite to be trusted. 

Hurrell Diver was now installed in the rectory 
which the decorators, instructed by Harry Caversham, 
and Ann Golden, following her own ideas, had now 
made habitable and cheerful. The blind retriever 
was quite contented with the new kitchen, and tta, 
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fox-terrier went rat hunting on his own account in the 
barns and corn sheds and piggeries of the glebe farm, 
John was to take up his quarters in the rectory when 
Charles was considered fit to face the change. Parson 
Diver was well pleased with his new abode 3 and very 
happy in making friends among the Suffolk peasants. 
For Richard Caversham he felt the amused sympathy 
which a large and tranquil soul feels for irritable and 
restless natures. 

w Your father possesses something which you and 
I lack," Caversham said to John* fl He has a fortunate 
capacity for receiving the universe like a little child. 
Such men never create, but death leaves a smile upon 
their faces*" 

John was satisfied with the gradual friendliness which 
now marked his relations with Richard Caversham. 
This fiery man was not only pleased with the progress 
John had made in Charles's education, but he was 
curiously interested in the mind changes of his son's 
tutor. They sat together nearly every evening in the 
Keep, and Caversham would dispute with the younger 
man in philosophy and politics. Yet there was nothing 
intolerant or impatient in his manner. The old irrita- 
bility seemed to disappear, He was like an artist 
colouring a picture, struggling with the limitations of 
a finite art to express an infinite idea. To tell truth 
he found an absorbing pleasure in fashioning the strong 
and noble mind of Diver in the likeness of his own 
opinions* No longer able to utter his views to the 
world, shut out by the fire of his own temper from 
the national counsels, and hating with an ever increas- 
ing hate the sentimental and democratic tendency of 
the times, he took grim pleasure in shaping the mind 
of Diver, a mind naturally sympathetic perhaps to 
social opian dreams, shaping it in the drastic 
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and relentless mould of science, and fitting it some day 
to take the public part he would have played himself in 
the affairs of the nation. A poet on the side of science 
and right reason opposed with an imaginative passion 
against sentimentalism, was a diverting possibility. 

This was the new pleasure which had come to Richard 
Caversham. He saw his son drawing nearer to him 
from out the mists of madness. He felt assured of the 
day's coming when the boy would be his very own to 
direct and form, to counsel and to love. This growing 
hope he hugged in the secret of his soul. It warmed 
his heart 9 it all but dispersed the acrid bitterness of 
his mind. Some day very surely his son would be 
restored to him. Until that day dawned he proposed 
to himself to form the man whose influence was on his 
son. There was something approaching to affection 
in his heart for John Diver. It was Diver who had 
given him hope in the fondest ambition of his soul. 
Moreover the young man's rock-like reality, his 
stern earnestness, and his unwavering sincerity 
pleased the fastidious mind of Richard Caversham ; 
and when he saw with what a noble courage the 
Puritan accepted the iconoclastic truth of science, 
which, as it seemed, pulled down his altars, silenced 
his psalms, and emptied his heavens, accepted it, 
not because he wished it, but because it was the 
truth in his eyes, there came to the watchful and 
critical mind of the embittered man almost an 
enthusiasm for the character of his pupil. 

So he had conceived the idea of training this 
deep-thinking tfhd inflexible mind in the faith of 
science, seeing in him a leader of men, one who might 
some day go down into the lists of battle and fight under 
his standard against folly, sentiment, and a mad 
socialism. The very qualities of his nature which would 
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have made him a Mirabeau on the side of discontent 
and distress, might, so Caversham conceived the 
matter, be made a chief and powerful impetus on the 
side of logic and science* In any case, it was a beguile- 
ment of time if not an object in life to shape and form 
the mind of this powerful and original thinker. 

As for John Diver, he weighed these nightly con- 
ferences with Caversham, and considered how he 
could turn them to the profit of his career. He was 
set upon performing some mighty work. He had 
the passion of youth for glory and fame. He wanted 
to wring honour from the hard world. He desired 
to serve God, and to win Harry Caversham. 

His mind turned more and more to politics. There 
he might carve himself a career. It might be, as 
Caversham said, that poverty was only the effect of 
over-breeding ; it might be that the remedies pro- 
posed by socialism would lead to national bankruptcy 
and a bureaucratic tyranny hideous and destructive ; 
but there was need, urgent need, so he saw with his soul, 
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mankind. Evolution gave him a religion. He saw 
that God's laws never changed. He saw that strength 
governed the processes of nature. He saw that the 
minds which swayed nations and made history, were 
not the minds of artists and poets and dreamers and 
worshippers, but the inflexible and relentless minds 
of conquerors. The work done in the world by Francis 
of Assisi compared with the work done by Darwin, 
was like the havoc wrought by a zephyr in summer 
trees in comparison with the world-work of the glacier. 
It seemed to him as he pondered the inclinations of 
his mind, that his career lay in the direction of prophecy ; 
very strong with a sure faith in this resistless God, 
and armed with the conviction that character counted 
more in the destinies of a nation than wealth or power, 
he would set up the banner of a religious patriotism, 
and declare war upon both houses in miserable politics. 
Yes, thither lay his career. With reverent feet he 
would follow in the footsteps of Milton, and his voice 
should be a trumpet in the ears of England. He was 
at an age when such a dream is natural ; he was minded 
with a power which made it possible. All the energy 
and ambition of youth, swelled and fired by the 
passion of a lover, rose in a broad and towering wave 
of determination as he saw more and more clearly 
the way before him. 

Such was the condition of Diver's mind, when a 
conversation with Richard Caversham turned his 
thoughts into a different channel. He had returned 
one winter's afternoon with Harry and Charles from 
sailing Mr. Caversham's yacht on the river, when Mrs. 
Caversham, meeting him in the hall, drew him on one 
side and told him that her husband wished to see him 
in the Keep. She was kinder to him than she had 
been in the early days of his coming, but he still felt 
a certain distaste for her society. Wtvexv && ^m^. 
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him this message he looked up quickly and met her 
eyes, There was a quiet smile in them which confirmed 
his suspicion. He felt a chill strike his heart. She had 
guessed his love for Harry. Diver kept his eyes fixed 
upon her, and she answered his gaze. It was only 
for a moment they challenged each other, but both 
knew in that moment that they were conscious enemies. 
Yet the supposition of Diver was wide of the mark. 

When he entered Caversham's room in the Keep, 
conscious again of his loneliness, Ms suspicion was at 
first lulled to rest by the extreme and unusual amia- 
bility of his master, 

11 Mrs. Caversham has been talking to me about 
Charles/' said the squire, glancing up at Diver as he 
stood facing the hearth* " The boy is wonderfully 
improving. The signs of has improvement are strong 
and unmistakable. You remember that I promised 
to reward you according to results ? I propose to 
do so now. I double your salary, and I am going to 
place in your hands a letter-of-credit which will give 
you three months* travel abroad with Charles. The 
boy made a start when you took him to Yorkshire. 
Foreign travel may restore him completely. I am 
tl linking chiefly of him ; but I am also thinking of 
you. Travel will enlarge your mind* I propose to 
send you to Paris, to Florence, to Venice, to Vienna, 
and to Berlin. You will be provided with a courier 
and a body-servant, The languages and the bother 
of travelling arrangements will not incommode you. 
You will be perfectly free to study men and cities, 
and to enjoy yourself. I shall expect you to return 
home with an enlarged vision /' 

Diver a month before would have hailed this com- 
munication with delight. Now it was a sentence of 
exile. He could not account for the pleasantness of 
Caversham's manner, but he felt that he was being 
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banished from the Paradise which contained his love ; 
he felt convinced that he was losing Harry Caversham. 

He determined to fight for her. 

" You are very kind to me," he said slowly ; " and 
I am grateful to you. There is a matter which I think 
I ought to mention to you now. I>have been feeling 
of late that I ought to set my hand to work which will 
be a career to me. I do not think I ought to lead much 
longer this pleasant far niente existence. I have a 
reason for wishing to provide for myself. It is time I 
began my life's work." 

" Leave yourself in my hands," said Caversham. 
" I will provide your work and your income. Restore 
my son, and you shall lack for nothing. Do not regard 
yourself as idling. You are preparing your mind for 
the work I have planned for you. Fulfil your present 
duty. You are in my hands." 

It flashed through Diver's mind how this powerful 
man had once said to him, " There is nothing that 
shall be too great for you to demand of me, from the 
half of my kingdom to the hand of my daughter." 
A light shone in his eyes, his heart beat with joy. 
Caversham, seeing the change in his expression, dis- 
missed from his mind the sudden fear that Diver might 
leave him. " You are doing your work well," he said 
" stick to it, accomplish it ; your future will be the 
brighter for it." 

But Diver, as he walked back to the house, was 
troubled by the look which he had seen in Mrs. Caver- 
sham's eyes. And as he puzzled himself as to what 
it might mean, sick at heart for his departure, there 
sounded in his soul Beethoven's Andante, big with 
destiny. 

He entered the hall and came face to face with Mrs. 
Caversham. She met his gaze with the same smiling 
expression of challenge and conscious enmity. 






CHAPTER VIII 
FATE OBSTRUCTS 

DIANA stayed a busy week in London on her 
return from Roquebrune, and then with her 
husband and a party of guests, which included Lord 
Butley, proceeded to Bulford Abbey. 

Frank Lawford accepted without wonder or suspicion 
Diana's explanation of this unusual visit to Suffolk, 
She wished, so she told him, to assist Lord Butley with 
the intractable Caversham in the delicate matter of 
Miss Harry, Mr, Lawford was now at an age when 
hunting loses some of its attractions ; he rode over 
fifteen stone ; his eyesight was not so good ; a stiff 
fence stopped the regularity of his breathing ; a long 
day in the saddle stiffened him. He was quite willing 
to spend a month in Suffolk instead of going as was 
his custom to their place in Lincolnshire. Diana 
provided him with men who played cards and could 
talk about racing- " We are in the hands of Love/ 1 
he said, smiling, and proceeded to discuss the cook. 

He did not guess, nobody guessed, that the wearied 
lady of fashion desired the peace of Suffolk that she 
might refresh her spirit with the Puritan, Such was 
the truth. She had become more than curious about 
that interesting young man. She sometimes con- 
fessed to herself, indeed, that if she had been twenty 
years younger- . . . But she no sooner confessed this 
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than she smiled at the folly. No ; twenty years ago 
she would have married Frank Lawford, with his 
compelling virtues and his undeniable qualifications. 
And as for her present feelings towards the Puritan, 
they were but the natural interest which any woman 
of intelligence, somewhat bored by the repetition of 
the social round, might find in her heart for a character 
so fresh and original. 

Yet was the lady mightily put about when she 
discovered on her arrival at the Castle that the young 
man for whom she entertained this so natural interest 
was wandering far afield in the cities of Europe. She 
heard this disastrous intelligence from Harry, who threw 
the news carelessly over her shoulder as she ran away 
to join Lord Butley in the garden. " Charles is away," 
she cried, " Mr. Diver is running him over Europe." 

Diana turned from watching the girl to find the 
eyes of Mrs. Caversham studying her with a cold inquiry. 

" That is an excellent idea," she said quietly . She 
shook her hand further into her muff, and sat down 
beside Mrs. Caversham. " Travelling with so interest- 
ing a young man should work wonders for Charles." 

While she cloaked her disappointment, realizing 
then for the first time that something more than a 
mere curiosity or a mere friendly interest had brought 
her to Suffolk, the bright and radiant Harry Caversham 
was leading her lover through the wood that led to the 
marshes. 

The coming of spring was in the air. Crocuses 
flamed on the dew-speckled lawns ; the tasselled wood 
was white with snowdrops and green in the midst of 
its brown carpet with the broad leaves of primroses 
not yet in flower. There was more than a twittering 
in bush and budding tree ; all the birds were singing 
together with a wild and thrilling joy. And there 
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was that young brightness in the fresh moist air and 

that deep fragrance from the upturned steaming earth, 

and that jocund sense of frolic and high-spirits in the 

limpid twinkling blue of the sky, where larks sang 

their hearts out in the glory of sunbeams, there w^re 

all these young glad things which are the forerunner 

and cheerful harbingers of delectable spring. 

They walked side by side down the narrow path 

through the wood, their feet brushing the wet grass 

which grew beneath the trees, their faces catching the 

light and dark of the chequered shade. She was foil 

of happiness. Her arm lay lightly through his, her face 

was raised, a song came from her lips— 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
And tone his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat. 

" You really sing very well," he said, turning to her 
with admiration. 

She shook her head with a smile, and went on with 
the song, clinging to his arm — 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

When she ceased, she turned to him with a smiling 
reproach in her eyes, and drawing his arm nearer to 
her, whispered mockingly : " Who doth ambition 
shun And loves to he in the sun ? " She put him 
gently away from her. " Oh, my brave cavalier," 
she laughed, " that is a song neither for you nor for 
me. Not the greenwood tree but Westminster Abbey ! 
Not the sweet bird's throat, but the Musikverein Saal ! 
We are both the thirsty children of ambition." 

" You are still ? " 

" Yes i " *>*e cried, growing serious. " I must express 
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myself or die. Why is it we clamour to be heard ? I 
live for the hour when I shall triumph. If I can please 
the Hebe Meister, I can please the world. Do you 
know what I dream of by night and by day ? It is 
to play better than all mankind ! Feel my hands. 
Look at the muscle. They are steel, steel in a velvet 
glove. I could never be happy playing to myself, or 
playing to a drawing-room. I want the world." 

A shadow crossed his face, and he affected to smile 
tolerantly. Before he could speak she was gay again, 
walking more briskly, her hand pressing his arm. She 
drew the perfume of the wood through her nostrils, 
throwing back her head, her eyes half closed with 
satisfaction. " We will talk when we get to my tree," 
she said. " We mustn't talk here. ' Nothing we 
see in nature which is ours ; we have given away our 
hearts, a sordid boon ! ' Listen, and I will sing to 
you. Woods were made for song." 

He glanced at her as she walked beside him down 
the narrow path, and saw how beautiful she was ; 
but he did not hear the words of her song. He was 
troubled by this complicating ambition of the young 
musician. Her religion presented difficulties ; but 
difficulties existed for diplomacy to charm away : her 
devotion to music, however, which had created in her 
mind a hunger for fame, was another matter. How 
should he persuade her away from such a dream ? He 
was not in the least old-fashioned, but he had all the 
pride of a sensitive man regarding his womenfolk. 
It did not please him to think of his wife as a giver of 
concerts, a contestant for paid applause, a public 
figure in the world, however brilliant. While he 
communed with himself, the glad girl at his side, obli- 
vious of everything in his mind, sang to the birds, the 
buds, and the scents of spring : 
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Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

A nil thy crystal -shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart. 

Space to breathe how short soever; 

Thou that mak'st a day of night, 

Goddess excellently bright 1 

So they went together through the sunbeams which 
pierced the odorous greenwood, and came presently 
into the fresh and open brightness of the marshes. She 
ran ahead of him as they issued from the wood, and 
jumped nimbly upon the felled trunk where she had 
stood with Diver. Now as then she drew the air 
gratefully into her lungs, and set her face to the distant 
river and the invisible sea. " Before we talk, let us 
breathe — deeply/* she cried, as he stood looking up 
at her. " If we fill our lungs with this good air of the 
sea we shall talk strong thoughts. Come up, and 
stand beside me, Ian* You need it more than II" 
She gave him her hand and drew him up beside her* 
11 Don't overbalance 1 " she laughed, as he shuffled 
carefully round on the tree so as to face in her direction, 
11 Give me your hand, statesman of England : I will 
hold you I Jl 

They stood for a few moments looking over the wide 
marshes, The great plain was filled with browsing 
cattle and nibbling sheep. Sunshine brightened the 
p green of the meadow-grass and patched the curv- 
ing river with light. Far away in the distance, on 
one of the little plank bridges spanning a dyke, they 
could see a restful shepherd leaning on his wand, his 
collie sitting on its haunches at his feet. The shepherd's 
steeple hat showed clear cut against the sky. 

" Now we will sit down, and talk problems/ " 
Harry. She slipped down from the tree, picked a 
blade of grass from the ground, and then seated herself 
demurely on the tree, half turned to her lo 
11 Well ? M she said, holding the grass to her Hps. 
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He took one of her hands, as he sat beside her, and 
stroked it gently between his own. " To begin with," 
he said,/' I love you more distractedly than ever." 

" Oh, what is distracted love ! " she exclaimed. 
" I don't know what it means. Are you quite sure 
you know ? Let me look in your eyes. Take off your 
hat, and let me have a good look at you. Stoop to 
me." She disengaged her hands, and raising them 
removed his eyeglasses. " Oh, you look sleepy and 
half blinded I Ian, shall I tell you exactly and pre- 
cisely and quite naturally how I love you ? " She 
put his eyeglasses on her own nose, and began to count 
on her fingers : " One : because you are handsome 
and wondrous romantic-looking. Two : because you 
are not stiff and formal and stupid and bad-looking 
Hke the normal young man. Three : because you carry 
about with you the sense of the big world, where there 
is strife and battle and a wrestle for great honour. 
Four : because you are very clever and gentle and 
artistic. Five : because you are You — because you 
are the sweetest youth alive, because it is so nice to 
hear you say, ' Harry, I love you/ and because my 
own heart says to me all day, ' You cannot tell why 
it is, but you love him.' There are my five reasons, 
my five-fingered exercise in love, and — there is my whole 
hand upon it ! " 

He stooped over the hand she gave him, and kissed 
it. " Now restore my eyesight," he said, " that I 
may see you and be perfectly happy." ^ 

" It is a pity you wear glasses," she said, placing 
them on his nose. " They make you look donnishly 
clever and rather dilettante and fastidious ; but they 
hide the romance in your eyes. You have beautiful 
eyes — soft, sleepy, Italian eyes — and your dark hair 
is like a poet's and your skin is like a painter's. You 
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remind me sometimes of the Sieur cle Rubempre, 
adorable Lucien, but you are nicer than h' 
are good. Your taste keeps you from folly. The devil 
take all rackety young bucks ! They are so stupid.*" 

He held her hands, playing with the soft white 
fingers which became like steel when she played. lt Lis- 
ten to my definition of distracted love/' he said. " A 
lover is distracted when thoughts of his mistress so 
cross and recross the threads of his existence that 
he can weave nothing but her image, I fear to speak 
in the House of Commons lest I should cry f Har 
instead of ' England/ I fear to take pen lest I paint 
your praises for the Nineteenth Century instead of 
Jane Austen's or William Hazlitt's. I fear to pray in 
church lest I should cry for the love of Harry and not 
for the succour of the Holy Mother, I am so ridden 
by the thought of you that I almost told a servant at 
my club the other day to fetch me Harry when I meant 
sauterne ; and so often now do people gape and gasp 
at me across the dinner-table that I am persuaded ray 
conversation about Bismarck or Dr. Livingstone or 
Mr* Blight's latest oratory is tangled with rapture of 
Harry's hair or ecstasy of Harry's eyes. In a word, 
sweet mistress, you rule my thoughts and possess 
my soul. I can do no work for thinking of you. You 
interrupt me. I cannot proceed because of your sha- 
dow in my path, I am distracted by you. You must 
leave me, or I shall go moonstruck into the woods 
wailing Harry to the pixies and the fays." 

11 Oh, it is so sweet to hear you say sweet things ! " 
she cried. " What woman in the world would not 
envy me now ? A youth handsome beyond compare, 
a voice flutelike and endearing, eyes where admiral 
sits straining for my caress, and lips, dear dusky lips, 
that move all tenderly with yearning. I am bved \ 
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Such a youth, and such a scene as this ! I am in 
heaven. I give thanks to all the gods at once who 
have made me fair. I thank Dan Cupid for bruising 
your heart with arrows plucked from my eyes. How 
sweet the air blows upon my forehead. How kind 
the blue sky greets my eyes. How soft the grass 
shines for me in the sun. Kiss me, Chevalier, and swear 
upon my Kps that you know how I love you." 

They were very happy and fond. The great world 
was far away from them. Here they found nothing 
but pure skies, sweet winds, and a green earth. Nothing 
distracted them from their love. They were for a little 
while like children in the Athens of Pericles. 

" Romeo," she whispered with a smile, releasing 
herself unwillingly from his embrace ; " Romeo, Romeo, 
wherefore art thou -Romeo ? " She roused herself 
and laughed. " I meant no silly jest. But Roman, 
Roman, wherefore art thou Roman ? Why cannot 
our love flow like the river ? Why cannot it be 
with us as it is with flowers and birds and the free 
wind ? Why is there always man's oppugnance against 
us ? " She-shuddered a little, and grew sad. 

" That difficulty can be brushed aside," he answered. 
" I love you a thousand times more than I loved you 
yesterday. Your kisses have brought all my passion 
to a head. I will win you at once. There must be 
no delay. Before you go back to Vienna you must 
wear my ring. Nothing shall separate us. I will go 
back and speak to my father at once. Let me carry 
to him only the message that you will " 

" Oh, yes," she broke in ; " say what you like for 
me I I will abjure Martin Luther and English history 
for your sake I For your sweet sake, I will go barefoot ; 
nay, with peas in my sandals to St. Peter's. What 
does it matter ? Am I to be wrapped in an Anglican 
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shroud or decked with the wedding-garment of 
I will live and love you. But, how I hale it all! 
Romeo, how I hate it all ! * * 

" It will seem so little to you three 
he said, smiling. 

She grew suddenly serious. ""Three year* heace 1 *j 
she repeated, with wonder and perplexity in her eyefc 

" You will look back and smile at the pother. We 
shall be so well content with our love." 

" What shall I be in three years 9 time ? Oh, lea. 
I don't want " 

"What is it, little Harry?"' 

" I have begun to surrender/ 9 

" You conquer me by surrendering/' 

" Will the surrender go on, will it be always lor me 
to surrender ? " 

" What else have you to surrender ? " 

She turned away from him. " I cannot give up my 
art," she said with decision. " No ; I cannot play 
the pervert there/' 

He fondled her hand, and smiled. 

" Your music is one of my blisses," he said. 

" But I must be an artist." She held herself erect. 
" I cannot become what I am not. I must be an 
artist ? " / 

" Sweet, you are an artist ; nothing can change the 
gift of the gods. You must be an artist all your life ; 
what is the trouble ? " 

" But I want to triumph." She turned and looked 
him full in the eyes. " Do you know what I mean 
by saying ' I love my art ' ? I could not be content to 
play in the drawing-room, and hear people simper to me, 
' How pretty I ' or ' What is that piece, I seem to know 
it ? ' Ian, I want Vienna and Berlin to say, • Sublime ! * 
I have worked for it ; I have toiled for it. When I 
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was a little girl of nine I felt the call of the gods. I 
have never turned back. Night and day, I have 
dreamed of uttering everything in my soul through the 
lips of music. When I went to Vienna der Hebe 
Meister said to tne, ' You have the love ; a Vorbereiter 
shall give you the technique ; I will give you the 
mastery/ Four years I have worked with him. 
' Yoii have conquered,' he said to me, when I bade 
him farewell ; ' courage did much, but love did all. 
Do not let the world soil your great love ; it will carry 
you to the bosom of Beethoven in the heaven of 
heavens.' Ian, it isn't common notoriety I seek. 
Do you understand ? It's homage. Homage for 
music. I have loved like a disciple ; I have toiled like 
an apostle. Is there to be no heaven ? I love my art. 
I do not love the world. I can't become a Mrs. Lawford." 

The pride which shone in her young face, exalted 
by the fervour of her utterance, lifted him almost to 
her level. The man of talent had glimpse of a child 
of genius. He felt the magic of her pure soul, and 
the sublimity of her purpose. All thought of the crowd's 
vulgar struggle for notoriety, for sensation, for success, 
was dissipated from his mind as he looked into the 
girl's pure eyes and realized the intensity of her devo- 
tion. He was in the presence of genius. 

" Michael Angelo's father," he said, " tried to flog 
art out of him. It was the whip that broke." 

" All through my life," she said sadly, " I have gone 
in fear of some dark and intangible thing waiting to 
stop me and hurt me. I feel it now, close at my elbow. 
I wish I had been born a peasant's child in Austria. 
I am not afraid of poverty, and I welcome struggle. 
The life of a student satisfies me. Its struggle, its 
carelessness, its happy simple pleasures — these my soul 
ioveth. But riches, society, decorum, propriety — 
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all the horrid -sounding words which stand for petty 
tyranny — frighten and chill me. Chevalier, you are 
different from the Philistines. You don't reverence 
convention before art. Respectability is nothing 
to you. The world is so little. Society is so mean* 
Art is immortality. You do understand ? — you told 
me once you dreaded going to the Lords because 
battle in the House of Commons is so good. You 
must understand/ 1 

He soothed her, and told her that he understood. 
For a few moments she sat puzzled and dissatisfied* 

M No/' she said at length, M it is not easy. It is 
very difficult. I see it from your point of view, from 
your father and mother's point of view. There is 
something there which is quite different from my 
own vision of life. If only you were a ballad-monger* 
a painter, a village carpenter ! Why are you you, 
Chevalier ? A Countess of Lincoln who drew Europe 
to her piano I The world turned topsyturvy ! " 

" Listen/' he said gently, taking her hands. " I 
have hit upon a plan. You shall go into the world 
my affianced wife, and you shall play until that world, 
like me. is at your feet. For five years you shall 
taste the world's homage. After, you shall be my wife ; 
you shall be mine, and not any more the world's." 

She sat with her eyes set towards the sea, thinking, 

11 What do you say ? *' he asked, looking at her, and 
still holding her hands, 

" Why should those five years seem so sweet ? " 
she said slowly, " and the other — so like the end of 
holidays ? I want you. Why should I feel five 
years to be so short ? M 

The words of her song came back to her — 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe how short soever, 
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She loved her lover, she desired him with the great 
passion which only genius can create ; but because of 
her genius she shrank from the appalling prospect of 
stifling comfort and unprofitable idleness which he 
brought to her as one of his gifts. She would have been 
happy to work for him, to live with him in a garret, to 
be his inspiration in conquering the world. But he 
came to her with his place secure, his path broad ruled, 
the world at his feet. She married pomp, circum- 
stance, and the narrower interpretation of noblesse 
oblige in marrying this adorable young man. He 
could no more detach himself from his place in the world 
and his lot in society's life, than she could rid herself of 
passionate allegiance to her art. 

" Try the five years," he said soothingly. " After- 
wards you shall be free to choose between me and the 
world. But, for those five years let me know that there 
is nobody in your heart but me. Love me, and be my 
promised wife. I will see my father at once, and as 
soon as I have satisfied his religious scruples, I will 
return and sue for you from Mr. Caversham. After 
that, love between us for ever." 

The lover, in the midst of his perfectly sincere passion, 
played the pajrt of a skilful diplomatist in this propo- 
sition. He trusted to the proud. and arrogant Mr. 
Caversham to do what he himself shrank from doing, 
to crush in the tender soul of this beautiful girl the 
ambition of her genius. Mr. Caversham would be full 
as hot to prevent his daughter from a public display 
of her talent as would the Earl of Lincoln his daughter- 
in-law. And so Harry would fly to her lover as a 
refuge from tyranny, and the happiness of a great 
drawing-room in London would gradually wean her 
from the dusty road of fame and make her forget her 
art. He had the Englishman's common-sense opinions 
about genius. 
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As for the child of genius she saw neither hope nor 
despair in the gentle and sweet-uttered proposal of 
her lover. She was only conscious, throughout her 
whole being, of a sensation winch had haunted even 
her dancing childhood like the shadow of her own 
happiness, and which had grown with her youth into 
the shape and substance of relentless destiny. She 
felt conscious of opposition. The road did not run 
straight, the stream did not flow smooth, between her 
and the goal there was obstruction. 

She desired to have her lover and her art. She 
wished it to be smooth and pleasant between them. 
She wished to go forward hand in hand with her lover> 
their faces set towards the mountains of victory, their 
ears filled with the comfortable songs of high endeavour* 
their souls oblivious of the petty world. She resented 
with a sick fear the interference of society. 

" Is it not wonderful to think, Ian," she said sud- 
denly, " that if Liszt had been born an English earl the 
world might never have heard him play ; and if Bern- 
hardt had been born the daughter of an English duke, 
the world might never have seen her act ! I wonder 
if Beethoven would have been allowed to compose, 
or Velasquez to sell pictures, or Patti to sing, if their 
parents had been among the mighty of the English 

She laughed, and rose from the tree, stretching her 
hand towards him. " I am stupid at thinking things 
out if I am not alone/' she said, as they walked away. 
11 I will arrange my thoughts to-night, and tell you 
all about it to-morrow. Now we are in the wood, No 
more business 1 I am glad to be with you, happy to 
feel the touch of your hand, so happy to be able to 
turn my eyes and see you. It is sweet to be with one's 
lover. Let the world go hang I Yes, Ian, you may 
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kiss me. There is no one here to play the ugly part of 
Fate, and only the birds to envy us. Which do I love 
most," she cried softly in his arms," you or music ? 
You ! What a madness is a kiss I " 

She told him on the morrow that he might 
go to Lord Lincoln and say that she would enter the 
Roman Church. " I will try to be the best wife in the 
world five years from now," she concluded. 

He made tender play with her, stroking her hair, 
kissing her eyes, and whispering his praises into her 
ear. " Do not dread the end of the five years," he 
concluded. "Your drawing-room will never be the 
ineffectual place of a bored and stupid society ; you will 
make it brilliant, you will draw intellect to your side, and 
you shall be the patron of art." 

" I had rather be the student," she replied ; " just 
as I should be happier sewing on your buttons and 
making your omelette in the Latin Quarter than 
interviewing your butler in Arlington Street." 

Butley went to London in a blissful and contented 
state of mind. Mrs. Lawford told him that she saw no 
shadow of opposition from Mr. Caversham. He felt that 
he could justly dissemble from his father the matter of 
Harry's unfortunate ambition, and as for the light 
and irresponsible spirit in which the young lady was 
willing to abjure Protestantism and embrace the true 
faith, that was a matter which need not be discussed. 
His business lay in the simple announcement that he 
loved Miss Harriet Caversham, and desired to make 
the lady his wife ; that she was in no way attached to 
the Anglican Church, and had acknowledged the persua- 
sion he had urged on behalf of the historic faith, and 
was ready indeed to enter the holy fold. 

Lord Lincoln was in London, and Butley found 
him in Arlington Street in the plain and business-like 
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chamber which he called ** the office." This was a 
room on the first mezzanine floor overlooking the 
garden. The walls were a duck's-egg green with grey 
skirting boards. There was a thick Turkey carpet on 
the floor. Two large safes stood upon heavy trestles 
against the wall ; cherry-splotched deed boxes with 
white lettering were ranged about on the floor; docu- 
ments tied up with pink tape were set out in a neat 
arrangement on the desk in the centre of the room ; a 
case of pigeon-holes stood in the recess beside the fire- 
place ; instead of pictures on the walls, there were 
coloured and varnished maps fastened by drawing- 
pins. 

At the desk, by the side of which was an ample 
waste-paper basket, with tortoise-shell glasses on the 
end of his nose and a quill pen in his hand, sat my Lord 
of Lincoln, with his varnished boots in a foot muff. 
He was a yellow and wrinkled man of sixty, solemn 
from the brow to the mouth, and humorous in the chin. 
His full-lidded eyes were deeply set in cavernous sockets 
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The flesh of his throat was loose, full of lines and 
creases, and was darker coloured than his face. 

He smiled over the rims of his glasses as his son 
entered the office, set down his pen, and extended a 
wrinkled yellow hand. " From Suffolk ? " he asked, 
moving on his revolving chair so as to present a three- 
quartered view to the young man. There was a pause 
between the two words of his welcome. He was 
known in the House of Lords as the Slow Orator, and 
in Punch as "The Weighty One." There was scarcely 
a monosyllable in the language which he could not 
extend by a terminal er to a most imposing dissyllable. 
His voice was low, but not deep ; the more earnestly 
he felt the more subdued and whisper-like was his tone. 

Lord Butley, having disposed of preliminaries, 
opened his business. " I have come on a romantic 
errand," he said, smiling. " To get your permission, 
in fact, to propose marriage to a girl I have known and 
studied for many years and whom I am quite sure that 
I love." 

" Ah ! An important matter." 

" There are difficulties. Not in the matter of family 
and position, for the family is full as old as our own ; 
but in religion. However " 

" Do I know the people ? " 

" Very well. I am speaking of the Cavershams." 

The earl clapped his hands to the arms of his chair, 
and turned his face full to his son. There was a look 
of horror in his eyes. 

" I think," said Lord Butley, " that I can satisfy 
your anxiety. Harry Caversham has neither the 
agnosticism of her father nor any inherited enthusiasm 
for Protestantism. She is willing, I can say she is 
eager, to become a Catholic." 

The earl continued to stare over the rims of his 
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glasses. " My dear fellow/' he said, very slowly and 
very softly, " what on earth has led you to propose 
such a monstrous thing ? " 

The tone of his voice, the set expression of horror 
in his eyes, greatly impressed the young man. M I 
am aware of no objection except the difficulty of 
creed," he said quietly, 

" Have you moved about the world," continued 
Lord Lincoln, " and mixed with people in London, 

without hearing, without knowing My dear fellow, 

you have been to Bnlford J You have just come from 
there. Caversham's place is close to the Lawfords*. 
You must have seen for yourself/ 1 

11 What ? " 

" Gracious Heaven ! " ejaculated the old man with 
pious consternation, still surveying his son with horror 
and wonderment. He rose slowly from his chair, and 
stood for a moment, with two fingers resting on the 
desk, looking down at Butley over the rims of his 
glasses. His dark trousers were strapped over the neat 
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sham's career itself is enough to tell you that. But 
there's the son. He's mad. The poor child is an 
idiot." 

" I had not thought of that," said Butley a little 
hoarsely. He turned his gaze away from his 
father, and looked towards the window. Great God, 
how he loved her now I 

" Harriet Caversham herself," continued the relent- 
less father, " is said to show taints of the disease. I 
have not seen her for several years, but people tell me 
she is undoubtedly doomed." 

" That is not true." 

" Even if it is not true, her children " 

u Yes, I know." His face was grey, and there was 
moisture in his eyes. 

" The suggestion is utterly impractical," said 
Lord Lincoln, standing clear of the table. He squared 
his shoulders, and raised himself off his heels. ," You 
must see it is. I am sorry for you. Indeed, I feel for 
you. But — you are my eldest son. You cannot 
possibly marry into such a family. It's suidde." 

Butley was very white. A dew of perspiration 
stood on his forehead, and the palms of his hands were 
as if they had been dipped in water. He felt cold as ice. 

" I pray God," said Lord Lincoln, " you have said 
nothing either to Caversham or his daughter." 

" Not to the father." 

" You must break it off with the girl immediately." 

" It is not easy to do these things quickly." 

" But for her own sake it must not be delayed." 

" Ah, for her sake ! " 

" I do not know what you can say to her," said 
Lord Lincoln, moving back to his chair, where he 
stood looking down on the cushion with his hands on 
the back. " But you must very certainly clear your- 
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self free from the entanglement. I have no wish to 
hurry you into marriage, albeit at my age and consider- 
ing your position, I have the right to do so ; but I 
must ask you at once, without a moment's delay, to 
rescue yourself from this impossible imbroglio." 

" Are you quite sure there is madness in the family ? " 
asked Bulk w bringing his gaze from the window, " I 
have seen the boy and he is certainly not perfectly 
normal, but I have always understood that he is only 
backward." 

11 Put out from your head all idea of this alliance," 
answered Lord Lincoln, resuming his seat and replac- 
ing his eyeglasses, " The boy has inherited madness 
from his father, and from his father's father. The 
Cavershams have been a furious and irresponsible race 
for three centuries. Caveisham has never behaved 
himself like a sane man. His wife too — the mother 
of his daughter I — is a child of Garry AinsJie, who lived 
the first part of his dissolute life in the company 
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young man. " Poor Harry ! " she exclaimed, " it will 
be terrible for her/' 

" I am going to tell her to-morrow morning," he 
announced ; " then with your leave I will depart. I 
must travel. Not to Vienna, alas ! " 

The morning came, beautiful and kind. In the 
hot sunshine you could hear the gentle movement of 
birds on the trees and smell the fragrance of stirring life 
on the soft air. Birds flew into green-freckled hedges 
with hair and feathers in their beaks. The woods rang 
with music. Spring had burst upon the world from a 
summer sky. It was a morning of ecstasy. 

Butley's visit called Harry from the schoolroom 
piano. She came tripping down the hall stairs, singing 
a song. All the light went out from her eyes when she 
saw him. 

" Let us go out," he said, and led the way into the 
garden. He had spent a night of agony. The pallor 
of his face had deadened to grey. His eyes were 
ringed with shadows. He looked haggard in the 
sunlight of the happy morning. 

" I knew ! I knew 1 " she exclaimed, as they 
walked together. 

" Oh, Harry, my heart is breaking ! " 

" I knew it when I was a little girl," she went on. 
" It isn't you, Ian ; it isn't your father ; it's fate. 
Something is going to hurt me all through my life, and 
through me other people. I oughtn't to have been 
born Harry Caversham. It was an accident ; I must 
suffer for it." 

How the brightness of the day mocked him ! His 
soul was in tribulation, and the birds sang. Darkness 
covered him, and the sun danced in the heavens. 

The agony in his heart was not all selfish grief 
for his own great loss. It wounded him to feel that 
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this beautiful child was shadowed by so horrible 
a dower as madness. It was ghastly to know it 
It made him sick and faint and dizzy to walk beside 
her knowing it. 

As they reached the wood she turned to him quickly. 
" Is it very bad for you ? " she asked, taking his arm. 
u Oh, Ian, I am so sorry for you ! " She stood in 
front of him, holding both his arms with her hands. 
" It hurts you, my dearest ! Don't turn away your 
face. Let me look in your eyes. Oh, Ian, is this 
what they mean by a heart breaking ? " 

He took her in his arms, and embraced her. The 
sighings and soft moanings of their lips had the sadness 
of eternal farewells. They kissed with the desperation 
of pain ; they clung to each other with the despair 
of separation. A sob broke from her heart ; she 
drooped her head, and hid her face from him. " Oh, 
Harry," he murmured, and laid his hand upon the 
sunlight in her hair. 

She raised a passionate face from his shoulder. " I 
said I would be a Roman," she cried ; " why is it they 
tear you out of my arms ? I won't let them. I love 
you. Chevalier, I can't let you go. I will throw 
music to the dogs. I will give up the earth for you." 
She strained him to her, and kissed him in a feverish 
abandonment. 

" You must keep your music," he said to her, as 
they stood apart gazing at each other through tears. 
" It will comfort you in the days ahead. I shall go to 
my work, and you must go to yours. We shall love 
each other to the end of life, and what we do in the 
world will always take character from this great sad 
love of ours. Don't throw anything away." 

" Why ? — you have not told me why ! " she cried, 
her hands on his shoulders. 
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" The reason is nothing to us/' he answered. " It 
is enough that we are separated. My father " 

"My love is answer to everything/' she cried. 
" No, no ; I will challenge this fate. I will not bow 
and submit. Why, Ian ? Why ? Tell me why I may 
not keep yon for my own ? " 

" Oh, I cannot tell you, Harry ! " he cried, looking 
away from her. 

" What I Something I do not know ! — something to 
be kept away from me I Oh, but now I must know I 
Now the reason is everything. Tell me, my love, 
tell me ! " 

" It is not to be told. I will not tell you. Content 
you, sweetest Harry, my dear, dear Harry, content you 
that it is I who bow, and I who submit. It is I who go 
from you. I have heard, and I have bowed. The 
judgment is against me, not against you." 

" What does that mean ? Oh, you talk in riddles 
that sting my wounds like salt. What is the truth ? 
I want to hear the truth." 

" I am not allowed to marry," he answered, and 
looked at her boldly. 

She surveyed him with wonder and amazement. 

" No more is to be said," he concluded. " I tell 
you I am forbidden to marry. I have incurred the 
blame. Your anger is for me, not for my father. I 
ought to have discovered the truth before I asked you 
to love me." 

She looked at him long and searchingly, through 
tears, her face very white and her lips twitching. 

" This world, so full of darkness and secret threats, 
will drive me mad," she said slowly, and he shuddered 
at the word. " I shall become like the fair lady 
Ophelia," she added, forcing a smile. " I shall sing 
hey nan nanny, and the river will drag me from my 

n 
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melodious lay to muddy death." She clung to him 
suddenly, like a frightened child. u Ian, I am afraid of 
life* I am afraid to look, to see, to touch, to hear, to 
smell, There is danger, there is murder, there is death 1 
I fear to move. I fear to speak. I am a child left alone 
in the dark* All the summer suns are pitchy darkness 
without you, my dove. Where will you fly ? — why 
will you leave me to moan and pine away ? Oh, there 
are things I cannot understand, and shadows always in 
pursuit of me, 1 love you, and may not love you . You 
love me, and may not love me* I will become a Roman 
for your sake, and for your sake I will sit all day in a 
golden drawing-room saying, ' Do you read Pater ? * 
or * Do you like Turner ? ' or ' Will you let me give you 
sugar in your tea ? p All this I will do — and Something 
I must not know about calk out of darkness, Veto ! * l 

il Harry," he cried, taking her in his arms, " on 
ray soul of honour the fault is mine." The wildness of 
her utterance, the quickness with which she went from 
entreaty to mockery, above all the straining agony 
which changed places so rapidly with laughter in her 
eyes, filled his soul with compassion for the terrible doom 
he saw descending upon her. Every word she uttered. 
every glance she gave him, every wild embrace in which 
she held him, justified his father's ordinance. Infinite 
pity filled his heart, He loved her with this infinite 
pity as well as with the passion of despair. 

if You are ray good angel for evermore," he said, 
fondling her, his lips against her hair. " I am not 
allowed — God forbid it I — to possess you here. But I 
vow to you — oh, listen to me— if faith be true and this 
life not a mockery, in other worlds I will strive " 

" Oh, how far you reach your hand," she cried, 

throwing back her head to look at him, " to catch the 

off interest of tears ! My love, it is here, or 
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it is nowhere. Oh, believe me it is here ! " She 
paused and looked at him intently. "The fault 
is yours ; the punishment is mine/' she said slowly. 
" What is the fault ? Tell me. Ian, don't leave me in 
black darkness. Tell me your fault. You see, you see, 
I have only now discovered how much I love you. I 
used to think my battle was to choose between you and 
music. Now I laugh at music — it is the only laughter 
left in my soul. I want you, and you only. I have 
discovered love. Oh, how great a thing I Cannot we 
run away from the world, and be quite happy together 
in a little dusty attic ? Is that not possible ? Other 
people do it. Cannot we do it, Ian ; you and I ? 
Love is such a " 

" You add to my suffering," he cried, breaking away 
from her. " I can't trust myself any longer in your 
hands. I am going away. You make the anguish of 
parting crueller than death. I must go. Do not kiss 
me again." 

" Tell me," she cried, stepping suddenly towards 
him, and laying her arms about his neck, her cheek 
pressed against his, " tell me why, and I will let you go. 
I must know that. I demand it." She raised her 
face. " Don't 4 be a coward, Chevalier ; tell me the 
truth." 

He held her from him, and looked into her eyes. 
" Harry," he said steadily ; " I will tell you utter 
truth. I have received sentence of death. I am a 
doomed man. God help us both, it's true, it's 
certain." 



; * CHAPTER Dt 

A GIRL'S BATTLE 

THERE is something terrible in our first awakeniqg 
to the shadow of death. It seems to us la 
youth that the shadow falls on every wall except oar 
own dwelling, that the sickle is pat into every field 
save that in which we play. Death is far off , as 
unrealised and remote as our own old age; people 
are dying, but they are not our parents, our brothers 
and sisters, our friends or our acquaintances. 

But horrible and shattering is the first intimate 
and personal effect upon youth of this universal and 
inexorable enemy. To the young and ardent Harry 
Caversham the loss of love was an agony poignant and 
very cruel; but the realization, which came to her 
gradually that her lost lover was walking in the shadow 
of death swallowed up the other sorrow and over- 
whelmed her soul with intolerable anguish. 

Her passionate entreaty to be allowed to share his 
doom to many him and tend him and go with him even 
to the grave, had been denied. He was irremovable 
in his decision to take his shadow from her path. She 
had clung to him, but he had untwined her arms ; 
she had covered his lips with kisses, but he had turned 
away his face ; she had followed him with the cry of 
Ruth, but he had left her. He had gone out of her 
life for ever ; like a sick dog he had goneaway to die 
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in solitude. She did not know that he had left her with 
a lie and that his soul was filled with an aching com- 
passion for the frightful doom which overshadowed her. 

The poor child wept in solitude, and wandered in a 
feverish unrest about the Castle and the fields. She 
could not work, she could not read, she could not rest. 
Her nights were spent half in sleeplessness and half 
in a havoc of wild dreams. She woke to haggard skies 
and pitiless rain with a bitter sympathy : to a cloudless 
heaven and the song of birds with no desire to live. 
It was intolerable to her, the thought that this lovely 
youth, with his gentle eyes, his soft voice, his caressing 
manner and his gracious ways, had now nothing else 
to do in life but wait for the hour of annihilation. She 
loved him with a wild and passionate yearning ; she 
would have slain herself to save him ; and he must 
die ; she was powerless to help him. Schubert's song, 
Der Tod und das Mddchen sighed through her soul. 
She found herself repeating in her solitude the cry : 
"What shall Cordelia do ? Love, and be silent." 

Mis. Caversham was quick to detect the change 
wrought in Harry by this desolation of tragedy. She 
spoke about it to her husband. He dismissed the 
matter : " Butley, I think, is fond of her ; they have 
probably had a lover's quarrel.'* But he watched 
Harry after this, and saw how deeply the child was 
suffering. " You had better speak to her," he said 
to his wife. 

Harry returned one afternoon with Watkins, Charles' 
old nurse, from a visit to the rectory, where she had 
helped Hurrell Diver in his garden while Watkins 
gossiped with Ann Golden in the kitchen. She was 
on her way to the stairs when the butler came to say 
that Mrs. Caversham desired to see her. An instant 
feeling that she was to be cross-examined came to the 
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girl. She had been nearly happy with HurreU Dive,., 
now she was flung suddenly back into the region of 
hopeless tragedy. She had always stood in a certain 
awe of her stern and passionless mother ; now she felt 
definitely afraid and shrank from her. 

" Something is troubling your mind/' said Mrs. 
Caversham, when Harry inquired what she could do 
for her mother. " You had better sit down and teD 
me what it is." She put an ivory penknife into the 
book she was reading, and laid the volume on a table 
beside her chair. 

" I don't think it is any good telling you," replied 
the child, sitting down. She found a refuge from her 
mother's eyes in drawing off her gloves and removing 
her hat. " It is a matter where advice cannot help." 
" Be so good as to tell me what it is/' said her 
mother. 

Harry looked at her, and their eyes met in a moment's 
conflict of the mind. Harry was the first to lower her 
gaze. " A friend of mine," she said slowly, " is unable 
— I mean he cannot be my friend any longer." 
" You are speaking of Lord Butley ? " 
" Yes." 

" On what grounds have you lost his friendship ? " 
" I do not quite know." 

Mrs. Caversham began to move her wedding-ring 
slowly round its finger, still keeping her gaze fixed 
upon the flushed face and lowered head of her daughter. 
" He is a Roman Catholic," she said, after a pause. 
Harry said nothing. " Is that the reason ? " 
" No ; I don't think it is that." 
" You would change your religion to many him ? •• 
" Yes." 

" What is the reason ? You must know it." 
Tears welled into the girl's eyes and her lips trembled. 
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Mrs. Caversham waited for the emotion to pass. 
" Come," she said, somewhat more gently, " what is the 
reason ? " She waited for a moment. " I ask you," 
she said, " out of no curiosity, and with no intention of 
offering you a useless sympathy. I ask you, because 
if I can help you, I will." 

"Nobody can help me," Harry said, "because 
nobody can help him. He is forbidden to marry. His 
life is not to be long." 

Mrs. Caversham was silent for some time. Harry 
put her handkerchief for a moment to her eyes, brushed 
away her tears, and then slowly began to gather up 
the hat and gloves and pins in her lap. 

" He told you this himself ? " Mrs. Caversham asked. 

" Yes." 

" You have no doubt it is true ? " 

Harry raised her head, and gazed at her mother 
with surprise. 

" I have never heard of consumption or anything 
else in his family," said Mrs. Caversham. 

" He told me," said Harry ; " I believe him." 

There was another silence, and then Mrs. Caversham 
said : " Well, if you are convinced, you must strengthen 
your character to accept what you believe to be inevit- 
able. You must not yield, I mean, to a useless grief. 
You must not mope. It will distress your father if 
he sees you going about the house in your present 
condition, and he must not be worried. I am sorry 
for you ; but you are young, and you will soon recover. 
Don't indulge yourself in this grief. Throw it off, 
and endeavour to be mistress of yourself." She 
stretched out her hand, and took the book from the 
table. " You can go now," she said, and turned to 
the page marked by the paper-knife. 

Harry realized the need of battling with her sorrow. 
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She had worn her heart upon her sleeve. People 
knew that she was suffering. With a great bitterness 
in her breast the child steeled herself to face the world. 
She had strength, she had courage — she would give 
battle to destiny, The weapons that she chose for this 
conflict were those which came quickest to her hand, 
bitterness and contempt* She put on the whole 
armour of the Stoics, and took up her life where Ian 
had flung it down in the dust. 

She spoke somewhat peevishly to Hurrell Diver as 
she stood one morning on the rectory lawn watching 
him kneeling on a piece of matting at work among 
his flower-beds. The old blind retriever lay upon 
its side on the lawn, its legs outstretched, its ears 
twitching, its eyes closed, its tongue lolling, its serrated 
lips drawn back from the yellow and broken teeth* 
From the front of the house came the crunching noise 
of the roller passing slowly over the wet gravel. In 
the house itself could be heard the voice of Ann Golden 
singing a child's hymn as if it were a battle^song. 
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Ah Love I could thou and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire. 
Would not we shatter it to hits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire. 

Life is not made so well as we would make it, had we 
omnipotence for an ally. You would make it other 
than it is, wouldn't you ? You don't like everything 
in nature, and everything in life ? " 

The parson laughed quietly. " The verse is a pretty 
one," he answered, "but there is a greater writing 
on that head. Read the Book of Job. * Who is this 
that darkeneth counsel by words without know- 
ledge ? ' ' Where wast thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? ' ' Have the gates of death been 
opened unto thee ? or hast thou seen the doors of the 
shadow of death ? ' That's deeper matter than your 
Persian poet ! Affliction and suffering cry out for a 
little ; but the end is the confession of Job, ' I abhor 
myself and repent in dust and ashes.' It is because 
we do not understand death that we rail against life." 

" Oh, I can see that eternity may be stretched long 
enough to explain everything," she replied a little 
impatiently ; " but it is such a great way from to-day, 
and so misty that some people doubt if it isn't a mirage." 

" I will tell you one thing which is quite certain," 
he said gently, getting up from his knees, with the 
trowel in his hand. " Character is formed on earth. 
Whatever else is in doubt, that is certain." He smiled 
tenderly into her eyes. " Whatever troubles come 
to you, it is for you to decide whether they shall make 
you hard or gentle. Trouble must needs come. Your 
part is to choose how you will take it." He sprinkled 
some of the soil sticking to the trowel back into the 
bed. " I shall be unhappy," he said slowly, " if you 
do not remain sweet and gentle. You are too nice 
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to grow shrewish. I don't like people who drink 
vinegar and bite aloes," 

He helped her, but he did not disentangle the knot 
of her perplexity* She felt that this old man, who 
could be happy with flowers, and in whose daily life 
the feeding of a blind dog was counted an event of 
importance, did not realize the subtle bitterness of 
existence. He knew little more of life than his tall busy 
housekeeper, Ann Golden, who found her contentment 
in the petty demands of a scrupulous domesticity. 
Some people got rid of time with a scrubbing-brush ; 
but it was not life. 

Still, to let trouble harden and embitter her charac- 
ter was to confess herself beaten. She was too proud for 
that. If she could not conquer the world, she would not 
bow to it. She could not abhor herself and repent in 
dust and ashes ; she could not submit to become meek 
out of the extremity of her sorrow ; but she could be 
wise enough not to grow hard of heart. 

She devoted herself with a new energy to her art. 
There lay salvation. She practised for six and seven 
hours a day — a most exacting labour of mind and 
body, She read industriously the biographies of great 
musicians and the poetry of Goethe. She went to 
nature for inspiration, spending long hours in the 
woods, the marshes, and on the shingle bank where 
the waves watered and ground the stones* Nothing 
was allowed to enter her thoughts which did not 
minister to music* She was always listening for 
harmony, always finding in nature the spirit of Beet- 
hoven, She flung pebbles into the sea or listened to 
the wind beating at her ears, thinking how nature 
could be expressed in music. 

Her mother was so continually with Richard Caver- 
sham that her days were spent in an almost unbroken 
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solitude. Mrs. Lawford had returned hurriedly to 
London at the command of Royalty. Few people 
came to the Castle. She was able to give herself 
utterly and completely to discipleship. 

When the day came for her departure to Vienna 
she was more than resigned to her sorrow ; she was 
enthusiastic for the future. She felt that she played 
better than she had ever played before. She was no 
longer a girl playing with perfect mastery of technique, 
but a woman gradually charging her music with feeling 
from a heart that had suffered. She burned to hear 
der lithe Mcister exclaim, " Wunderbar t " She knew 
she was greater. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caversham accompanied her to the 
Austrian capital, where John Diver had lately arrived 
with Charles on the return journey home. Richard 
Caversham had been delighted by the letters of his 
son's tutor, and was eager to see the progress made 
in the boy's development. He also looked forward 
to witnessing some good racing in the Freudenau 
before taking his departure — a sport which his resent- 
ment and hot temper denied him in England. He was 
less morose and ironical on the journey, and happier 
as they approached the city ; but Mrs. Caversham, 
who had shared in all his interests up to that time, 
seemed to grow suddenly silent and reserved. She 
desisted from conversation with him, looked but little 
from the carriage window, and devoted herself to a book. 

Harry lived in Vienna with Frau Luisa von Ettingen, 
the widow of a Geheimrath, who occupied a comfort- 
able house in Schwarzenberg Platz. As soon as they 
had delivered their daughter into the hands of this lady, 
whom Harry embraced and saluted affectionately as 
her " Tante," Mr. and Mrs. Caversham drove away 
to the hotel in which they had engaged rooms — a 
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different hotel from that in which Diver was staying 
with Charles. 

All her old spirits returned to Harcy as she listened to 
Vienna news from Frau von Ettingen, a tall, cheerful 
and aristocratic dame, very much delighted with life. 
The grey eyes of this good dame twinkled with per- 
petual animation, and whether she were eating Fasching 
Krapfen, listening to the Philharmonic orchestra, or 
saying her prayers, there was always a delightful and 
contagious smile on her long and gentle lips. 

She had much to tell — particularly news of a certain 
young Count in a cavalry regiment who had haunted 
the house and interrogated the servants concerning 
the return of the beautiful English Fraulein, " But 
the servants told him of the handsome young English 
lord who worships and adores Fraulein I How is he, 
my child ; how is that dear handsome Lord Butley ? 
Will he come again soon ? " 

" I don't think he will come this time," replied Harry, 
and for a moment the shadow of death fell across her somL 

It was late before she thought of going to her room, 
which the widow accompanied her with a fond hand 
the girl's waist, There it was, just as she had left it— 
the big blue and white room, with her piano, her book 
shelf, her writing-table, and the big high bed with i 
curtains and vallance of blue dimity. She went to the 
open window, and stood on the balcony, feeling the 
refreshment of the air, and looking down at the wide 
Platz brilliant with light 1 1 was full of people hurrying 
through the twilight, who laughed and talked with a 
happy abandonment of gaiety. Their voices came 
up to her, their merry laughter, the scent of their 
cigars, A young man and a girl who had run betw* 
the hurrying vehicles arrived laughing on the pavement 
under her window as she came to the balcony 
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man stopped to scrape the grease off his shoes on the 
kerb, the girl put the hair back from her eyes as she 
stood flushed and laughing, waiting for him. Then 
they went off arm in arm. 

Through the trees she could see in the distance the 
winged horses on the roof of the Opera House in the 
Ringstrasse, they stood out against a steel sky faintly 
sprinkled with stars. A continual clatter came up 
to her, the rolling of wheels over the cobbles, the 
striking of horses' feet on the stones, the jingling of 
bells, the rumble of trams— crowded with people, and 
warm with light. There was a wind stirring in the trees 
of the Platz, making a gentle sound in the branches. 
She could see the glitter of light reflected in the Wien, 
which in those days ran through the Platz, and children 
playing on the bridge. The statue of Prince Karl on 
his horse stood darkly out, like a ghost watching the 
foolish hurry of mankind. Harry looked at the 
familiar scene, recalled a thousand memories, and felt 
afresh the inspiration of the city. 

" It is good to be back, Tante I " she exclaimed in 
German. 

" I knew you would say so. England is ausgezcicknct, 
it is nice ; but Vienna — it is magnificent." 

" Music lives here," said the girl. " Look at those 
students jumping into the tram with their scores 
under their arms ! " 

Frau von Ettingen laughed. " Everybody is musical 
with us. The Waschermadl sings over her tub the 
songs of Schubert. The fiacre-driver, who goes on 
Sunday with his children and his relations to drink 
new wine at his inn, can sing as well as the Volkssanger. 
Is it not so ? Oh, yes ; we are a very happy people. 
We all sing and dance — a little, or a great deal. Well, 
it is stupid not to be happy. Leben und leben lassen t 
Let us, laugh and be grateful." 
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id think of the spirits who have lived here— 
eethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Abt Vogler, Schubert 
"And the beautiful Caversham I M laughs! Frau 
von Ettingen, 

On the following morning, very soon after she had 
taken her morning coffee and roll, Harry set out by 
omnibus to greet the famous professor whose perso©* 
ality was far dearer to her than that of her own 
This great musician, who had been the pupil of Karl 
C&erny — that master of technique and himself the 
favourite pupil of Beethoven — who was the friend of 
Rubinstein and Brahms, the most famous Kapell- 
meister from St, Petersburg, and who was now held 
share with Liszt the crown of pianoforte playing, 
joyed even at this early date in his fame a European 
tation as a teacher* To his house in the beautiful 
suburb of Wahring came students from both hemi- 
spheres : Italian, Russian, German, French, Scandi- 
navian, English, American. It was to him that every 
great teacher of music in Europe sent pupils who 
manifested absolute genius. 

Harry looked for a moment at the hills, when: 
besieging Turks had once camped, as she turned quickly 
into the Karl Ludwigstrasse, and hurried towards the 
professor's house. She remembered so well her first 
sensations in making this journey. The long and 
narrow street had seemed broader to her then ; the 
trees which shaded the benches on either side of the 
road had looked older and nobler ; she had experi- 
enced the trembling fear of a religious proceeding up 
a great aisle to the Holy of Holies, 

She was shown by the servant, who greeted her 
with voluble welcomes, into what was called the wai ting- 
room, a place known to students as the Torture 
Chamber. Three women were sitting there, and a 
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young man. The young man rose as she entered. It 
was John Diver. 

If she had not been excited by this return to the 
scene of her studentship, she would have marked the 
look in Diver's face which openly confessed his secret. 
He stared his love at her. As she entered the room 
he felt the blood surge to his brain, and it seemed to 
him as if his heart were labouring to beat in a thick 
and suffocating cloud. When her hand touched his, 
and she spoke to him, he was at first unable to utter 
a word. The very sight of her had unstrung the cords 
of his character. He had no mastery in the presence 
of his mistress. He explained to her, as she glanced 
with interest at the new students, that he had come 
to present her letter of introduction to the professor. 

" It is a coincidence that we arrive together — I and 
my letter," she said, smiling. She made him sit down 
beside her, and they spoke in low tones. On the walls 
of this room, which was small and dark, were endless 
photographs of famous musicians, signed with grateful 
autographs. Harry indicated these pictures. " It is 
not quieting to the waiting student's heart to look at 
all these eyes ! " she said. 

" They are all people who have conquered ? " he 
asked, looking up at the walls. 

" You ask that question as if you wanted to become 
a student yourself 1 " she whispered with a smile. 

" Well," he replied slowly, smiling self-consciously, 
" I want to conquer." 

A servant came presently and called them both 
from the room. " I have come here directly," Harry 
said to Diver, as they went down the corridor. " I 
haven't even seen Charles yet 1 " 

" Mrs. Caversham is taking him for a drive in the 
Prater," replied Diver ; " he is very anxious to see you." 
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He was so bemused by his sudden meeting with t 

beautiful girl that he was little impressed by the great 

double salon into which the servant had shown them* 

It was a long and narrow room, divided in the centre 

by an archway with dark green curtains, having glass 

doors which opened on a balcony, and tall windows 

which were almost covered by vines. Much of the 

room was in shadow; the light that entered carried 

the green reflection of trees. The walls were hung 

with gilt mirrors and handsome pictures. The floor 

was of dark polished wood* Oak chests were ranged 

against the walls. There were tables strewn with 

gems. Gold candelabra stood on handsome consoles ; 

busts of musicians on marble pedestals were ranged 

round the room. At the end of the salon there were 

two grand pianos with Indian mats under their fi 

the professor's piano, and the pupil's. 

A pleasant cry of welcome greeted Harry Cavers] 
as she went before Diver into the room. A wbite- 
haired high-shouldered man of medium height came 
towards her from the space between the two pianos, 
his arms wide open, his face wreathed with smiles. He 
was dressed in black and the hands which he extended 
were white and slender. There was nothing of 
distinction in his face save the eyes, which flashed 
with enthusiasm, and were wonderfully iridescent. 
They illumined his whole countenance, and made 
it irresistible. 

He laid a hand on each of Harry's shoulders, and 
surveyed her with the admiration and delight of a 
father. N I have thought of you," he said in German. 
" You have been a good girl, eh ? You have worked ? 
You have not been stupid ? " He nodded and smiled 
at her, and after another scrutiny released her, 
" Ach, I have had some pupils since you left I *' 
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he continued, giving a hand to Diver without looking 
at him. " Mein Gott, one of those terrible Americans 
came to me yesterday and thumped like a big tiger 
cat ! I seized her music. I threw it out of the 
window. 4 Go/ I cried; 'go; I will stick a knife 
into you or into my own heart if you do not go/ 
My head ached for a whole afternoon, and I had three 
nightmares. Heaven, yes ! Bernstein, too, plays 
worse, and not better. He is very tiresome. He 
has no rhythm. He plays like this " — the professor 
imitated the staggering gait of a drunken man — 
" he has no sense of the flow, and the rhyme. I 
will break his head for him some day ! This friend of 
yours — he comes to see me ? Yes ? — what is it about ? 
He does not come to play ? That is a good thing. 
Come, you and I will play ! Just a little thing. You 
know what I mean ? Yes, that is it. Gretchen am 
Spinnrade. After I will talk with your friend with 
great pleasure. Be seated, Mein Herr." 

Harry had taken off her gloves, and she went gladly 
to the pupils' piano. " Look," she said laughingly to 
Diver, and pointed to a bust of Chopin just behind her 
seat. " That is another torture the pupil has to en- 
dure." 

" Ah, Chopin ! You remember ? " said the professor, 
smiling, and nodded at her with keen approval. He 
struck the opening bars of a great Prelude, and then 
removing his hands looked at Harry. 

Pupil and professor played together, and Diver 
sitting at some distance from them watched the pupil. 
The gentle smooth-rippling music made no appeal to 
him. He listened in desultory fashion, but it did not 
arrest the flow of his thoughts or hold his attention. 
He was utterly pre-occupied by Harry's witchery. 
He watched her, not with the adoration of a worshipper 
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at a shrine, bat with the steady studying gaw of a 
painter considering a masterpiece. 

When the music was finished, the profe ssor , striking 'i 
great sounding chords, tuned his face to Harry, who 
had risen, and smiled to her and nodded with approval. 
11 You have worked I " he said. " Yon an my good 
pupil You love I " 

Harry called Diver to the baloooy, and 
a statue of Beethoven among the 
cum to them. "Ha! that god 
deqfeei for RwsmTs sate! 

Wt Trim rttftftsMt *trftfc Hmr 1 

>ri^ tNfflfr* * frwfr OuwiW i 4 ***>c*k Burr's 
VSv ^ *\p&u* Uktf ut *Afefetm » the ptoasuw, of 
y;^:ua^ \Ux» s\\c4nXu»\ **kiw bae bro^ht with 
urn liw ixMsk'-uubiv hUimmu>- ** i trareOer coocern- 
■u<; uV uwuuu jok| customs c* his hosts* the 
Wuuc*\ "Vhc ^u<&£iou& he put concerned the «r^i 
Uiv of Wmu he was ansou to discover some one 
who Wd show him the city and explore with torn 
the dwp* which he understood existed beneath the 
hnstu ^ ^ppy sorfacc peAap5 ^ prolGSX 

*uew of some judicious and unbiased student of human 
mature, curious in these matters, who would be kind 

^wkL* Servc * this office - 

^wh» they were in the street again, Harry said to 

fUn * : M You are just as serious as ever, then ? You 
^?f eve » to Vienna with your microscope and your 
ri2?P^ * Professor said to me— did you hear him ? — 
^^ big Englishman must have been one of the 
j2F* w1k> h cld the fanunS sword at the Garden of 
**•* That was very good ! I don't believe you 
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will open your lips to sing a note in Paradise. You'll 
be looking about for underpaid angels and cherubims 
who work for too many hours ! " 

He smiled. " I merely carry about with me a 
curiosity which I find it interesting to satisfy/' he 
replied. " Aren't you curious about life and civiliza- 
tion and the human species ? " 

" You won't enjoy yourself a bit on Wednesday," 
she said. " The salon is crammed with musicians 
who think and talk of nothing but art. Some of them 
are desperately poor ; they live in garrets and are hun- 
gry sometimes for bread and cheese ; and yet, if you 
were to talk to them about poverty, they wouldn't 
understand ! Isn't that wonderful ? Talk about art, 
and their faces light up. That's a little observation to 
put in your notebook ! Are you keeping a notebook ? " 

" I am writing a book," he said, turning to see how 
this great announcement affected her. 

" My father says you write the best letters he ever 
read. Praise from Caesar ! He told my mother so 
one day at luncheon. It was a letter from Rome. He 
read part of it aloud. I thought it was rather too 
solemn for a letter, it sounded to me like a Baedeker 
of Israelitish days ! But my father, who is a judge 
you must know, declared it a fine letter.". 

" I hope he will be pleased with Charles," said Diver, 
whose heart beat with fresh hope at the news that 
Harry's father — that dragon in his path — spoke well 
of him. " The improvement in the last few weeks is 
wonderful. He sketches, and does it quite well ; he 
is taking a great interest in architecture. I was lucky 
to discover in him a taste for one definite occupation. 
You have no idea how it helps him." 

" That is splendid." Harry grew serious : " Does 
he still feel — you know what I mean ? — is he still afraid 
to hear my father's name mentioned ? " 
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" 1 have talked to him just of late several times 
about his father. At first he manifested dreadful 
terror ; all his confidence in my friendship vanished 
at once, I feared for ever. But he is better. He 
trusts me. He will talk about his father in a certain 
dreamy and indefinite fashion, but he will not tell me 
why it is he fears him." 

" You have asked him that ? M 

" Yes ; I hoped very much to be able to bring him to 
Mr. Caversham here in Vienna, I was most anxious 
to do that, I asked him three days ago why he iV:,red 
his father, He said he could not tell me." 

** Why does he fear him, Mr. Diver ? " 

" It is dark to me," 

" It was after an illness/' Harry said, after a slight 
pause. " He was seven or eight years of age. I 
remember it well. I had been to the Abbey, and re- 
turned in the evening to find the doctor's carriage at 
the door, servants going noiseless about the house, 
and Charles in bed. You know the kind of hush which 
comes over a house when there is sudden illness ? My 
father was walking to and fro in the corridor, ' Go 
to your room ! ' he commanded me, and said not 
another word. He looked like a spectre* The boy was 
ill for three weeks* When he got about again he was 
what he was when you came — a timid, frightened, 
staring child. It nearly killed my father. The sight 
of him threw Charles into paroxysms of terror, and 
at last by the doctor's advice he kept quite away. He 
went abroad, and left us with my mother. He was 
a long time away. Before the illness, Charles was not 
like this. He was not a strong child, not a bright or 
a brave child ; but he was not .like this. They say he 
is backward. Do you think that is all it is ? — or do 
you think the illness affected his reason ? " 
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" I think he is backward," answered Diver, " and 
that his nervous control is not quite perfect. It must 
be terrible for Mr. Caversham." 

"He is a dear little boy." 

" Yes ; you will find him more affectionate, I think." 

Diver saw little of Harry until the night of the 
professor's reception. He went about a great deal 
with Richard Caversham, striving all he could to get 
upon such relations with the irascible man as would 
render less dangerous the confession he must one 
day make to him ; and by the help of an Austrian 
sociologist, introduced to him by Harry's professor, 
he made a diligent and particular study of the condi- 
tions governing life in Vienna. He was always on 
Harry's business. His nights were spent in writing 
the book which was to win her. 

The sight of Harry had fanned again the fires of his 
ambition. He experienced afresh the overwhelming 
sensation of absorption into her being. She repre- 
sented for him the whole world. His heart had been 
gradually growing more oppressed at the thought of 
how pained his father would be by the character of his 
book. The old ties were breaking. His quest of 
truth was carrying him away from his earliest affections. 
He was moving every day towards loneliness of spirit. 
But in the distance he saw the love of Harry Caver- 
sham, and that sufficed him. 

Frau von Ettingen accompanied Harry to the recep- 
tion, and Diver arrived some few minutes after them. 
He had to ascend the stairs slowly, not so much because 
of the number of people moving to the parterre, but 
because every one was stopping on the stairs to talk 
vivaciously with everybody else. The babel of tongues 
was incessant, and the guests laughed in a dozen 
languages. To the taciturn Diver the scene was unin- 
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telligible. He felt that these eager and bright-eyed 
people lacked f with repose, self-respect and human 
dignity. He felt ashamed of them* 

The brilliantly lighted salon was crowded with 
people- The air hummed like a swarming of bees with 
the incessant bavardage of students and guests. There 
was constant movement, much hand-shaking, bowing 
and gesticulation. People pushed through the crowd 
calling to others a little ahead of them. Groups 
formed and broke up with amazing rapidity. Men 
predominated. There were no very beautiful frocks, 
and few attractive-looking women. Men and women 
alike were marked by the hard hand of study. Young 
men, pale of face and lank of hair, with eyes too bright 
for health and lips too mobile for serenity of mind, 
chatted with sallow-skinned and dishevelled women, 
whose animation declared, rather than high spirits, 
overwrought nerves and excitable temperaments. 
Here and there stood a large square-shouldered German, 
with crisp fair hair brushed back from the forehead, 
and eyes and lips quiet with a long concentration. 
Here and there neat American girls, with long necks 
and small set mouths, made contrast with excitable 
and untidy Frduleim and ftmdetnoiscUes. For the most 
part, however, the long room was packed with pale, 
emaciated, fine-drawn and excited people who talked 
quickly, laughed without restraint, and ornamented 
their conversation with the most amusing gestures 
and grimaces. Diver began to be amused by the scene* 
" It is like a visit to Bedlam/* he said, and smiled to 
liimself. 

He caught sight of Harry at the end of the salon, 
and ceased to study the other guests. She was standing 
behind the two pianos with the professor on one side, 
and on the other, a little in front of her, a middle- 
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aged man whose olive skin, leonine features, black 
watchful eyes, heavy troubled brow, and long raven- 
coloured hair made him a notable figure. She was 
dressed in white muslin with a sash round her waist. She 
looked, standing between the two dark men, like a 
seraph. 

The conversation died, and all movement ceased, 
directly the music began. It was wonderful to see 
how quickly animation gave place to a rapt attention. 
Every face was turned to the pianos. Diver hardly 
listened ; resting himself on the edge of an oak chest, 
and half hidden by a bust of Mozart, he sat, with his 
arms folded across his breast, looking at Harry, who 
was unaware of his presence. He was happy watching 
her. Nobody noticed him. He followed all her 
movements, and when she applauded, he applauded. 
When he saw her moving to the piano, he stood up. 
As she sat down, he strained forward to watch her. The 
foreigner with long raven hair who had been talking 
to her stood a few feet behind her piano, and studied 
her hands. Diver watched her eyes. 

He was amazed by her playing. There came into 
her young face, which a moment ago had been smiling 
and self-conscious, a look he had never seen there before. 
She looked older by a dozen years. Her eyes now 
turned to the keyboard and now raised to gaze straight 
in front of her, seeing nothing, had neither glitter nor 
animation, but only a quiet and unforced concentra- 
tion. The smile so natural to her young mouth had 
vanished; the lips were firm, the corners slightly 
depressed. The faint rose pink which shone through 
her soft diaphanous skin had sunk to her heart ; her 
face was white and firm. She sat very upright, bending 
only a little from the waist, her arms moving with 
strength, her white hands lifting with ease and de- 
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scending with energy. It was apparent that her soul 
was absorbed in the music. The expression of her 
face was that of a somnambulist. 

When she had finished there were loud cries of 
,f Grossartig ! " and " Reitzend ! M from everybody 
in the room. A German standing near Diver exclaimed 
" Famos J Fatnos I " and clapped his great hands 
with fury* Everybody was amazed by the girl's 
power* The professor jumped up from his piano and 
went to her quickly before she had risen ; he patted 
her shoulders, and bent down to smile in her face* 
She rose holding one of her fingers in a handkerchief, 
and pointed down to the keyboard. Her face was 
bright with colour, her eyes were full of fire, there was 
nervous laughter on her lips* 

" I broke a nail at the very beginning/" she said, 
smiling, and wiped the stain from the keyboard. 

" You have lost blood in the cause 1 ** cried the 
professor, and kissed her hand with enthusiasm. 

The remarkable-looking Jew, who had stood behind 
her piano, came forward, and lifting her hand solemnly 
to his lips kissed it, with a little royal inclination of 
his head. Fresh applause broke out from the guests. 
The professor turned quickly, and made to lead the 
foreigner to his own piano. The gentleman resisted. 
and with a profound bow to Harry, moved to the seat 
she had vacated. A loud and long clapping of hands 
came from the guests. In a moment the room was 
as silent as the grave- 
There followed for Diver a rapid change of 
tions— interest, resentment, admiration, amazement, 
rapture, an intoxication of the senses. At first he 
struggled to keep his gaze fixed, through the multitude 
of heads in front of him, on the beautiful girl seated 
behind the piano, with the professor standing at her 
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side. It was only for a moment. The magic of music 
swept away his heartsick adoration. His eyes set 
themselves upon the musician and never looked away 
till the room rocked with a madness of applause. 

It was like a tempest — the music. For a moment, 
even when his attention was arrested, he felt resentment 
for the noise. The force with which the hands came 
down, the vibrating turgescence of the chords caused 
by the foot pressed hard upon the pedal, the wild and 
increasing energy of the player — his tosses of the head, 
his swayings of the body, the windmill fury of his 
arms — these things bred in the mind of the reserved 
young Englishman a certain indulgent contempt for 
foreign exaggeration ; the noise deafened him and 
shocked his sense of the beautiful. It was not music, 
it was clamour. 

But suddenly he became aware of admiration. 
Thoughts about the musician were swallowed up in 
admiration of the music. What was this wild un- 
earthly diapason which surged through his soul like 
a deep sea ? It was storm ; it was tempest ; it was 
thunder rolling through all the spheres at once ; nay, 
it was like a wave of madness sweeping through the 
hosts of heaven. He felt himself reduced to a frightful 
insignificance. He became aware of havoc underlying 
all outward peace, and anarchy raving behind apparent 
order. In a moment the foundations of the earth would 
yield, nay, the whole fabric of nature would collapse, 
would fall and shatter itself in an avalanche of planets 
and suns, with a roar of leaping flame, and a bounding 
thunder of everlasting destruction. This music, which 
was neither harmony nor discord, which was not 
earthly and not anything which men had dreamed of 
Paradise ; this music, which thrilled him, shocked him, 
maddened him, delighted him, and terrified him; 
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what was it, but the herald of unknown forces in the 
universe who were driving before them irresistible 
legions of hostile spirits who would engulf the world 
in flame, shatter the firmament, and leave history and 
nature a heap of smouldering ashes ? 

He waited for the catastrophe. His nerves were 
wrought up to expect it. He felt that this terrible 
music could lead up to nothing else. It must come. 
Every minute it was nearer. Now ! — now ! 

There was silence, utter and complete. It came in 
an instant. Silence I Nothingness ! It was more 
dreadful than the music. 

Then, like the ripple of a summer tarn, there flowed 
into the quiet air notes liquid and soft, and thick laden 
with sweetness, like the thigh of a bee. They ran in a 
light-tripping stream of melodious gentleness. They 
were so slight, so little, so minute ! — yet you felt they 
had been flowing with the same blissful and sparkling 
unconcern throughout the clamour of the storm* They 
ran on, and on, catching rosy light from summer clouds 
and flashing happiness like diamonds. Quicker and 
quicker ; yet never loud. Faster and faster ; yet never 
in a hurry. How soft, how heavenly soft, they were I 
Never once touching, even for a moment, the babbling 
of a brook ; always this delicious far-away ripple, 
this honey-sweet ripple, like a flowing of sunbeams 
through beds of violets, like the passing of angel's 
feet through fountains of dew. Would they never 
swell to the trill of a bird or the spirtle of a distant 
cascade ? No, they grew softer and softer. Softer 
and softer. They were dying away. They were 
ceasing. Nay, not ceasing ; they were fading — fading 
like sunlight, fading like thought at the approach of 
sleep ; closing, closing, closing like tired eyes I They 
had passed* No, he could hear them still. Now ? No 
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they whispered from the stars. Now? No, they 
breathed from heaven. Even when the room re- 
sounded with loud excited shouts of " Kolossal 1 " and 
rocked with wild applause and handkerchiefs fluttered 
before his eyes, he could hear. them stealing from 
heaven. 

Half an hour after this revelation to Diver, he felt 
his arm touched, and found Harry smiling beside him. 

" I had foiigotten you were coming to-night," she 
said. " I only caught sight of you a moment ago. 
Well ? Have you been asking questions about politi- 
cal economy ? " 

" No ; I have spoken to no one.'' 

" You do not like these people ? They seem strange 
to you, excitable lunatics ? You cannot understand 
them ? Oh, my friend, you are wrong. They have 
the key to heaven." 

" There are many mansions in heaven/ 9 he replied, 
with a smile. 

" Have you liked the music ? " she demanded. 

"Some of it, very much." 

" Mine ? " 

" I have never heard you play so well." 

She inclined her head. " I felt as if I could play 
to-night." 

" Who is the Jew who played that amazing ?" 

She opened her eyes, smiling at him. " You have 
been here for two hours, and do not know ? I must 
tell professor ! Oh, you are delightful, Herr Diver I 
• Who is the Jew who played that amazing piece ? ' 
Monsieur, cet homme, it est Russe, son nom Monsieur 
Anion Rubinstein." 

" He plays well," said Diver. 




CHAPTER X 
THE GROWTH OF A FRIENDSHIP 

THERE followed for Diver days of delight. He 
caught something of the spirit of das goldenc 
Wiener Herz — that cheerf ul spirit of careless delight and 
genial happiness. He took part in many a fashionable 
picnic at hotels, lingered in the lively scenes of the 
Corso, roamed at night through the frolic of the 
Wurstal-Prater, attended a fiacre ball, learned even 
to join at jovial concerts in Gott erhatte, Gott beschBtze 
unsern Kaiser, unser Land, and generally behaved 
himself like an educated Englishman travelling for 
amusement. He accepted the law which rules the 
life of the merry capital, " Live and let live." It seemed 
to him — under the bright spell of Harry's spirit — 
that these people did no very great harm in giving 
themselves with enthusiasm to gaiety, and that, studied 
deep enough, there was something fine and laudable in 
the way they resolutely ignored sorrowful and problem- 
atical matters, warming their hands gratefully at 
the fire of pleasure with their backs turned to the door 
shut firm against the winds of adversity. 

His observation would have led him to a different 
opinion but for the blithe companionship of Harry. 
It was desire to appear well in her eyes which made 
him force his mind to share her notions. She gave to 
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Charles, and so to him, almost every hour of her leisure. 
In her company the thoughts of a prophet were 
impossible. They drove up and down the Haupt 
All£e in the Prater, laughing at the gorgeous show ; 
they played in its meadows, took their meals at coffee- 
houses, visited churches and picture galleries, made a 
pilgrimage to the graves of Beethoven and Schubert, 
loitered on the Stephanie bridge, wandered through the 
narrow streets of the old city, ransacked the shops 
of antiquaries, climbed the Kahlenberg, and on special 
occasions made frolic excursions to the beautiful 
suburbs beyond the city bounds. Every day was 
marked out with a new voyage of discovery. If they 
went to Schloss Laxembourg on Wednesday, a visit long 
looked forward to, "Oh, we must go on Friday," 
Harry would exclaim, " to Pressburg on the beautiful 
blue Danube." Every fresh journey inspired another. 
If Diver was delighted by the company of Harry, 
she herself was not unmindful of a distinct pleasure in 
his society. His strength of character was enormously 
impressive. He gave to her what he had given to 
Charles, a sense of security, a feeling of unshadowed 
confidence, a conviction of absolute trustworthiness. 
He made a splendid friend. He was not merely a good 
man ; he was a strong man. He was not merely amiable ; 
he was true as steel. He was not merely a clever man ; 
he was a great man. And his greatness was of that 
nature which appeals with irresistible force to the quick 
intuition of good women ; a greatness which came 
from moral grandeur and masculine righteousness ; 
the greatness of a man physically and morally uncon- 
querable ; greatness inherent and essential ; greatness 
which had not been won by fasting and penance, 
which stood in no jeopardy of temptation, which had 
not been conjured up as a supplicatory gift for God, 
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nor yet raised inch by inch as a fence against the 
terrors of hell ; no, but greatness of fibre and tissue, 
greatness of pith and marrow, greatness of the life- 
blood, greatness of the heart, greatness of the mind* 
greatness of character. He was great because it was 
impossible for him to be mean or paltry. He was 
tempted as other men are tempted, but the natural 
impulses of his body failed to degrade him because 
he found the means of evil abhorrent and distasteful. 
She would sometimes compare him with men who 
had prayed and wrestled for goodness. "He is 
greater/* she told herself ; " and yet his greatness could 
never move the world like theirs." The matter puzzled 
her, and she brushed it aside. She was always im- 
patient of problems/ It contented her that she could 
speak to him with the openness and pleasant faith of a 
friend ; he might not understand her on some points, 
and she perhaps might wish that he were not quite 
this or that ; but always with him conversation 
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Beethoven was cruelly entreated by the nephew he loved, 
the one creature in the world he loved, protested 
Harry. Milton was tortured by his daughters, and 
deserted by his wife, replied Diver. " Ah," cried 
Harry, sure of victory, "Beethoven never had a 
wife. He was too great I " 

Sometimes they were almost serious enough in their 
discussions for Harry to touch on the great secret of her 
heart. One day, when they were paying their fourth visit 
to the cathedral church of St. Stephan, Diver, who had 
wandered away from Harry and Charles, came upon an 
inscription in the chapel of St. Catherine which so inter- 
ested him that he wrote it down. His pencil was still 
busy when Harry came to his side, and looked over his 
shoulder. 

" It's curious," he said, pointing to the grave. 
" No name ; no date. Just the sad Latin." 

She looked from the envelope on which he was 
making the note to the grave, and read aloud, slowly 
and thoughtfully, like one making sure of each word as 
she went — 

FUI. ABBAS. EPISCOPUS. PRINCEPS. SUM. PULVIS. 
UMBRA. NIHIL. 

" Nihil 1 " she repeated at the end, and looked at him. 
" Is it nothingness, do you think ? Do we come 
from the dark, flutter a moment in the light, and then 
go back into the dark ? I wonder ! It is frightfully 
sad that inscription." 

" I think we go on," he said, replacing the paper in 
his pocket. " I can believe almost anything except 
that the universe came into being out of nothingness, 
that it exists without purpose, and that it is con- 
trolled by no intelligence. I suppose it is a matter 
of temperament, but for myself I am much surer of 
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in the universe than I am of m\ 
id -7.: ::v i other view I know can be 

ioks, It b easy coon 
s God to three letters on a page. But it's not 
oat of doors. I met an able *******& in 
1m ":eves in a fartuit ow oni v er se . We argued 
One koroone night, and he held his own till the 
lattt, pwri a ug heated cm the point When he came 
wait with me from the boose to the gate, he looked up 
St the stars, and stood there in the shadow of the bushes 
aad tees, not only beholding the grinding splendour 
of the firmament, but knowing the laws which had 
gonrenied their motions throughout the ages. He was 
quite different then. He touched me gently on the 
sleeve, pointed up to the glittering sky, and said quite 
reverently and softly : VoiU, monsieur, U grand 
enigme f* I ventured to reply, ' he sfyfc e'est Ic Dim, 
maUre, n'est ce pas ? " * Ah f monsieur,' he replied, 
- nous avons un ban firoverbe, A grand seigneur peu de 
paroles He could never have said that indoors. 
Out of doors every man of IraraiTig is conscious of 
Omnipotence." 

They left the chapel and walked slowly down the 
aisle. " Of course it's rather a pity, isn't it ? " said 
Harry, " that He has left His existence a matter of 
doubt. I mean, if we were certain of something else : if 
we could be perfectly sure of gatheringup all the frayed 
and broken strands of this life in another li fe " 
" We should be reckless," answered Diver with a 
smile. 

" Oh, I don't think so. But don't let us bother 
about it. ShaU we go and find Charles ? I left him 
sketching the Giant Gate." 

" The uncertaintv of the next world is," said Diver 
' <Ukethe< * ■* a gambler careful 
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how he plays. The balance, I think, is perfectly poised. 
The uncertainty tends to restrain the bad man from 
putting all his hopes on this side of the scale and the 
good man from emptying all the blessings of this life 
into the other scale." 

" Come and sit here, and talk that out," said Harry, 
moving to one of the old pews. " That lean and yellow 
priest coming out of his confession box suffers from 
being too sure of the next world ; he throws away nearly 
everything which makes life good and splendid. That's 
what you mean ? I rather like that. But you said some- 
thing about cards, and the stake which makes people 
play carefully. Let me think a moment. Oh, yes ; 
I know what I wanted to ask you. Suppose a person, 
who is uncertain of getting anything back in the next 
world, is called upon to endure a loss which can never 
be made up here, but which might possibly be made 
up there ; do you see what I mean ? Well, how should 
that person act ? Would you advise a battle and a 
perpetual struggle to get back as much as possible of 
the loss here, or a quiet waiting on the very faint hope 
of a little something after death ? " 

"I am the last person to advise you," he replied, 
putting his feet on an old hassock which reminded him 
of Shaftdale. "I am fumbling myself for explana- 
tions and guidance." 

" But what do you think ? " 

" I believe in struggle. I believe in fighting. If 
I wanted something very much, something good and 
worthy which the world withheld from me, I should 
oppose myself to the world." 

" Resignation is not a part of your creed ? " 

" Only where the thing is incurable." 

" Suppose it to be not only incurable, but intoler- 
able?" 

13 
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M Ah, I do not think anything is intolerable, 
i know that fine line of Homer? " He repe; 
t the sonorous Greek, and then the English, "An 
enduring heart have the Destinies given to the sons of men, 
We can bear anything, Man's chief claim to heavi 
is the silence with which he bears suffering. If it is 
true that man is born to sorrow, he fulfils his mission ; 
he suffers in silence , he suffers sublimely 

H I think Homer is right,*' she said* " The worst 
pain is tolerable/' 

11 1 remember something your father once said to 
me : * There need be no crises in the region of intellect/ 
I think that is true, I believe a man can grow out of his 
childish faiths without a pang, and can lose even the 
sense of God's reality and fatherhood with only a 
subdued and perfectly quiet feeling of regret. Every- 
thing grows. There's really no crisis. Certainly, I 
don't believe in hysterics. Much modern literature 
has its pages flooded with tears, I find those leaves 
dreadfully limp. The ink won't last there. Homer's 
line fives for ever." 

11 1 don't believe in tears, but I do believe in pain, 
frightful pain/* she said thoughtfully. 

" What kind of pain ? " he asked, struck by her tone 
and turning to see her. 

She hesitated, looking away from him, ,f Oh p I don't 
know ; but pain which bruises your whole body and 
makes your brain feel all sore and numb, Where a 
thing is perfectly hppeless, I mean . Where the enduring 
heart can only endure. Didn't the Greeks say that a 
tragedy was a bad tragedy where no room was left for 
ction ? To sit still and suffer is very nearly intolerable \ 
id even where you need not sit still, but can work 
and struggle and fight — not to regain what you have 
lost, however, that's the point — even there it is dreary 
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and monotonous tragedy. The motif is hopeless- 
ness." 

He could not follow her thought, and he was so 
puzzled at finding her express such deep feeling, 
that he could not gather his wits for a reply, 

" Still," she said, getting up, " work is good. To sit 
still is bad. We won't sit any longer. Charles must 
have finished that gate, don't you think ? You have 
discovered for him a fine anodyne. He forgets the 
shadow when he is at work. We all do. We all forget 
our shadow then. But it is still there. Oh, what 
funny little things we are ! Have you ever heard of 
a Persian poet with a very queer name, something 
like Omar Khayy&m ? He has been translated into 
English. Nobody knows the author, and nobody seems 
to care for the shabby little book. I dare say it isn't 
at all good, but I like it, and I know it nearly by 
heart. What was I going to quote from it ? Oh, yes, 
I remember. Stand a moment while I say it — 

We are no other than a moving row 

Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 

Round with the Sun-illumin'd Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 

Then this one, about human fate- 
There was the Door to which I found no Key ; 
There was the Veil through which I might not see : 

Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was— and then no more of Thee and Me. 

How strange 1" she said suddenly, with one of her 
quick smiles — " it occurred to me when I was saying 
the last line — how strange for this old Persian poet 
to hear in heaven or hell his heathen thoughts whis- 
pered with affection down the great aisle of this Gothic 
church 1 This church which has heard the infidel 
shout of ' Allah 1 ' and the thunder of Napoleon's 
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tillery. Isn't that a part of the mystery of human 
fate ? Look at these people kneeling ; those tourists 
gaping at the statues ; that little fat cheerful old 
priest waddling as quick as possible to the door and the 
sunshine and perhaps his dinner ; and here, Thee and 
Me, in the nineteenth century, talking of the thoughts 
of a Persian seven hundred years dead ! I wonder if he 
can hear us/' 

They were walking towards the Giant Gate when she 
stopped him again, " Oh, there's one more verse I 
want to tell you. Listen, I'll whisper it very softly 
so that these good people shan't be offended — 

Better, oh better, cancel from the Scroll 
Of Universe one luckless Human Soul, 

Than drop by drop enlarge the Flood that rolls 
Hoarser with Anguish as the Ages roll.' 

Wouldn't you like to write that up on the central 
panel of the pulpit ? Wouldn't you like to make every 
preacher answer it before he bleats his comfortable 
mystification ? " 

"No;I don't like it/' said Diver, looking at her, and 
surprised by her bitterness. He glanced up at the 
niche where hangs the famous bronze of the Christ 
dead upon the Cross. u It exaggerates. It isn't true. 
The flood of the ages grows broader and happier. 
The anguish lies all behind, most of it at any rate* No, 
I don't care about stuff like that. Look at that bronze ! 
What repose, what victory ! tJ 

She laid a hand on his arm. " Herr Diver I " she 
said, " have you never heard my father say that the 
vast majority of living things on this planet are always 
hungry ? — always hungry / " She paused, and studied 
" Do you consider, too, that this enormous and 

1 This quatrain appears only in the second edition, published 
-nymously in 1868, 
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uncountable multitude of living things go habitually in 
terror of their lives ? Hunger and fear of death 1 — 
that is the rule of this world for the majority of its 
inhabitants. Oh, but what's the use of thinking about 
it ? The devil is always near when mortals cogitate. 
Let us go and find Charles." 

" I think," he replied, " that we can make too much 
of hunger and too much of fear. Suffering is obviously 
part of the scheme. To say it is not, is to confess 
oneself blind and stupid to boot. But I don't think 
it's wise to harp upon that string, Animals play, birds 
sing, midges dance, and the sun shines. If I can bear 
a toothache, my brother the fox can ,bear the pain of 
an empty stomach. I don't like to think that you 
dwell too much on the dark side. I like you happy." 

He flushed as he spoke to her for the first time with 
the personal interest he felt in her welfare. She did 
not see the flush, and did not feel any direct sympathy 
in the words. 

" You are not a Philistine," she said, with a smile, 
" but I can't think how you escape it ! " She stopped 
suddenly, as the organ sounded ^through the church. 
" Listen ! " she whispered ; " it's Mozart. Amiel 
worshipped him. ' The exquisite and aristocratic 
beauty of Mozart's music I ' We must sit down and 
listen." 

On another occasion, a few days before his depar- 
ture, when they were sitting on the side of the 
Kahlenberg, overlooking the city, she interrupted 
an argument concerning the book he was writing to 
say : " I think you will change all your views, Herr 
Diver, when you fall in love." 

" Why ? " He had been thinking how he should 
approach Mr. Caversham, and the remark startled 
him. 
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" At present you are like a book of algebra. 

There once was a fellow of Trinity 
Who raised xyz to infinity ; 

And then the old brute 

Extracted the root 
He afterwards took to Divinity. v 

That's you, mein Herr. You don't really understand 
men and women. You talk about the species ; you 
treat humanity as if it were a mathematical problem* 
Oh, you do really ! You can't have any idea how funny 
it sounds to hear you talk about life." She laughed 
and looked at him. 

" Suppose I am in love ? " he said, answering her 
gaze. 

" Heavens 1 " she exclaimed. " Oh, the bon Dieu 
help Madam Diver ! " 

" Am I a monster ? " 

" You're a machine ; it's worse." 

" Perhaps I feel so deeply that I don't show it," he 
said. 

" Feel I " she cried. " Feel ! You have never felt 
a single emotion in your life ! I don't believe you've 
ever felt even sleepy or hungry ! I believe you go to 
sleep because it's a duty, and eat at regular hours 
because it's discipline. Oh, Herr Diver, I am so sorry 
for the Frau 'Diver that is to be 1 " 

" Don't think so harshly of me," he said. 

She laughed. " What is the good Fraulein like ? " 
she asked. " Has she got a face as solemn as a statue, 
a body as stiff as your dear Ann Golden, and a heart 
as little and as hard and as solid as a nut ? Oh, I 
should so like to see her ! But you're not really in love. 
I wouldn't say disrespectful things of the Fraulein if I 
thought you were. Herr Diver, if you were in love 
your face would tell me so. Your eyes wouldn't look 
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like grey stones, your mouth wouldn't look like a rat- 
trap, your head wouldn't look like marble. There'd 
be a beautiful buttery softness stealing over your 
countenance. Your eye would melt, your lips would 
relax, your face would shine. You'd be rosy." 

" How do you know ^bout love ? " he asked, and 
looked up suddenly. 

" I ! " She laughed, looked at him rather bitterly, 
and turned away. " I keep my eyes open, monsieur." 

" You puzzle me," he said. " You are so young, 
and yet you know so much more than I do." 

" Precocity," she said. 

" Well, you are wrong in one thing. I am in love." 

" Oh ? " she said, indifferently. 

" It doesn't interest you ? " 

" Forgive me," she said, and brought her eyes back to 
him. 

" Have I offended you ? " 

"Not in the least." 

" I wouldn't do that for a king's ransom." 

" I was thinking. Tell me about your romance. 
I love a story." She tried to smile. 

" Another day," he said, getting up ; " you are 
tired." 

"I am a little," she said. 

Two days before his departure from Vienna Diver 
supped at the home of Frau von Ettingen in the 
Schwarzenbeig-Platz before going with Harry and the 
cheerful gracious lady to a concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in the Musikverein Saal at which the great 
Hans Richter was to appear. Harry was in high 
spirits at supper. Her old gaiety had returned, her 
old sweetness and native charm. She was very 
caressing to her dear Tante, and gentle in her play with 
Diver. It seemed as if the soft and tender childish- 
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ness of her beauty had returned with this wonderful 
sweetness. She was no longer a meditative young 
woman ; she was a bright and radiant child. 

f< I am so glad you are happy/' said Diver, when 
she appeared after putting on her hat- They stood 
waiting in the Vorzimmer for Frau von Ettingen* ' * My 
last memory of you in Vienna will be the memory I 
brought with me from England* You seemed to me 
when I first saw you the blithest and gayest creature 
in the world," 

She looked at him with sudden enlightenment in 
her eyes. His voice had sounded softly in her ears ; 
when she looked at him she saw in his grey eyes a 
tenderness new to her. Her first feeling was a girl's 
natural pleasure in finding herself admired. She could 
not but feel flattered at the admiration of so strong a 
man. 

For a moment they looked into each other's eyes, 
she reading there admiration, he looking for compre- 
hension of his confession. They smiled, and she 
turned away, looking at her reflection in the long 
mirror. " Yes, I am very happy to-night," she 
laughed ; u it is going to be a great concert." 

" You come back to England in the autumn ? " 

u Oh, I shall return a poor rag ! " she said* " This 
is my last season, and it is to be a hard one, I shall 
work like a horse. You have no idea what it is like here 
in summer. Everybody flies to the Tyrol except the 
students. Here comes my dear Tante 1 Tante, you 
look sublime." 

This was the last conversation he had with Harry 
Caversham before his departure, save for a few minutes 
after the concert and a farewell at the station. The 
orchestra had played the second movement of the 
Fifth Symphony, and he had turned to her quickly 
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directly the glorious andante can moto stole out into 
his ears with memories of Harry and Bulford. It was 
like a horn blown from the fields of the past. 

She was sitting white and very still, all the beauty 
washed from her face, a look of set suffering in her 
eyes. The sudden change in her appearance shocked 
him inexpressibly. He could think of nothing but 
that woe. 

As they were leaving the hall he said to her : " That 
lovely Symphony revived memories of Bulford." 

She turned slowly and looked at him with a moment's 
amazement. " Why ? " she asked. " What do you 
mean ? I don't understand." 

" Don't you remember ? — you hummed it to me the 
first morning we went to the tree on the marshes." 

" I had forgotten." 

" You told me — I have not forgotten — that it was 
like the knocking of Fate on the door." 

She turned away, and did not answer him. 

" Mein Engelchen," exclaimed Frau von Ettingen, 
" what is the matter with you ? You are " 

But Harry hushed her with a movement of the 
hand, and stooping her head hastened on before them. 
Frau von Ettingen turned and looked at Diver with 
displeasure. 

At the door, as they waited for their fiacre, a young 
cavalry officer pushed his way to the side of Harry 
Caversham, and stood gaping at her through an eye- 
glass. For all his gold lace, pale blue coat, and black 
trousers with broad stripe of scarlet, he looked the 
sorriest specimen of humanity. His forehead, narrow 
as the gold band of a forage cap, sloped sharply back ; 
his beak-like nose projected without strength or 
firmness; his mouth was lax and meaningless, his 
little chin slid aimlessly into non-existence. He was 
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exceedingly pallid, and his Japanese eyes had a glaze 
of stupidity. 

Harry turned from him with a sick disgust to Diver, 
and Diver, seeing how the matter stood, thrust himself 
slowly but effectually between her and the soldier. 
14 Thank you/' she said to him, and smiled. 

" God, that men should ever look like that ! " he 
said with a shudder, " I have seen bad faces, vile 
faces, weak faces ; never before a soulless face. He 
makes me feel sick. 1 * 

As he helped the ladies into their fiacre, he heard 
Frau von Ettingcn say smilingly to Harry : " Did you 
see the Count, my dear ? He was looking at you, 
oh, like Romeo 1 " 

14 Don't, Tante," he heard Harry say ; " don't. Not 
to-night" 

He walked about the streets for an hour wondering 
what could have caused that sudden and tragic change 
in the girl he loved, All through his meditations 
sounded the theme of the Symphony like the obbligato 
of destiny. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE DRAGON 

LONDON was feeling the novel visitation of an 
intellectual enthusiasm when Diver arrived 
with Charles in Eccleston Square from their foreign 
excursion. Mr. Gladstone was in power with a vast 
majority, and the Tory faction, ceasing from the 
internecine warfare which had thrown them out of 
office, were furiously peregrinating the country pro- 
phesying the immediate downfall of the British Empire 
if Lord Beaconsfield were not instantly restored to 
power. The Church, too, was in the throes of party 
controversy, and the fact that one of the greatest and 
most beautiful champions of peace lay dying at West- 
minster only seeifted to add fuel to the flames of 
sectarianism. The aesthetic movement, with all its 
virtues and follies, was progressing with a haste too 
violent for growth. Painters and poets with a vogue 
were the lions of certain drawing-rooms ; actors and 
actresses began to enter the avenues of society ; the 
steady and historic conquest of aristocracy by plutocracy 
was finding itself momentarily checked by epigram 
and lampoon. Kensington dressed strangely and 
talked of culture. Above all things, in the highest and 
sanest circles of society, where the influence of a music- 
loving Royalty could soonest percolate, a sudden 
enthusiasm had established itself for an English 
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school of music* Meetings were being organized all 
over the country to establish a College in London. 
Royal dukes, exchanging the garb of Mars for the mufti 
of peace, appeared on public platforms as the inspired 
orators of art • aristocracy formed itself into com- 
mittees for stimulating the enthusiasm of provincial 
mayors ; everybody believed in the coming of an 
English Beethoven, everybody felt that art was 
respectable, " The sphere of fashion," says an 
amusing historian of the period, " converged with the 
sphere of art, and revolution was the result," 

Diver saw something of this condition of things 
when his cousin Maria Lumley persuaded him to call 
upon Mrs, Lawford. He did not wish to go. He was 
busy correcting his book ; and he found all the employ- 
ment he needed in studying the streets and in hard 
reading of modern authors. Absence from Harry 
depressed him. It was only in her society that he 
lost the increasing sense of his loneliness- It pained 
him to find how his intellect would not let him r 
These cousins of his, who were so kind and so worthy to 
be loved, set his brain pondering on their uselessness 
to society. He was so filled with horror at the base 
suffering and hideous lives of the very poor that 
people who lived orderly and simple days vexed him 
and teased his conscience* 

He laughed aloud on climbing the stairs with Charles 
when the parrot called " Freddie 1 Freddie 1 Freddie's 
asleep ! " " Nothing changes here/' he said to Charles, 
The boy laughed too. " When we were in St, Peter's, 
and on the Grand Canal, and in the Louvre, I suppose 
Polly was still saying, ' Freddie's asleep I ' ,B 

And Cousin Frederick was actually asleep when 

v entered the drawing-room ; not only asleep. 

but snoring. His head had fallen forward, his mouth 
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was open, his hands rested slackly on his knees. When 
the dogs sprang up barking from the hearthrug, he 
raised his head with a sudden jerk, opened his eyes 
wide, and exclaimed : " God bless my soul, is the house 
on fire ? " It was several moments before he could be 
brought to dispossess his mind of the idea that Diver 
and Charles were either members of the fire brigade or 
the police force. 

The old Grenadier was delighted to have Diver 
back again. " Your father was doosidly clever," 
he repeated again and again ; " he was a scholar, a 
very fine classical scholar. I remember him very 
well. You take after him. You admire Shakespeare. 
It's a pleasure to talk to you. Nowadays, 'pon my 
word, nobody is anything in society who can't sing 
a toon or scrape a fiddle. Intellect isn't respected. 
By George, it's a serious matter." 

He would sit for half an hour trying to repeat 
familiar passages from Shakespeare's plays which he 
always entangled with texts from the New Testament ; 
and in the midst of this slow and painful recitation 
he would shuffle away on the pretence of feeding the 
parrot, but in reality to hunt the passage up in a book 
carefully concealed behind ferns and palms in the 
conservatory, returning presently to discharge his new 
knowledge at a great rate before he forgot it again. 

It was during one of these absences in the conser- 
vatory that Mrs. Lumley spoke to Diver about Diana 
Cousin Frederick had got as far as — 

Come the three corners of the world in arms 
(In arms, mind you, John) . And we shall shock them ! 
The winds shall blow and beat upon our house 
But it shall fall not, for it is founded upon a rock 
(Ah, my dear fellow, that a prophecy of Nelson 1) 
Nought shall make us rue, nought shall make us rue, 
If England keeps the Ten Commandments true — 
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when he rose hastily, exclaiming : " Bother the 
parrot ! " and shuffled away down the second drawing- 
room. 

Then it was that Maria Lumley, looking up from 
her knitting, suggested that Diver ought to call upon 
Diana, " Is it really necessary ? " he asked. If he 
could have hoped for Diana's service in appealing to 
Caversham for Harry's hand he would have flown to 
her on wings. 

** She has been very kind to you : I think it would 
be nice." 

" She has surely forgotten me" 

M No : I don't think so. She came here a month or 
six weeks ago, and inquired about you." 

" Came here to inquire about me ? M exclaimed 
Diver. 

"She came about the college of music in which 
the Prince is so interested ; but she talked about 
you a great deal, and said how sure she felt that you 
would have a distinguished career, I think you will 
find her a useful friend." 

H Well, I will go/' said Diver. 

" You do not speak with enthusiasm I " smiled 
Cousin Maria, glancing up again from her work, 

11 I am not a society man/' 

" Oh, you must meet people. It is good for you. 
Last year you did not complain about Mrs, Lawford's 
invitations ; you quite enjoyed going about with her. 
You will get used to it again.' 1 

Before John could reply, Cousin Frederick came 
hurriedly into the room, and going straight to his 
nephew, and standing before him with right hand 
raised and left laid across the heart, exclaimed — 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rne 
If to the Ten Commandments England rest but true. 
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So Diver, one sunny afternoon, presented himself at 
Diana's house in Piccadilly and was conducted to the 
drawing-room, from which as the door opened came 
the hum of subdued conversation, and in which he 
found a company of distinguished people. Diana rose 
and came forward a pace to welcome him. He thought 
her more beautiful than ever. She looked gentler and 
sweeter in this flowing dress of soft grey with dark 
roses in her waist and a long thread of gold chain 
hanging from her shoulders. Her welcome was 
sincere but it was simple and dignified. He found 
he could meet her violet eyes without self-consciousness. 
She made him feel aware of kindness, and nothing 
else. They only greeted, and then Frank Lawford 
appeared. Diana returned to a massive lady by 
whose side she had been seated before his arrival. 
This great lady, who had been staring at Diver through 
a lorgnette, inquired of Diana in a deep voice : " Who 
is that young man ? " Diver heard the question. 

u The Princess is interested in you," smiled Frank 
Lawford. "Let us go and sit down. Ah, there's 
Butley I You remember him." 

He got no conversation with Diana till he rose to 
depart, braced by a conversation with one of the 
acutest intellects that ever strove to express philosophy 
in poetry. 

" You are going back to Bulford ? " Diana inquired. 

" Next week, yes." 

" We shall not be able to go there this autumn," she 
said. " I am responsible for organizing the Midlands. 
We are all in the throes of a musical revival. Frank 
has told you, I daresay. He complains bitterly ! 
It is very interesting, but a little fatiguing. I hope 
you have met some interesting people ? I am glad. 
Your travels have done you good. You look well 1 " 
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" I feel well, and cheerful. May I tell you a secret ? 
I have written a book/' 

£( Ah \ " She smiled with sudden pleasure. 

" I have worked hard at ft." 

" I thought something had happened to you. I was 

wondering if *' She stopped and smiled again 

" You remember what I used to tell you ? " 

His face kindled faintly under her gaze. She 
smiled happily. It was nice to think that he cared 
for her, " Well/' she said, giving him her hand, 
" we must talk about your book, I may be able to 
help you in some way. We shall be at Bulford for 
Christmas, I hope. Good-bye/ 1 

" Good-bye/* he said, and went away from her with 
neither regret nor relief. 

" She has offered to help me/ 1 he said. " Will she 
come to my aid when I have to tell Caversham that I 
love his daughter ? n 

The invasion of society by what were called u pro- 
fessional beauties " had thrown Mrs. Lawford with 
an energy that surprised even herself into this royal 
enthusiasm for English music. However much sin 
might affect to be bored by her occupation, in her 
heart she was grateful for a sphere in which she could 
queen it with undisputed sovereignty. She was no 
longer the cynosure of all eyes. Younger and lovelier 
women, who scattered their photographs in shop- 
window's and chronicled their social successes in the 
newspapers, were thrusting her surely away fro] 
her old kingdom* But in this new realm there was n< 
rival whom she feared to meet. Her loveliness, h 
intelligence, her dresses, her hospitality, gave her a 
chief place in the kingdom of sweetness and light. The 
three great poets of the period delighted to do 
honour, painters and publicists paid her homage, 
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learned bishops and witty canons repeated her praises, 
royalty consulted her, and even the greatest lions 
of the season fretted and mewed till they received her 
invitations. 

She found herself, then, just at the period when the 
shadow of time's wing was darkening on her path, 
a leader of culture, a woman with more than a reputa- 
tion for mere prettiness, a woman with a salon. Dis- 
tinguished men from all countries came to stay with 
her. She entertained and kept up a correspondence 
with General Garibaldi, Monsieur Victor Hugo, Herr 
Wagner, Herr Brahms, Monsieur Renan, and Monsieur 
Fontands. She refused to receive interviewers from 
illustrated newspapers, and forbade her photographers 
to expose for sale any of her pictures. She was the 
despair of the gossips. From her visiting list she 
erased the names of people, however great their rank, 
who entertained professional beauties and received 
actresses of a doubtful reputation. She practised, in 
fact, all the carefulness of the Old Guard of English 
aristocracy, with this immense addition, that she 
affected the enthusiasm of a Madame de StaSl for that 
which was then being called Culture. It was not for 
the sake of lineage that her doors were guarded and 
her drawing-room sacrosanct ; it was for the honour 
of Wit and Refinement. Everybody who longed for 
sweetness and light in England adored her. She 
found a new kingdom. She reigned with a new glory. 

When Diver arrived at Bulford, he went with 
Charles to the rectory, where it had been arranged, 
now that Charles was so much better, he should take 
up his regular quarters. Mr. and Mrs. Caversham had 
not yet returned, and the castle was in the hands of 
decorators. Charles remained at the rectory till their 
return. Diver found his father following with a quiet 
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pleasure the old round of his daily life, H I have 
missed our chess," he said, " but time has not hung 
heavy. The garden and the parish have kept me going 
all day, and I have burnt the midnight oil with a ven- 
geance. Come and look at my library* Library, dear 
old man ! — not study, but library ! " He led the way, 
and watched with delighted eyes to see the effect pro- 
duced on his son by a new book-case. 

The face of the old man was bright with a boyish 
amusement. " All modern books ! N he exclaimed. 
"I'm getting abreast of the times. I'm catching up, 
John ! " He put his arm through his son's, and led 
him to a table. M And mark you these, old man/* 
He pointed to a number of periodicals carefully 
arranged. " The Nineteenth Century : Macmillaris 
Magazine — you must read a delightful poem by a 
fellow named Arnold on a dead canary : the Spectator : 
and the Guardian. I've added, you see, to our dear 
old friend Public Opinion. Bless you, I've been 
spending money like old winky. But clever ! — why, 
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written a book critical of religion ? Would it not be 
easier to recall those laboured pages from the publishers 
and commit them to the flames ? Yes, it would be 
easier; but there was Harry. She understood his 
aim, she saw the world with his eyes, and this book 
— which must go near to breaking the heart of his 
old father — would perhaps win for him her love. 

On one side of him was the constant love which had 
accompanied every hour of his life. On the other, his 
conscience and the possible love of Harry Caversham. 
A horrible loneliness took possession of him. He 
shrank from telling his father. Life was cruel. The 
young grew away from the love of the old. The old 
must needs suffer. The progress of truth called for 
the sacrifice. 

He went to church, and he presented himself a,t the 
Sacrament. He felt that he did no violence to his 
conscience in kneeling where his father worshipped. 
Still for him there was an exquisite beauty in the 
character of Christ. It was possible to contemplate 
that character, and bathe his soul in the magic of that 
sacred personality, without acceptation of ecclesiastical 
dogmas. 

The book was rejected by the publishers to whom 
he had first sent it. The sense of his loneliness 
deepened as he waited for the second verdict. It 
would have been different could he have carried his 
disappointment to the heart which had always sheltered 
him. 

He found, too, that this fruit of his intellect and his 
conscience, this book into which he had breathed all 
the hurt of his soul since first he saw cities and yielded 
up his faith, tended to interrupt his intimacy with 
Richard Caversham. Soon after the return of Caver- 
sham, Diver had spoken of the book. " Any attempt 
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to mix science and sentiment/ 1 Caversham had said 
after several impatient interruptions, " is an act of 
folly. Don't make the absurd mistake of supposing 
that socialism in any shape or form is a scientific 
panacea* Your book, I should say p is a young man's 
blunder, a blunder typical of the period. You have 
tried to effect a compromise between science and 
sentiment. There is no sentiment in the universe. 
Take my advice : put the book in a drawer, read hard 
for six months, and then look at it again. You'll 
probably bum it." 

Diver found himself in a greater solitude. Religion 
frowned upon him ; science ignored him. He must 
wound his father, and he had brought upon his head 
the displeasure of the dragon in the path of his love, 
A letter from the second publishers to whom be had 
sent his manuscript making him an offer, and suggesting 
that as the book was a small one it might be brought 
out in the present autumn, gave him no pleasure. 
It only determined him to action in the matter of his 
affections. He would speak to his father, and he would 
speak to Harry's father* 

Hurrell Diver listened to his son's relation of the 
thesis of his book without an expression of regret, and 
without a single outburst of antagonism. With a 
courage that God would accept as sublime the old man 
heard out the tale of his son, and hid from the boy 
the slow bleeding of his heart. " There is much truth 
in what you say/ 1 he managed to ejaculate at the end* 
" You will let me go over the proofs with you, perhaps ? " 

Jolin laid his hand on the old man's shoulders. 
n If we do not see eye to eye,'* he said, " our hearts will 
always beat together. Don't let a word that I have 
written pain you." 

The old man embraced his son. " God's will be 
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done," he said. Then, smiling, and holding the boy's 
arms with firm hands, he shook him playfully, and 
said : " Woe be to you, my son, if you have used a 
Latin word where a Saxon would do 1 You remem- 
ber what Sir Thomas Brown says of having to learn 
Latin in order to understand English ? " 

John now turned his mind to the more impossible 
and daunting of his tasks, the facing of the dragon. 
Before Harry returned he made up his mind to have her 
father's permission to offer her his love. One afternoon, 
when he had finished his work with Charles, he set out 
for the Keep to get the matter over. He did not 
follow the path, but made a short cut across the turf, 
and came upon the Keep through a path in the shrub- 
beries. His feet made no noise, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Caversham, who were standing in the doorway of the 
Keep, were not aware of his coming. He saw them 
in an attitude which amazed him. Caversham was 
leaning his back against the door-post, his hands in 
the pockets of his jacket, smiling down upon Mrs. Caver- 
sham, whose hands rested on his shoulders and whose 
handsome face was raised to his in a smiling playfulness. 
The red Don Quixote and the dark Juno were dis- 
covered in the guise of lovers. 

Diver thrust a hand quickly into his breast pocket, 
bent his head over a handful of emerging papers, and 
made pretence that he was searching for something 
quite oblivious of anybody in the vicinity. He got 
upon the gravel path as soon as possible, made a 
scraping noise with his feet, and gave husband and 
wife a moment or two before he raised his head. 

Mrs. Caversham was descending the steps ; Mr. 
Caversham had withdrawn into the Keep, leaving the 
door open for Diver. The look which Mrs. Caversham 
bestowed upon Diver, as he stood aside to let her pass, 
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manifested something more than disdain. She set her 
dark eyes upon him, and passed him without word or 
bow. 

Caversham was seated at the round table in his big 
and lofty room when Diver entered. Several books lay 
open on the table, and he had a pen in his hand and 
spectacles on his nose. 

11 Come in, Diver/' he said* '■ There's a paper of 
TyndalTs in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
which will do you good. When will somebody shoot 
that ass Ruskin, I wonder ? M 

This was not a good beginning. Diver, having 
closed the door, walked slowly to the table, and stood 
there, like an orderly, with his cap in his hand, 

Caversham glanced up at him quickly, " Do you 
want to see me about anything in particular ? M he 
asked. 

" If you can spare me a few minutes/* 

" What is it ? " 

Diver felt like a Puritan prisoner brought before a 
Royalist general. The irritable scrutiny of this lean 
yellow red-headed martinet, who glanced up so peremp- 
torily, pen in hand, his body still inclined over the 
table, unnerved him* The vast old room, with its 
vaulted roof, its stone walls, its oriel, and its hanging 
arms, dwarfed him and oppressed him. It was not 
his element. He felt the despair which comes to an 
innocent man striving to justify himself before a judge 
utterly biassed by nature and interest against his cause. 

" I fear my request will not please you/ 1 he said. 

"Why make it then ? " 

" To gain something that is more to me than my 
own life." 

Caversham laid down his pen, and sat back in his 
chair. 
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" I want you to give me your penpission," said 
Diver, raising his eyes, " to approach Miss Caversham 
and ask her to to be my wife." 

In a moment the storm broke upon him. Caver- 
sham's left hand snatched at the table as he sprang to 
his feet and craned toward Diver with his right arm 
raised as though in act to strike. " Go out of the 
room ! " he shouted. His raised arm, with the taut 
wrist and tight-clenched yellow hand, shook so that 
Diver could hear the rattle of the shirt-cuff. " Go 
out of the room ! " The man's face was hot with 
passion. His speckled eyes flashed like an angry eagle's. 
He snatched off his spectacles and flung them on the 
table. " Your insolence is unpardonable," he cried, 
and stood rigid, the breath coming through his nostrils 
in quick snorts. 

Diver stiffened himself. " Do I understand that 
you dismiss me ? " he demanded. 

Caversham was about to pour out a flood of furious 
contempt when he checked himself. For a moment 
he was like a man frozen into rock. Diver had never 
seen living thing so still and fixed and stone-like. The 
very breath seemed suspended. The lustre of the 
eyes died. The whole body was without force or 
motion. With a terrible suddenness he drew a deep 
breath, and, without appearing to realize the presence 
of Diver, walked slowly away to the hearth. He stood 
there, with back turned to the wondering Diver, his 
eyes bent upon the logs. 

As quickly as rage had flashed from his mind, flashed 
the thought through his brain which checked anger 
and put a curb upon fury. If he dismissed Diver, 
he dismissed the hope of his life. 

He stooped down, and threw a log on the fire. When 
he Uf ted himself up he did not turn to Diver but raised 
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his left hand to the mantel, and resting it there moved 
the heavy log into its place with his foot* For several 
moments he stood there, looking down at the fire. 
To Diver it seemed that fiery wrath had consumed 
itself, that rage had burnt itself out, that the man 
had come to himself. 

When Caversham did turn, however, it was quickly 
and angrily. The ^ild fury had gone out of his face, 
but in its stead there was a stiff arrogance and a cold 
overweening disdain. He stood on the hearth, straight 
and sinewy, his legs planted, his hands thrust into 
the pockets of his coat. He fixed Diver with his 
eyes, and without speaking a word stood there and 
calmly made him feel by the haughtiness of his stare 
the bitter difference in their positions. Diver could 
hear the sputtering of the new wood on the fire and 
the thumping of his own heart. He twisted his cap 
in his hands, and across the wide room answered 
Caversham's stare with eyes struggling against nature 
to conceal the emotion of his soul, " I have lost her/' 
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man of gentle blood to be reminded of a social infe- 
riority. " I have said I will go," he replied, raising his 
eyes. " You have your pride, and I have mine. In 
your eyes, I am not worthy to approach your daughter. 
In my eyes, you are not worthy to employ me. I will 

go- 

Caversham ground his teeth. " You are not yet 
in your senses," he said furiously. 

"I thank God," Diver burst out, "that I " 

He checked himself and swallowed his rage. He was 
going to say " that I haven't struck you." Instead he 
walked to the door, trembling in every fibre of his body. 

" Sit down, Mr. Diver," Caversham commanded 

" No, sir ; I will go," retorted Diver, approaching 
the hearth. " I will go before my temper gets the 
better of me. You treat me in a manner I find insuffer- 
able. You stir in me passions I had no knowledge 
I possessed. Your stare is an insult. I say, your 
stare is an insult. I will not brook it. I will go." 

Caversham took a step from the hearth, pointing 
to a chair by the table. " Sit down," he said. Diver 
hesitated. " I say, sit down. You master your 
temper, and I'll master my amazement. Don't 
brawl. Sit down." He walked to the table, swung 
his chair round, and seated himself, plucking up a quill 
from the blotting-pad. " Come, let us discuss this 
matter," he said, with an effort to control his voice. 
Diver hesitated, then followed him, and took the chair 
to which he had pointed. 

" You wish to marry my daughter ? " demanded 
Caversham, bending the pen between his fingers. 

" Yes." 

" Will you describe to me what you consider to be 
your position and your prospects ? " 

" At present," replied Diver, "I am tutor to the 
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f^n of a man who has promised me the hall of his 

kingdom and the hand of his daughter " 

Yon took me at the foot of the letter ? " snapped 
Caversham. 

r nave no wish to look to you for my bread/' 
n - plied Diver, " and I would not accept money from 
you save for my service. If your daughter accepts 
m ^ ; I will support her/' 

^ What are your prospects ? " 

^ My own determination to succeed/' 

** In what profession ? M 

" But for you I should have a profession now 
shall find work. Soon/' 

"As a maker of books ? " There was a sneer in 
the question. 

' I have faith in myself.' 1 

u Obviously t H 

Diver raised his head. " Obviously too you 
playing with me. I am not used to that. For 
first time m my life I see a man using me with con* 
tempt. I teU you I don't like it/' 

11 Not contempt, Mr, Diver. Amazement/' 

11 You have no right to be amazed." 

11 You are not yet the dictator of my moods, I say 
1 am amazed. I say that such a proposition as you 
have made to me would amaze any man of reason and 
common sense. Listen to me, sir/' He leaned for- 
ward and beating the air with the crooked pen, almost 
spitting the words at Diver, he said : " You are a 
young man without fortune and without prospects- 
You come to me, and you ask me to permit my daughter 
to entangle herself with you, the tutor of my son, at 
the moment when she is leaving the schoolron: 
make acquaintance with the people of her world 
that a rational proposal ? What do you offer i 
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What do you propose to her ? Think, man, think. 
Look at the matter, too, from your own point of view, 
from the point of view of your own interests. It is 
equally wild and reckless. You are a young man on 
the threshold of life, with your own way to make 
in the world. At the very beginning of that hard 
destiny, you would hamper yourself with a piece 
of romantic folly. You would believe yourself in 
love. You would fight the world with your left 
hand and write sonnets to your mistress's eye- 
brow with the right. How will you fare ? Your 
victory over the world will be about as sorry an affair 
as your sonnets. Your life, however, is your own 
matter ; you make it or you bungle it, as you choose. 
My daughter's life is my affair. I don't intend that 
she should bungle it." 

" Then, the end is what I said," Diver muttered ; 
" I am dismissed ? " 

" What do you mean by ' dismissed ' ? " Caversham 
lifted the pen to his lips, and scrutinized Diver's face. 

" I cannot stay here any longer." 

" Why not ? " 

" I could not suffer it." 

" You had better sleep on that." 

" You talk to me as if I were stone." 

Caversham bit at the feathers of the pen. " I had 
hoped you were coming to your senses." 

" How other men love I do not know," said Diver, 
with his head bent, and his eyes lowered ; " but that 
which you call in me a piece of sentimental folly is an 
emotion so deep and strong that I cannot think of my 
existence without it. It is I myself," he said in a low 
voice. He paused for a moment ; then stiffening 
himself he sat up and met Caversham's gaze : " I 
can accept your ruling," he said, " but I cannot 
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unravel this emotion from the stuff of my soul. I 
cannot. I will not. You can send me away and I 
can go, but neither you nor I can change the course 
of my affection/* 

The aversion which most men feel in speaking to 
another man of their sacred and sweet desires filled 
Diver's soul with a sick disgust. He got up from his 
chair, " I cannot teU you/' he said, " how I feel in 
this matter. It is enough, 1 put you this question ; 
Do you give me this permission 1 have asked of you ? 
If you do not give it to me, I go out of your service/* 
Caversham twisted the pen in his fingers till it 
wilted and broke from one end to the other, " We 
will deal quite openly with one another/' he said, 
passionately. " You are taking advantage of certain 
knowledge to put pressure on me. You know that I 
have no greater object in life than that which you are 
engaged here to accomplish. You know that, because 
I told you so myself. With that knowledge in your 
possession you come here and force me to sanction a 
proceeding which you know very well I regard with the 
utmost disapproval, You tell me that if I do not give 
you my daughter you will forsake my son. How that 
appeals to your sense of honour I do not know. It 
surprises me, and it shocks me. I had another opinion 
of you. To other and more material disadvantages 
which I see in you as a suitor of my daughter I i 
have to add this loss of confidence in your chara* 
Pray do not interrupt. The victory is yours. Mr. 
Diver, I give you the consent you demand of me* 
Such is my devotion to the welfare of my son, I give 
you my consent. The victory is yours/ 1 

M Such is my devotion to your daughter/' returned 
Diver, " that I can accept the consent which you fling 
at me with words unworthy of you/' 
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" Your position is secure," said Caversham, with 
hardening eyes. " If my daughter refuses you, and 
yon persist in your bargain, I shall command her to 
accept you. You hold the cards, Mr. Diver." He 
paused for a moment, then with a sudden burst of 
rage he threw the pen away, jumped to his feet, and 
with one biasing stare into Diver's eyes strode away 
to the oriel. As he went he exclaimed between his 
teeth : " My God, what a penance ! " 

Diver watched him go. " Nothing that I can say 
will " 

Caversham cut him short, as if he had drawn a whip 
across his face. " No, nothing ! " he cried. " My 
respect for you has gone as yesterday has gone. Let 
there be no doubt in your mind. You have got what 
you wanted. Let that content you. I bid you good- 
day." 

For a moment Diver hesitated. He wanted to say 
something that would restore the old confidence. He 
wanted to say that he asked only for an honourable 
consent to tell his love to Harry, that it was not in 
his mind to force this permission, certainly not in his 
soul to contemplate the exercise of any force upon 
Harry. He thought hard, but in the excited state of his 
mind words would not come. No, the matter was 
hopeless. He looked at Caversham for a moment, and 
then walked towards the door. 

Just as he reached it, Caversham turned : " I can 
rely upon you to carry out your side of the bargain ? " 
he called. 

Diver turned with his hand on the door. " That is 
the last insult left to you," he said. 

" I withdraw it," said Caversham. " In that mat- 
ter, I trust you." 

That was the end of their interview. On the follow- 
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shoulders were in shadow. The folded hands resting 
on the edge of the paper suggested prayer. 

He entered the unlighted hall, threw down his cap 
on a table, and feeling his way across the dark drawing- 
room, opened the door which led into his father's 
study. The old man did not look up. "I am just 
finishing," he said quietly. 

John went to him, and stood beside him, with a 
hand on his shoulder. "What do you feel about 
it ? " he asked. 

" Well, it is an honest book," said the father, striving 
to hide his pain with a smile. " It rings true ; and 
it's on the side of righteousness." He paused ; then 
turning to his son and looking up at trim he said : 
" But it will please Master Huxley ; and that fellow 
Bradlaugh will make use of it ! That's the mischief." 

Later that evening they got to close quarters over 
the book. The argument of John Diver was founded 
on the axiom that morality existed before Christi- 
anity. The progress of the race, he contended, could 
be more surely and more safely entrusted to the 
governance of science than to the governance of religion. 
That was the thesis he argued. The chapter which 
made the subsequent reputation of the book was that 
in which he described with wonderful dignity and 
restraint, clothing his strong thoughts in the slow 
majestic language of the Old Testament, the life lived 
in the nineteenth century of Christianity under the 
thousand spires and towers of Rome, Venice, Vienna, 
Paris, Berlin and London. If, he argued, those many 
temples and cathedrals had been raised not on the 
sands of mystery, but on the rock of ascertained 
Truth, and if in place of priests claiming divine inspira- 
tion, men of science had declared in them day by day 
~*he indubitable laws of God as laid down in the sacred 
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of man. Outside that revelation, there is nothing 
but darkness and terror." 

They fell into no serious argument. Both men 
skirted the central question. They clung to their 
love. The question which might have lost him his 
son's affection, Hurrell Diver never put. He trusted 
that time and his own prayers would bring the boy back 
to the consolation and the peace of faith in a Saviour. 

Such, then, was Diver's position in the rectory 
and in the castle on the night when Harry returned. 
He was carrying on a veiled war with Caversham, and 
his father's confidence hung upon a thread. The 
sense of loneliness began to grow in his soul. He felt 
alone in the universe. The old foundations were giving 
way under his feet. It was this feeling of solitariness 
which made him now long, with a great hunger at bis 
heart, to win instantly the soul and the tenderness of 
Harry Caversham. She understood him. 

On the night of her return, he set out through the 
grey twilight to walk in the direction from which she 
was coming. The fox-terrier ran on before him, climb- 
ing to the top of hedgebanks, scrambling under gates, 
and charging, with yells of baffled rage, after scurrying 
rabbits in the fields. He had got but half-a-mile 
from the village when rain came down, first with a 
vexed and uncertain anger, then with a steady rush 
of animosity. The horizon drew slowly in; a cold 
greyness settled down upon the world. The air was 
filled with a descending sibilation. Puddles formed 
at the sides of the road ; marks of carriage wheels 
became plain ; a vivid greenness showed in the grass ; 
drops of rain from the shrinking trees danced in the 
muddied puddles like fish thrusting up their heads. 
Diver turned up his coat collar, and walked on. The 
dog came charging out of a hedge, bringing down a 
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shower of spray with it, and looked up for a moment 
at Diver, with its coat matted and glossy, its legs 
plastered with soil. " No, I'm not going back/* said 
John ; and the dog put down its head and went 
scattering up the road towards a gate on the other side 
of the way. 

The carriage appeared in the vaporous distance. 
It filled the road, and gTew every moment darker and 
larger. Diver could see how coachman and footman 
stooped their heads against the rain, which was soak- 
ing his shoulders and running down his neck. The 
steaming horses splashed up great spouts of muddy 
water on either side of the road. The rain dripped 
from reins and whip, and danced on the top of the 
baggy hood* 

He stood aside to let it pass, and set his eyes to get a 
glimpse of Harry. A splash of water struck his face 
as the tall horses went thumping by; the carriage 
flashed level with him, making a liquid rumble with 
its wheels ; he saw for a moment a wet and streaming 
pane of glass ; he turned quickly to follow it and beheld 
only the vibrating back of the hood, with its iron arms 
dripping moisture. In an instant the crowding mist 
seemed to swallow it up, and the noise of its passing 
was muffled by the streaming distance. 

** Never a signal shown 1 " he said quietly. tc Never 
mind. I am not so lonely. She is home. The 
Genius is here. To-morrow I shall see her/ 1 

He set off home in the track of the carriage wheels, 
which were fast filling with water, and- the dog flashed 
past him in a spatter of wet grit, with a cheerful glance 
of understanding as it went. 

M Hello I " cried the parson laughing, as he entered 
the rectory, " who's been throwing mud in your face ? M 




CHAPTER XII 
THE DRAGONESS 

CHARLES CAVERSHAM, with a pile of books 
at his side, his feet crossed, his head resting 
on his hand, was learning a Latin verb when Diver 
arrived on the morning following Harry's return. 
The nervous eager boy looked up from his grammar 
as Diver entered, and rose to greet him with more 
than his usual cheerfulness. " Have you seen Harry ? " 
he asked. " She wants to see you ; it's about taking 
Frau von Ettingen across the river." 

Diver had not seen Harry. He had hoped with 
every yard of his way to hear her voice breaking out 
through the trees, and to come upon her suddenly 
at each fresh turn in his path. But he had not seen 
her. With beating heart he had entered the house 
and passed through the hall ; still no sight, no sound 
of her. With hope and disappointment wrestling 
for mastery in his soul, he had climbed the stairs 
and passed down the corridor ; with such an excite- 
ment of the senses as Aladdin must have known when 
he entered the cave, he had opened the door of Charles' 
schoolroom and entered. How empty the room had 
seemed to him. It was like a tomb. 

But for the boy's remark he must have given faith 
to a terrible fear in his heart, the fear that Caversham 
had seen his daughter in London and had warned her 
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of Diver's proposal with contempt and indignation. 
" She wants to see you," Charles had said, Magic 
and happy-omened words. They rid him instantly of 
fear. The old relations of a happy friendship existed 
between them. She was not avoiding him. In a few 
minutes she would enter the room, bright and beautiful, 
seat herself upon the tall fender, and talk to him with 
all the old splendid cheerfulness of her great ambition. 

The morning passed and Harry did not make an 
appearance in the schoolroom. Diver and Charles 
closed their books and went into the windy garden for 
exercise. Harry did not come to them. They returned 
to the house for luncheon. Harry was not in the hall. 
An inexpressible alarm took possession of Diver's soul, 

" Where is your sister, I wonder ? M he said to Charles 
as they waited on the hearth. 

" Shall I go and see ? " 

"No, we will wait/' He went to the table, and 
began to turn the pages of a magazine. 

The long slow rustle of a skirt came to him, and 
he turned to greet Mrs. Caversham. She was paler 
than usual, and her eyes looked brighter and darker. 
The butler came to the hall, stood for a moment and 
then retired. Mrs. Caversham looked at the grandfather 
clock, and went to her chair by the hearth. *' Frau von 
Ettingen and Harry are not here," she said to Charles* 

" Shall I go and fetch them ? M 

" Yes. Tell them luncheon is ready." When the 
boy had gone she spoke to Diver about the weather, 
and watched him curiously. " It is not too wild for 
the river, 1 hope/ 1 she said ; 4I Frau von Ettingen is 
anxious to go across to the sea/' 

Diver's heart beat fast when he heard the others 
approaching. He turned from Mrs. Caversham 

atch their entrance. 
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Something had happened. Some disaster had over- 
taken the house. His face drained of its blood when 
he beheld Harry. She was deadly white. Her eyes 
showed traces of tears. Her lips were set and dry. 

It struck him with a sick terror that Mrs. Caversham 
had prepared her for his proposal, prepared her, 
and finding her unwilling, had insisted on her accept- 
ance. The words of Caversham returned to him. The 
daughter would be the sacrifice for the son. So 
great and violent was his commiseration for the 
child's agony that he almost broke out with wild 
words of repentance, explanation and release. He 
turned from her to Frau von Ettingen, and found that 
the cheerful complacency of the gracious lady had 
given way to a stern and indignant greyness. They 
both greeted him as if he were a person of no importance. 

Luncheon was announced, and they went in silence 
towards the dining-room. Charles, taking Diver's arm 
as they followed behind the ladies, drew him down and 
whispered in his ear : " What is the matter ? Harry was 
so happy at breakfast, and so was Frau von Ettingen I " 

Mrs. Caversham made no effort at first to break the 
dreadful silence of the table. Frau von Ettingen 
said little, Harry nothing at all. Diver did little but 
answer half-whispered questions put to him by Charles. 

At last Mrs. Caversham directed herself to Harry. 
" Mr. Diver says it will not be too rough to cross the 
river this afternoon," she said. 

Frau von Ettingen broke in before Harry could 
reply. " Oh, thank you. I will rest quiet this after- 
noon. I do not care to go." 

" Harry usually takes exercise in the afternoon," 
said Mrs. Caversham. " It is good for her and Charles. 
However, there is no reason why you should go with 
them." 
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" If Harry goes, I will go with her," said Frau von 
Ettingen ; " but I think it would be better to rest. 
I think so. We will see after luncheon* How it 
blows here! And what grey skies you have!" 

After luncheon Mrs, Caveisham spoke to Harry 
as they made their way to the halL " Yes, I will go/* 
Diver heard her say. She did not wait for the coffee, 
but went upstairs and returned dressed in her hat 
and jacket, with Frau von Ettingen's things in her 
hands, N You will like it, Tante," she said ; " but 
you must wear this thick ulster," 

When they set out from the house, Frau von Ettin- 
gen said to Diver; " Will you go on with Charles ? 
We will follow you." He and Charles went on ahead 
to make the boat ready, and Charles again expressed 
his wonderment at the change in Harry. " At break- 
fast," he said, " she and Frau von Ettingen were 
laughing and talking so happily," Diver noticed 
when the boat was ready, and while he stood waiting 
for the others, how slowly they approached and how 
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waves, sending out on either side of her bows spouts of 
shivering spray. The wind sang in the wire shroud and 
flogged against the bellied sheet ; from under the stern 
of the boat came the continuous bubble of the water. 

" It is rather good, isn't it ? " said Harry, rousing 
herself. " Are you warm enough, dear Tante ? " 

Diver glanced at her. There was colour in her face, 
and her eyes were brighter. 

They were sailing in mid stream, the shingle bank 
rising up like a miniature cliff on the port side, the 
flat marshes stretching away to starboard. The dull 
boom of the sea could be heard behind the shingle 
bank, and every now and then a loud wave broke high 
up on the beech and sent a cloud of spluttering drops 
climbing into the air. The little boat drove before 
the wind at a great pace, and shipped but little water. 

When they reached their place of landing, Harry 
leapt quickly ashore and gave her hands to Frau von 
Ettingen. Diver found when he had made fast the 
boat and left everything secure that the two ladies 
had climbed the shingle bank, and proceeded already 
some distance in their wind-swept walk. 

He followed with Charles, feeding his soul through 
eyes that the wind half-closed on the sight of Harry 
Caversham. It was quite evident that she wished 
to be alone with her Tante. Never once did she 
halt on her way or turn her head to welcome his 
approach. The wind blew her skirt forward, and 
loosened her hair, which blew about her face. She 
was supporting Frau von Ettingen, who slipped and 
stumbled on the loose stones, and who was perpetually 
drawing Harry further away from the wrath of tbe waves. 

Diver turned to Charles. "We won't hurry," 
he shouted through the wind. "Let's st*nd and 
watch the sea." 
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They walked a little way down the beach, and then 
stood with their faces to sea, Greyness filled the hori- 
zon. The leaden water was so chafed and broken 
by the wind that the whole sea was spotted with 
restless angered white* Their ears were filled with 
diverse sounds — the deep roar of ocean, the flog of 
the wind, the long reverberating thunder of the on- 
leaping waves, the tearing scuttle of wet shingle 
rushing down with seething foam from the grinding 
bank to the sand and grit of the ravaged shore. 
There came to them with these clamorous sounds 
the scent of the great salt water and the smell of strewn 
seaweed striping the beach. They saw the hull of a 
steamer blurred and indistinct on the horizon, and 
gulls wheeling, hovering, and swooping through the 
thick vaporous air. It was impossible to speak, 
difficult enough in the teeth of this wind to guard 
the lungs from suffocation. They felt in their faces 
not only spray and salt, but the flinty dust of the 
beach, which stung the flesh and blinded the eyes. 

Charles turned his back to it, and pulled up his 
coat collar. The action roused Diver ; he glanced 
to the right and saw that Harry and Frau von Ettingen 
were not to be seen. Charles touched his arm, and 
pointed behind him towards the river. " They've 
gone down for shelter/ 1 he shouted, and laughed as 
the wind drove him staggering into Diver. 

They climbed the bank again, and in the distance 
saw Frau von Ettingen and Harry Caversham seated 
with their backs to the sea, their faces towards the 
river and the marshes. Harry lifted her hand and 
waved a handkerchief. M Come along/ 1 said Diver, 
and gave Charles his hand. 

When they reached the two ladies, Harry jumped 
up, and Shouting to Diver to take care of her dear 
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Tante,who was frightened to death by the wind and 
the waves, she caught Charles' hand, and ran with him 
up the bank and down to the waves. Diver watched 
her go, and then sat down, picking up a handful of 
pebbles, which he rattled slowly for a moment and 
then dropped on the beach. Frau von Ettingen 
volunteered no information on the subject of Harry, 
but talked about the wind and the dreariness of the 
scenery. Diver took the bull by the horns. 

" Miss Caversham seems unhappy," he said, and 
looked at the lady. 

" Oh, it is nothing," replied his companion ; " a 
little family affair. They blow over. Do not notice 
anything. What a wild place this is ! How dreary I 
Oh ; it makes me mad — so flat, so grey, so melancholy." 

When Harry returned her cheeks were rosy, her blue 
eyes sparkled with animation, and there was laughter 
on her lips. She came plunging down the bank, her 
hat in her hand, and her hair blown loose. 

" Oh, it's fine on the other side ! " she exclaimed. 
" The wind chokes you. The sea drives clean through 
you." 

" You are drenched through ! " exclaimed the 
Austrian. 

"Sea-water; it won't hurt. Look at Charles; 
he's half drowned I " 

"Well, it is tea-time? If I had committed the 
seven deadly sins my confessor would not sentence me 
to sit upon these stones. I feel as if I were all skele- 
ton. No flesh at all. All bones. Let us go home, 
please." 

Diver raised her, and she took his arm for the return 
journey. Harry walked on the other side with her 
hand on Charles' shoulder. She began to sing, 
but checked herself, and suddenly, as though 
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addressing herself to the dun and troubled heavens, 

she exclaimed with joyous fervour — 

Let the luscious South- wind 

Breathe in lovers' sighs, 
While the lazy gallants 

Bask in ladies' eyes. 
What does he but soften 

Heart alike and pen ? 
*Tis the hard grey weather 

Breeds hard English men. 

11 Do you like the tune of that rough stuff, Tante 
mine ? M she laughed* " Hark at this then. Oh, it's 
good — 

Come as came our fathers 

Heralded hy thee, 
Conquering from the eastward 

Lords by land and sea* 
Come ; and strong within us 

Stir the Vikings 1 blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; 

Blow, thou wind of God ! 

Blow* thou wind of God ! " she repeated. She leaned 
across Frau von Ettingen and looked at Diver, 
11 How does Herr Diver, the Viking of Yorkshire, 
like that strain ? " 

ft Better than your Persian ! " he answered, 
Harry drew back, and did not speak to him for the 
rest of the j ourney . For some time she was silent ; 
then he could hear her singing quietly to herself as 
they proceeded. She was happier, he thought, or she 
would not sing. When they entered the boat she 
sat in the bows, and sent Charles to sit beside Frau 
von Ettingen. Diver held the sail and the tiller 
and watched her* It puzzled him to understand 
what mere family matter could induce in her these 
sudden and bewildering changes from gay to grave- 
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She asked him at the landing-stage if he were coming 
back to tea. There was no welcome in the question, 
and he excused himself. " I must come and see 
your father," she said. " How is Ann Golden ? — and 
the blind retriever ? " He watched her go and saw 
that she smiled with as much kindness to the fisher- 
men on the quay as she had nodded to him. 

Three days after this Diver found Harry in the 
rectory on his return from the Castle. 

" Your father tells me the great book is accepted," 
she said. " Why didn't you tell me at once ? It 
is an event." 

" I have hardly seen you to tell you," he replied. 

When she rose to go John Diver went to fetch his 
cap. " Don't bother to walk back with me," she called 
to him, giving her hand to the rector. 

" I should like to," he answered from the hall. 

As they went through the windy village, where 
curtains were just being drawn on lighted parlours, 
they talked about the book. She was delighted in 
his success, and expressed envy of him. 

" It is grand to print a book ! " she exclaimed. 

" My only trouble is," he said, " that it does not 
please my father." 

" Ah ! " she exclaimed, with a sudden intensity. 

" You understand what I mean ? " 

" Oh, very well." The tone was almost bitter. 

" There is always tragedy in the progress of ideas," he 
said, wondering at the earnestness with which she spoke. 
" The children shall rise up against their parents." 

" That makes Him very real," she said. 

" You are not happy ? " he asked, as they left 
the village behind them. 

" I ! " 

" You seem to me " 
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" I am wretchedly unhappy," she interrupted. 
The wind blew her words past his ears. 

" I am so sorry* If it is in ray power M 

She laughed. " You are very good ; but this is a 
matter which cannot be mended." 

M It cuts me to hear you speak so bitterly." 
She did not answer. They turned in at the Castle 
Gates, and made their way up the darkened drive. They 
were out of the wind now, and the mystery of com- 
panionship in this tunnel of trees touched Diver s heart. 
" Whether this is the time and the place I do not 
know," he said huskily ; " but here and now I must 

tell you what has been in my heart ever since , 

Oh ( Harry, I love you so." He stopped in his pace, 
laying a hand very tenderly upon her arm, u Stay 
a moment while I tell you* It was like tins when I first 
met you. I could not see your face. I heard your 
voice and my heart seemed to leap into life. I loved 
you then. I have loved you ever since. Hear me. 
I cannot endure to see you suffer* I cannot keep 
silence while you suffer. I, who long to protect you 
and guard you as the sacredest thing on God's 
earth, cannot keep silence while you suffer. Let 
me fight your battle, whatever it is* Let me share 
your grief* Let me take your burden from you, I 
cannot see your face in the darkness. I cannot see 
how your eyes answer me. Tell me with your lips. 
I love you as no other man on earth can love you* 
With the full strength of my soul I worship you ; 
with all the force of my mind I would serve you. 
Great is my love because it is only you in all the world 
I love. Every atom of that passion which men half 
dissipate in friendship and half violate in mean 
intrigues, I lay at your feet, white and unspotted by 
the world. It is you alone in all creation I desire. 
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A man's whole life and love is at your feet. Every- 
thing a man can give, I give." 

She was silent, standing with her head a little 
lifted in the darkness of the great trees, through 
which the wind was pouring a sonorous music. 
Her thoughts were racing her far away from him. 
His words sounded vaguely in her ears. 

" I only ask this of you," he said : H to let me work 
with the hope that if I succeed in the world, if I succeed, 
you will be my wife." 

tt I have affection for you," she said slowly, and 
ceased. Her thoughts were racing her away. 

" That will content me." 

" It is not love." She threw it to him as her soul 
rushed forward on its dream. 

" I will make you love me." 

" Ah, it is not love ! " 

"I am content 1 " he cried with sudden energy. 
Could she have seen his face she would have started ; 
it was so like a god's. " Content ! — my pulses are on 
fire. You have given me a strength I never knew till 
now. I feel as if I could overthrow the world. I am 
become a giant ! Harry, you shall love me. Some- 
thing in my soul is saying to me, ' She shall love you, 
she shall love you I ' As surely as I hear that voice 
you shall hear your own heart saying, ' I love him % ' " 
He put his hands reverently on her arms, and because 
they trembled so exceedingly she made no effort to 
escape. She placed her hand on his breast, and 
gently stayed him as he bent towards her. 

" I cannot think," she whispered. " Let me have 
time. No ; there is no time. Here and now I Do 
you know what I have in my heart ? Not what you 
have in yours, my friend. Oh, what shall I say to 
you ? It is the theme of Beethoven, the knocking 
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of fate. Oh, it is humming there, so sadly, so slowly ; 
like a whisper — that great andante. I ara all in a 
dream; I feel as if my senses were stunned. There 
is a singing in my ears and a mist in my eyes. I am 
too young for these perplexities. What shall I say 
to you ? I do not love you. I would if I could. 
I will try to make myself love you. But I di 
love you. It isn't fair to you to say that I love you. 
No ; it's no use. But I— — I can't send you away. 
You're such a hope to me." 

Her words set his heart beating again. He was a 
hope to her I The blood danced in his veins. He 
drew her to him, and held her in his arms close to his 
breast, bending his lips to her hair, * You shall love 
me as surely as there is sun in the heavens and earth 
beneath our feet," he murmured. His eyes were 
full of light, a smile of rapture moved his lips. M There 
is that in my heart," he murmured close to her ear, 
f * which shall cause fire in yours. Love creates L 
I dower you with so great a love that love must spring 
from it. I think no man has loved as I love now. 
It is the love both of man for God and God for man. 
It is a mother's love, and a child's love. It is worship 
and it is benediction. I lie at your feet adoring ; I 
hover above your head protecting. For your sake I 
feel that I could withstand the Fates and the Furies. 
Yet one little bitter word from you would loosen my 
knees and destroy my soul. It is enough for me that 
you do not drive me away. I hold you in my arms 1 
Give me affection, I will give you the love. Child of 
beauty/' he exclaimed with sudden energy, drawing 
her closer and closer into his embrace, " out of these 
arms you must not go till you have promised me your 
soul and body. I conquer your heart by force ; I 
Like your soul by storm. Yield ! " 
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He felt how she fluttered in his arms, and how her 
breath came and went in a violent excitation. His 
fervour and passion interpreted every throb of her 
pulses and every beat of her bosom into the language 
of yielding love. He told himself that this young 
and innocent child had been swept away by the tide 
of his love. She was tasting now for the first moment 
in her existence the mystic wine of passion, that vintage 
distilled by God from the hearts of his creatures. 
He closed her nearer to him, mothered her with his 
strong arms, and let his lips wander tenderly from her 
stooping forehead to her lovely hair. His soul was 
flushed with victory. 

" I hold you in my arms ! " he breathed. 

" I cannot think ! " she cried. It was almost a sob. 
The wind in the branches carried away her cry in a 
swelling wail. 

"I am content," he whispered. "You will wait 
for me. That suffices. For the present, you are in 
my arms. If you can wait, I will wait." 

" Wait I " she cried suddenly, and lifted her head. 
The word was doom ! " Free me, and let us walk on. 
I will tell you as we go. No, no ; do not kiss me 
like that. Oh, it is all darkness ; I wish I could think. 
I wish I could see. You must not hold me. Let 
us think. Let us think." 

" You shall come back to these arms for ever," he 
said, and kissed her. 

He released her, but she came towards him in the 
gloom and laid her hands upon his shoulder. " Would 
affection satisfy you ? Affection and respect ? Listen 
to me ; I am thinking as I speak to you. I feel for 
you a great respect. You are good and you are strong. 
Your heart is of pure gold. I do not think I could 
ever cease to admire your character. Suppose 
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Oh, I cannot think clearly/' Her hands loosened on 
his shoulder, and then tightened again. " There is my 
mother, my father. If you love me, if you will be 

content with my affection No ! " She suddenly 

remembered her death-shadowed lover and broke away 
from him. " I cannot," she said with decision, 
"Come, walk with me. I will tell you. I cannot; 
I cannot. There is something which prevents. One 
day I may be able to tell you. I thought I might fly 
to you as a refuge. I thought of you because I am 
breaking my heart for freedom* But I forgot. Oh, 
don't speak any more of love. I wish you had not 
held me. I wish you had not kissed me. I am 
miserable ; I am so miserable." 

The reason must now be given for Harry Caversham's 
first and sudden yielding to the entreaty of John 
Diver, a reason which also explains the melancholy 
which had fallen upon her on the first morning after 
her return, Just before she left Vienna she was 
invited by Rubinstein to play a favourite concerto 
under his bit on at St. Petersburg, The honour had 
exalted her soul She had always longed to play with 
an orchestra ; but at the very outset of her career to 
play one of Rubinstein's compositions (he was then 
considered by many a great composer) and under 
the master's b&ton, in one of the great concerts at 
St* Petersburg, this was a glory which even her dreams 
had not foreshadowed. 

But in the path of her happiness was the ob- 
which had always menaced her progress, the obstacle 
of her parents' pride. Would they consent ? She 
carried her fear to Frau von Ettingen, who could 
not understand English feelings in this matter. " Be of 
ood courage," she had said ; " I will make your father 
mother kneel nt tir frit a^j^^g*^" " But 
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the gracious lady learned more and more from Harry's 
lips how difficult the business was, " We must be care- 
ful," she said ; " it will be necessary to use diplomacy." 

Frau von Ettingen's diplomacy was after this fashion. 
As soon as breakfast was finished on the first morning 
of their arrival at the Castle, and when the ladies were 
comfortably seated round the fire in a morning-room 
which overlooked the garden, she began to relate in a 
cheerful and victorious manner the praises which 
everybody in Vienna bestowed upon Miss Caversham's 
playing. 

" This is all very bad for Harry," said Mrs. Caversham 
with a quiet smile. 

" Oh, my dear lady, she has received greater praise 
than anything I have told you," replied Frau von 
Ettingen, passing her hands up and down the sides 
of her stiff corsets. " Ah, we bring back for you a 
surprise, an immense surprise ! " she continued, 
nodding her head. " It is a souvenir from Vienna, her 
gift to her father and mother. It is a triumph." 

Mrs. Caversham glanced at Harry, who flushed and 
looked towards her Tante. 

" When you hear it," continued Frau von Ettingen 
still more sweetly, u you will want to shout it from 
the housetops. Oh, I assure you. Yes, it is something 
big, something immense, something colossal. I long 
to see how your eyes will open. Why is Mr. Caversham 
not here ? He ought to hear it at the same time. It 
is not fair that you should have it all to yourself." 

" I am in the dark," said Mrs. Caversham. " What 
is this triumph ? " 

Let me tell you," quoth Harry. 
You I " cried the Austrian, laughing. " Bah, you 
are so modest, you will make it nothing. My dear, you 
are a child. Your mother and I are women. We know 
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what a triumph is. / will t ell. I have been saving it 
up, I am bursting with it. I cannot keep it any longer." 

Then in excited tones, sitting on the edge of the 
chair, opening her eyes wide, lifting her hand, spreading 
her arms, this sweet and amiable lady related how Herr 
Rubinstein, the supreme, the unconquerable, the 
world-wide Rubinstein had asked the genius of England 
to play for him before the Czar at St. Petersburg, 
The poor lady made a splendid fight of it. Her voice 
never shook, her face never paled, as she told her story 
to a woman who seemed to turn into stone as she 
proceeded. The colder and harder Mrs, Caversham, 
the sweeter became Frau von Ettingen. And she 
concluded with a challenge. " Oh, you English I *' she 
cried, sitting back in her chair, " What I are you 
not lifted up to heaven?" She sat forward again, 
spreading her arms. " Your embraces— where are 
they ? Your child comes home to you with the laurels 
of genius, and you do not run to her, you do not 
embrace her, you do not bless her I I do not under- 
stand. Oh, Mrs. Caversham, do not hide your emotion. 
It is your own daughter.*' 

Mrs. Caversham turned to Harry, who was very 
white. Are you serious in this ? " she asked, as 
though she resented a hoax. 

M The proposal is serious," answered Harry. The 
words came thickly, her eyes were filling with moisture, 

" Serious ! " cried Frau von Ettingen, " Listen 
while I tell you. The great Rubinstein bowed his knee, 
and kissed her hand. ' Mademoiselle ! * he exclaimed, 
4 you have the world at your feet.' Yes, Rubinstein ! 
Mrs. Caversham, you do not know what a genius your 
child is. In Vienna everybody knows it. In England, 
nobody, Serious ! She is magic, she is colossal ! ** 

Mrs. Caversham smiled, " You^ did not think it 
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possible," she said, turning to Harry, " that your father 
would permit such a thing ? " 

The child was too dazed, too stunned to answer. 

Frau von Ettingen laughed. " You should have 
seen the great Rubinstein's face when she said she must 
ask your permission ; the world-wide Rubinstein ! 
He threw up his hands, so ; he opened his eyes, so ; 
he called out in a voice like a trumpet : ' You think to 
keep your gift from the world! You think so, 
mademoiselle I God will see to that ! ' Oh, he was 
like a Hon ! " 

" Let me explain to you, Frau von Ettingen," said 
Mrs. Caversham. " This invitation, which is very kind 
and flattering, cannot possibly be accepted." She 
turned to Harry. " Will you stir the fire ? " she asked. 
While Harry knelt on the hearth, Mrs. Caversham 
maintained silence ; and for some moments after she 
did not speak. Harry could hear the ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece. Her face was hot from the 
fire. She felt as if her heart had turned to lead. It 
was through a dull hissing in her ears that the voice 
of her mother came to her — 

" Miss Caversham is not a professional musician. 
She has no necessity to earn her living. It is quite 
as droll to suppose that she should go about earning 
money by giving music lessons as by appearing on 
public platforms. The whole idea is truly absurd. 
She has a place to take in the world. Her life is 
mapped out for her. I do not know that ladies in 
other countries earn money as professional musicians ; 
but they certainly do no such thing in England." 

" Heavens above us ! Dear God in heaven ! " 
cried Frau von Ettingen, staring at Mrs. Caversham's 
feet. " What ! " she cried, raising her eyes to the lady's 
face, " the world is never to hear her play ? Never ? " 
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" Her world will hear her play in her own drawing- 
room/ 1 replied Mrs. Caversham. 

" She is to waste it ?— She is to waste such a genius 
as the world has never known ? " Frau von Ettingen's 
arms were wide spread* 

" Even if you do not exaggerate her talent, she 
will certainly never play in public. That is quite final. 
It seems that we have been unwise to indulge her in 
this hobby. She ought never to have gone to Vienna/' 

** I tell you the Professor win break his heart ! " 
cried Frau von Ettingen. " Oh, you rob the world ! 
Rubinstein will fling the tale through Europe, You 
will be execrated. Indeed you wilL You do not know. 
You do not know. Your child is a genius. You speak 
of a hobby I Madam, you are not serious. Your 
daughter is a genius. God has given her music ! " 

Mrs. Caversham's eyes brightened and her lips 
smiled, Harry knew what these signs betokened. 
Her mother was never more dangerous than when colour 
came into her cheeks and her eyes grew bright. " Frau 
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her face with a handkerchief. "This would kill 
Rubinstein ! " she sobbed. 

" Please get upon your feet," said Mrs. Caversham. 

" Oh, you are breaking my heart ! " cried Harry, 
getting up. 

Mrs. Caversham rose also. "lam quite unused to 
scenes of such a character," she said. " I do not know 
how to conduct them. I leave you to get control of 
yourself. When you are less hysterical you will see 
that I do not take music from you. There is a piano 
in the hall, another in the drawing-room, and a third, 
I believe, in the schoolroom. You are at liberty to 
play as often as you like." 

As she moved to the door, Harry followed her a 
pace. " Mother, you don't understand. Music is my 
art," she cried. 

" Mrs. Caversham, do not go ! " said Frau von 
Ettingen very solemnly . "Listen. You are killing your 
child. Do not commit that murder. She is a genius. 
Mrs. Caversham, she does not play drawing-room pieces ; 
she plays the music of masters. The masters give 
her homage. She has the world at her feet. Rubinstein 
kneels to her — Rubinstein ! " 

" It pains me to say what you oblige me to say," 
retorted Mrs. Caversham. " I must ask you to cease 
immediately from supporting my daughter in a very 
foolish effort to alter her mother's command. Frau 
von Ettingen, I beg you to understand what I say. 
Your support must cease instantly." 

With that she passed to the door, opened it, and 
went out, leaving Harry Caversham in the arms of 
Frau von Ettingen. 

To the young girl thus cruelly wounded in her 
dearest ambition, to the young genius thus robbed 
of her art — the one robbery which is murder — 
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the sudden proposal of Diver had come as a god- 
sent escape from bondage. Imprisoned genius will 
fly to freedom on the back of a vampire. Freedom 
indeed is the expression oi an artist. To feel in one's 
soul the fervent heat of creation, and on one's arms the 
cold restraining hands of the world, is torture beyond 
the expression of language. It is a living death. 
That is why genius is an anarchist. The artist can no 
more bow his soul to the conventions of little men than 
God can be circumscribed to a creed* 

While Diver protested his great love, the soul of 
Harry Caversham trod the golden empyrean of her 
dream* Here was means of escape* She was not 
bound hand and foot. This house was not her prison, 
A postern stood open. She could escape from her 
mother and from the world of her father* With the 
hand of this young man in hers she could run to the 
world of her desire, to the world of art, to the world 
of genius, to the world of pure beauty and unfettered 
expression* The temptation was enormous. When he 
spoke for a moment of waiting, her soul was jerked down 
from heaven like a kite by its string ; no, it must be here 
and now ; servitude was intolerable, and Rubinstein was 
waiting, She raced away on her dream. She flung back 
to him as she soared again into the heaven of heavens 
her offer of respect, admiration and affection. Would 
that satisfy ? She would give him all the admiration and 
affection in her soul, willingly, oh, so very willingly. He 
accepted. Thus far it was all hope and deliverance* 
Then suddenly she felt herself held in his arms, his lips 
on her hair. She remembered another embrace ! Sud- 
denly, and for the first time in that scene, there stood 
before the vision of her mind's eye the beautiful figure of 
her death-shadowed lover. Her soul was drenched with 
tears. An infinite compassion took possession of her ; 
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she felt her heart grow heavy with an immense reproach. 
The thought of those dark eyes watching her now from 
out the deepening shades of death was too bitter to 
be borne. She escaped from this new lover, broke 
away from him, and faced her destiny. 

" I shall never marry," she said. 

To Diver, whose love was gigantic and elemental, 
this cry from her wounded heart sounded only likte 
the plaint of a child. He would not hear her. " I 
consider you bound to me," he replied. " I shall 
wait." 

They parted in this maimer, and a few days after 
Frau von Ettingen had departed Mrs. Caversham and 
Harry went to London. Diver was untroubled by any 
doubt. She had lain in his arms, it would be horrible 
to think that she could go to the embrace of another 
man. No, she had broken away from him because he 
had been too violent in his utterance. For a nature 
like hers, pure as the dew of heaven and white like 
mountain snows, there is shock and upheaval in the 
birth of love. She would accustom herself to the 
tremendous thought of marriage. Some day, she 
would send for him. In the meantime he would work 
to win her. 

His efforts in this direction had two main channels. 
First, he must bring Charles to Richard Caversham 
and fulfil his promise. Second, he must establish his 
claim to be heard by the world. He was happy in 
his work. As a writer of books he found nothing of 
that delight which comes to the man of letters in the 
beautiful and delicate alchemy of converting thought 
into language. He wrote rather as a man of science. 
He had discovered something and he wished to say it. 
Happily his training made unconsciously for literature. 
His mind was so crammed with the majesty of the 
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English Bible and the dignity of the great Puritan 
writers, that thought issued thence wearing not the 
garb but the clothes of literature, His nature, which 
was solemn and serious, supported itself on an un- 
shakable faith in the governance of some illustrious and 
most potent God, and in the dignity and high purpose 
of human existence. If he wrote concerning the 
vice of cities, there sounded through his words the wrath 
of Sinai ; if concerning the poverty of cities, the in- 
dignation of Jehovah ; if concerning the blindness and 
hypocrisy of politicians, the invective of the Son 
of Man. He felt deeply, and his utterances had 
iron strength of sincerity; He was not an artist in 
words weaving delicious spells for a weary civilization, 
he was a prophet announcing from the mountains the 
laws of the Omnipotent- 
He began his second book as soon as Harry had 
departed. This time, he told himself, there should be 
no compromise. His conscience should utter itself 
unshackled by filial affection. If his words hurt his 
father, God, who gave the message , would heal the 
wound. It they alienated the last thread of Caversham 's 
regard, God, who inspired the thought, would shield 
His servant* His loneliness was at an end ; he had 
Harry and his own conscience. Yes, this time he 
would speak from his soul. Religion and Politics 
must both be warned to set their houses in order. From 
the misery and blackest destitution of earth's age- 
long agony, there was such a wave rising as would 
sweep away all elegant and mere archaic defences against 
anarchy. Hunger and cold and deprivation had 
shaken themselves free from feudalism ■ they were armed , 
and in their numbers was omnipotence ; guided by 
science and controlled by faith in God, they would 
build a new earth j left to the fury of their own 
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indignation, they would accomplish havoc and work 
destruction. 

While he laboured at this new book, waiting anxiously 
and not without dissatisfaction for the appearance 
of the first, he set himself to bring Charles Caversham 
to the point of receiving his own father. 

The boy was stronger mentally and physically. 
He no longer languished in a fearful and mind- 
destroying idleness. The toys with which Diver had 
found him playing, like a child handling mysterious 
and almost dangerous implements, were put away. 
He had a bookcase whose gradually filling shelves 
gave him delight. He had his sketch-book, his drawing- 
board, his box of pencils. He had a piece of garden, 
which he cultivated with an increasing pleasure in 
the knowledge of plants. He could sail a boat, ride 
a pony, stand up to Diver's bowling, kick a football, 
play croquet and tennis. His mind and body had 
grown together, and the change in him was extraordi- 
nary. But just as his body had failed to grow hard 
and robust, so his mind had emerged from a sick 
lethargy only to a nervous and excitable intelligence. 
He could not bear the dark. A night-light was always 
kept burning in his bedroom, and Watkins sat at his 
side till he fell asleep. Sometimes he would be thrown 
for three or four days at a time into a burning fever, 
which seemed to undo everything accomplished by 
Diver. Sometimes, too, he found it impossible to 
keep his attention on his books, and in the midst 
of a lesson would burst into tears, covering his face with 
his hands, and crying out to Diver not to be angry 
with him. Nevertheless, the growth of strength and 
intelligence was unmistakable, and Diver never once 
lost heart that the day of victory was drawing near. 

It was after his book had been out for some few 
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weeks that the Lawiords arrived at the Abbey for 
Christmas. The daily newspapers who noticed the 
book dismissed it in a few lines of patronizing or 
contemptuous disdain. The Church papers bantered 
Diver on his fl hysterics/ 1 and counselled him to 
read history. The weekly reviews so far had taken 
no notice of the book. It was only in the most 
Radical newspapers, and in one of the journals of 
Nonconformity, that his book, which, in spite of a 
few crudities sounded a new note, received a just and 
honourable treatment. 

The critics did not hurt Diver, He blamed himself 
for the book's failure. It was the fear of paining his 
father and losing the confidence of Caversham which 
had given this book of his the feebleness of compromise, 
The critics, he thought, whatever their opinions, 
would have treated the book differently if it had been 
an honest book. He set himself to make this second 
book honest in every word. 

His father, hating the tone of the critics, sympathized 
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David on my soul, than sinless with the blasphemous 
arrogance of Huxley and his fellow infidels." 

His wrath kindled as he perceived more and more 
clearly how insidious were the effects of this new 
rationalism. If John had his conflict between con- 
science and filial affection, Hurrell had his between 
loyalty to God and love towards his son. And 
just as the son leaned more and more towards his 
conscience, so the old clergyman leaned more and 
more towards his God. He was now deep-read 
in contemporary philosophy, and this spreading 
infection of infidelity roused him to the same energy 
of mind which had made him in his youth a revivalist 
preacher. Then it had been the horror of sin which 
drove him to fiery denunciation and prophetic wrath ; 
now it was detestation of the blasphemy of science 
which stung him to bitter irony and contemptuous 
condemnation. 

" Make no mistake about it," he said to his son, 
flinging a journal out of his hand, and rising big and 
vehement from his chair. " God will break the knees 
of these impudent chatterers, and will pack the 
ledges of hell with their lordly theories of the universe ! 
You are young now ; take heed while there is time. 
I tell you that God will forgive all the sins of men save 
that of intellectual pride. The worm criticizing its 
Maker ! The thing of dust taking the stature of 
Omnipotence with a thread tape ! " He strode across 
the room, picked up the journalfrom the floor, and threw 
it upon the fire. " Satan's chief weapon is flattery. 
When he makes a man think he knows more than 
God, the work of hell is done. That soul will 
join the legions of the rebellious angels. I pray you 
take heed. I pray you give thought to your ways. 
The path on which you stand is a dangerous one. 
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Your Maker is a loving Father ; He is also a consuming 
are." 

Diver's pain at this widening of the gulf between 
his father and himself was assuaged by a letter from 
Harry. It was the first letter of a long correspondence 
between them, and may be given here for its important 
bearing on the future of her life. Alter stating that 
she had read the criticisms of his book with disgust, 
and the book itself with pleasure, she said — 

M I confess to you that my mind is not in tune 
fur such a book. I am overfilled with selfishness. 
The sufferings of which you write do not touch 
me. My own seem to me to be immeasurably 
greater. You speak of God — I have no clue to 
the meaning of that word. Life seems to me 
exhausting itself in tangle and confusion. Nobody 
knows what to think. There is nothing worth 
effort. I toiled for a great end, I begin to think 
I wasted my time. Is there in life anything of 
which we can be utterly certain ? Is there 
satisfaction in anything to which we can lay our 
hands ? What thoughts, Herr Diver, for a 
debutante f I am in the hands of milliners and 
dressmakers, A maid has been engaged for me. 
I am going to Court, I shall see Queen Victoria, 
who is to have a great jubilee in a few years 1 time. 
But if you could see into my heart, you would 
know how wretched I am. I steal away from 
duties as often as I can, and read Goethe and 
Schiller. You ought to have been bom a German. 
In Germany your book would have had reverence. 
In London everything must be in the vogue. 
Money and Fashion are arbiters here — literature, 
painting, music, everything noble, is ignoble here 
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No ; Browning is not ignoble, and Clough is not 
ignoble. Have you read Clough's poems ? I 
will send you a copy. I think he has a greater 
soul than all the wind-bags, and he is so quiet and 
modest. I don't think you will ever overcome 
this London world. It is so huge, and busy, and 
indifferent to everything you care about. Have 
you ever seen a fashionable clergyman ? God 
must be very small if these are His envoys. You 
must write another book, a big one. Size counts 
enormously. Bacon's little essays are out of the 
fashion. And don't be too clear; you have no 
idea how easily people mistake perspicuity for 
lack of learning. My maid has come to say that 
I am to go down to the drawing-room. I think of 
the dear students in Vienna ! Oh, my friend, 
life is a taagle. You should have been born a 
German, and I a beggar. One word more. Your 
book has made me think. I am in revolt, but my 
selfishness does not delude me. It is better to be 
Unselfish. 1 think of all the blackness and dark- 
ness you discover in the cities of the world. If 
one could do something I Perhaps civilization 
needs revolutions as a house needs spring cleaning. 
Will you take a red flag and lead the way ? I 
will follow behind you with the Marseillaise. Ah, 
what vanity is life when destruction seems a 
pleasant diversion ! " 

Diver wrote an answer to this letter, and a cor- 
respondence began which drew them nearer to each 
other. He never disguised from her that the future 
held for him nothing but her love. He set the know- 
ledge of that before her eyes, just as he set before his 
own eyes her love for his single object. But the 
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correspondence was almost entirely intellectual, an 
exchange of meditations between an artist and a 
Puritan. The strength of the Puritan told in this 
conflict, told the more that his blows fell upon a heart 
bruised by the world. " You almost persuade me/' 
she wrote once, " that every minute of the day not 
spent in imagining the vastness of the Creator is a 
waste." " All art and beauty and religion whatsoever/* 
he replied, " are but dust in comparison with the solitary 
thought of God. Think of Space, think of Eternity, 
and think of Movement. The whole universe is in mo- 
tion ! Surely life has no other purpose than approach 
to God, that God in knowledge of Whom sf andeth our 
eternal life. f Who can speak of Eternity without 
a solecism, or think thereof without an ecstasy ? * " 

Diver was invited to the Abbey, where EH ana was 
entertaining a party congenial to her new ambition. 
He met eminent men whose learning was more apparent 
than their earnestness, and clever women who appeared 
to know everything except life. He found himself 
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friendship which once she had offered him. He never 
passed through the Garden Room without a shudder. 
Into the midst of this quiet life of his there came 
suddenly an interruption from the hand of Richard 
Caversham. Diver was ordered to pack his bags and 
go with Charles on another tour. For a moment he 
was tempted to resist. He was parted from Harry 
as it was, but three months away from England seemed 
to him like losing her. The idea of resistance, however, 
was short-lived. He finished his book, despatched 
it to the publishers, and set out with Charles deter- 
mined to bring the boy back hale and whole. Then it 
should be Harry, and Harry alone. 



CHAPTER XIII 
TRANSITION 

THE rigours of mid- Victorian piety were giving 
place to a maternal Tolerance, which carried 
the lusty infant Irreverence invisible and incognito in 
its arms, when the heroine of this history made her 
entrance upon the stage of fashionable society. There 
was everywhere a loosening of the old restraints. 
Decency still held its place, and modesty was not yet 
regarded as inexperience or affectation ; but the old 
strictness, the old inflexible and dogged devotion to 
seriousness — that spirit which regarded life as an 
immense responsibility and earned for England the 
character of a kingdom of hypocrites — was passing 
slowly from the world of London. Flippancy was 
beginning to spell the alphabet of irreverence- 
Harry Cavcrsham found herself in a gracious and 
stately world occupied by people without purpose 
and without peace. She met at the hands of these 
pleasant people kindness and friendship. Every 
one was anxious to provide her with pleasures and 
amusements. Whithersoever she went gaiety, cheer- 
fulness, kindness, and generosity encompassed her* 
But the trouble was that she found no use for these 
things. She did not want diversion ; she wanted 
work. She did not want excitement ; she wanted 
peace. Her soul, which God had tinged with the hues 
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of sunrise and sunset, and filled with the ardour of 
the wind that bloweth where it listeth, pined in the 
bickering of candles and mourned in the purple of 
circumstance. The cleverness, the refinement, the 
graciousness and dignity of society did not satisfy her 
sharpened appetite for life. These things galled her. 

She endeavoured to set her case clearly before her 
mother's eyes, as they returned one afternoon from a 
round of calls. 

" May I go back to Bulford ? " she asked. 

" For what purpose ? " 

" I should like to see how the garden is getting on." 

" I will take you to Regent's Park. The Botanical 
Gardens are admirable." 

" You do not know how I dislike London. I am not 
happy here. I feel suffocated. I want to go away." 

" There is nothing so odious in the young," Mrs. 
Caversham replied, " as a headstrong and inconsiderate 
selfishness. Be so good as to consider other people ; 
consider your father and mother. We have indulged 
you more than most parents indulge their children. 
You ought to have been presented two years ago ; you 
ought to have been kept rigorously in the schoolroom ; 
you ought to have been drilled to take your position 
in the world. Instead, we have permitted you to indulge 
a hobby for music. We have given you a great amount 
of freedom. We have allowed you to live abroad. 
We have delayed your appearance in the world. It 
is now your part to show gratitude. This you will 
best do by unquestioning obedience." 

It puzzled Harry to discover what possible service 
she could render to her mother — that mother who 
had shown not the smallest interest in her childhood. 
What was the object of that passionless woman in 
spending a fortune upon her clothes, in taking her 
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hither and thither, and in giving superb entertainments 
at Caversham House in her honour ? Was it a wish 
to be early rid of her, to marry her as quickly as 
possible ? The child was kept in prominence. She 
was made to play the piano-forte. Her art was 
degraded to an accomplishment. Her mother in the 
presence of other people treated her with admiration 
and affection. " She is clever, I think ; above the 
average/' " I wish you would not lift your hands 
so high/' she said in private ; f * it looks like a professional 
earning his dinner/' 

Harry began to study her mother. In solitude 
that handsome lady preserved the cold passionless 
aloofness which had always characterized her at 
Bulford. In society, while she never stepped down 
from her pedestal of great lady, she was benign, gentle, 
interested in other people, and given to sympathy. The 
change was amazing. Harry could hardly believe 
that the sweet and gracious face which her mother 
presented to a crowded room was the same haughty 
and contemptuous countenance which she had watched 
at Bulford. 

Again and again the young girl asked herself what 
object Mrs. Caversham could have in dressing her so 
finely and carrying her about so incessantly, The 
mother never once gave her any idea of a purp 
She neveT questioned her concerning Lord Butley, or 
expressed interest in the men who showed her atten- 
tion. Yet she was interested in the child. " I wish/' 
she said on one occasion, " that you would display a 
little animation, I watched you this afternoon. Yoo 
sat like a statue. You might have been a German/ 1 

A few days after this instruction, there was a dinner 
party at Caversham House, and among the guests was 
Lord Lincoln* Harry found his dark eyes continually 
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set upon her across the table, and after dinner he came 
and sat by her side in the drawing-room. The child's 
heart beat with a new hope. 

" When I last saw you," said the earl, " you were in 
pinafores." 

" Very dirty ones, I fear," she smiled. 

" Well, they certainly seemed to have saved your 
frocks. In those days, if I remember aright, you 
were greatly addicted to mud pies." 

" I was a tomboy." 

" That is all over ? " 

" I'm afraid so." 

" Afraid I Come, this is much better. You would 
not exchange the life of a debutante, a very charming 
debutante, for rat-catching and tree-swarming at 
Bulford? Your brother, I can quite understand, 
may wish you back at Bulford — by the bye, I hope 
he is stronger ? — I am glad to hear it — but I cannot 
understand that even sisterly affection should draw 
your spirit from London." 

" I do not find my present life very exciting." 

" Well, you correct all my ideas of the sex. I have 
lived a long life in the knowledge that girls have no 
greater ambition than to come out." 

She smiled, turning away from the grave face whose 
watchful eyes made her self-conscious. 

" I think/' said the earl, " whatever your present 
opinions may be, that when you are married you will 
look upon these days with appreciation, perhaps with re- 
gret. Your future, dear young lady, will be, I am sure, a 
bright one ; but these days will always wear a glamour." 

Any wild hope which may have entered her heart 
that this slow-speaking and watchful old man was 
considering her as a possible wife for his heir, was 
dissipated in a little less than a week. At a dance 
given by a popular Royalty she met But^ley. 
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She was then at the very height of iter beauty. 
No other debutante of that period occupied so high a place 
in society's favour. Everywhere she went, people 
were full of her praise. She was not only a great 
beauty, she was a delightful surprise. The re- 
opening of Caversham House, the return of Richard 
and Mrs. Caversham to society, had come unexpectedly, 
but more unexpectedly had this lovely and glowing 
apparition burst upon the world. Mrs. Lawford, 
it is true, had spoken of the Cavershams' pretty 
daughter, and had even prophesied that there was a rose 
growing at Bull ord Castle which would one day amaze 
mankind; but lo, the half of Harry's glory had not 
been told. When Mrs, Caversham first entered society 
with the radiant Harry at her side, the world rejoiced 
in a new excitement ; and the appearance of this 
reigning beauty in London drawing-rooms was a 
signal for enthusiasm. 

It was after she had made her curtsey to Royalty, 
and when she was already besieged by men anxious 
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was white with blue ribbons threaded through the 
short bunched sleeves, and had a belt of pale blue 
velvet, clasped by a diamond buckle, at her waist. 
She wore turquoise earrings, and a string of pearls 
and diamonds round her neck. In the midst of the 
men congregating about her, she stood proud and 
beautiful, a fairy princess outdazzling the fairest 
humanity with a loveliness which was ethereal. 

He touched the fingers of the gloved hand she 
stretched out to him, met her eyes for a moment, and 
then looked down. She saw how pale and worn was 
his face, and the tragedy of his life emptied her heart 
of its selfish passion and filled her with an instant 
compassion. 

" Ian, I must speak a word to you," she said, moving 
with him to a settee against the wall* She sat down, 
her back turned to the person next to her, and looked 
eagerly up to him. He leaned against the wall at her 
side, looking down at the floor. 

" I am happy, hearing your voice again," he said. 

" May we not meet sometimes ? " she pleaded. " I 
am quite brave. I will never vex you. It will not 
be difficult for me ; it ought not to be difficult for 
you." 

" Why do you want to see me ? " 

" I am lonely." 

He turned his head slowly and glanced over the 
rims of his eyeglasses. " I heard you were very happy 
with your fame." 

" My fame ? " 

" You are the belle of the season." 

" Oh, Ian. I am not happy." 

He felt his heart beating faster. "I am fated to 
make you less happy." 

" No ; however bitter it is, I am happy to be near 
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you, happy to hear your voice, happy to feel you are 
still my friend/ 1 

M You do not understand what I mean." 

The orchestra began to play. A man presented him- 
self for the dance, smiling and cheerful, 

" You have heard no rumours ? " inquired Butley, 
bending for a moment towards her. Then he straight* 
ened himself, " I must go and look for my partner," 
he said, and left her. 

As she drove home from the dance! Mrs, Caversham 
said to her : M You were too eager in your conver- 
sation with Lord Butley. It is not nice to see a young 
girl sitting on the edge of a seat gaping up at a man. 
You need restraint." Harry made no reply, and the 
mother presently continued : "I hope you have quite 
dismissed from your mind any school-girl infatuation 
for that young man ? " 

Harry's pride stung her to an answer. " No/' she 
saidj M and I don't intend to/ 1 

(i That is not a nice tone." 

u You hurt me when you speak of my affection, 
which is as true as steel, as if it were a mere nothing. 
I love Lord Butley. I shall never love any one else/* 

" It is a pity you should have given your affection 
so early in life. Girls invariably make mistakes in t : 
matters* You are not an exception. Lord Butley has 
amused himself with you, and you have the mortification 
of knowing it. He told you, I think, that he would 
never marry ? " 

Harry turned in the carriage and looked at her 
mother. Mrs, Caversham met her gaze. The lamps of 
the street pierced the little interior with wavering lights, 
and glittered in the eyes of the two women. r * He is 
engaged to Isabel Howard/' said Mrs. Caversham. 

It was on Harry's lips to cry out, " I don't believe 
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you," but she checked herself. Words of Butley came 
back to her. " I am fated to make you less happy." 
" You do not understand what J mean." " You have 
heard no rumours ? " 

" I don't believe," she said, looking into her mother's 
eyes, " that he was amusing himself, as you call it, when 

he ." She stopped, and turned suddenly away, 

looking through the window at the gas-lighted street. 

" Every day," said Mrs. Caversham, " you make me 
repent having sent you to Vienna. You have the 
manners and the disposition of a German." 

The blow to Harry Caversham was hard and wound- 
ing. She was proud, but she had loved deeply and 
her curiosity was fierce for explanation. She wrote 
to Lord Butley. " Tell me, Why ? " she wrote. " I 
ask nothing else. I think you ought to tell me that." 

His answer explained nothing. " We hate to hurt 
what we love most in the world," he said ; and that 
was all. She read into this line what he had en- 
deavoured to hint, that, doomed as he was, he could 
more easily call to the bearing of his burden one whom 
he did not love than one whom he did love. 

But the interpretation did not mend her hurt. 
She suffered as only the young can suffer. The last 
spark of hope burned out in her darkening hours and left 
her alone in a strange land. She felt terribly deserted. 

A few days after she had received Lord Butley's 
letter, she went to her father's study and asked if she 
might speak to him. He saw how ill she looked, ill 
and agitated. He dismissed his secretary, and told her 
to sit down. 

" I am utterly wretched," she said. " I want you 
to let me go back to Bulford. If I stay here I shall 
be ill. I feel I cannot endure it any longer." 

" This is a matter for your mother." 
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" No ; for you, I have appealed to mamma. She 
will not listen, I appeal to you, Do help me. Do 
let me go away. You don't know how wretched I am/' 

M Something has happened to you. What is it ? M 

*' I have no genius for this hfe. It irritates me, 
sets all my nerves on edge. I hate parties, and dance 
I hate the people I meet. I want the country, I can't 
help my nature. It isn't rny fault. I will try and get 
used to this life. Only do let me have a few weeks' 
rest at Bulford." 

The door openedand Mrs . Caversham entered the room. 

Harry grew pale and shuddered. Then she buried 
her face in her hands, and began to cry. She heard 
her father repeating what she had said, She heard 
her mother say that it was simply a matter of hysterics. 
Then the voices became cloudy and obscure to her* 
She felt as if she were falling through yielding darkness. 
There was a noise of bubbling water in her ears. She let 
her hands fall, collected her senses, and stood upon 
her feet. 

" I hate this life ! M she cried. " You are killing 
me< I tell you, you are killing me, Let me go. Let me 
out of this prison. I shall go mad. I can't stand it." 

She burst into a fit of laughter and weeping, and fell 
forward, caught by her father, and carried by him in 
a faint to the sofa. 

Fortunately for Harry the doctor who attended her 
counselled an immediate move to the country, and in a 
few days she was carried by Mrs. Caversham to Bulford. 

H I want you to know/' said her mother, in the 
railway carriage, " that much as I may sympatl 
with your disappointment concerning Lord Butley, 
am most seriously annoyed that you should have 
upset a great many of my important plans by 
really pitiful lack of self-control.'* 
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" Do you mean that I am essential to your plans ? " 
Harry asked. 

" It is essential that your father should have our 
company in London." 

" Mine, as well as yours ? " 

" Yes." 

" You do not want me to get married ? " 

" You are perfectly free in that matter." 

The mystery deepened for Harry. She racked her 
brain to discover the object of Mrs. Caversham's insist- 
ence on her appearance in society. She was denied her 
art, but she was free to many. She was obviously not 
loved by her mother, and yet that mother urgently 
desired her presence in London. What could it mean ? 

She found an anodyne at Bulford. The peace of the 
quiet garden, the freedom of the open country, the joy 
of the rejoicing sea, medicined her wounded heart. And 
in the book of John Diver she discovered an occupation. 
One day, seeing it on her table, she smiled to think 
how that little book had attempted to change the drift 
of London's soul. She knew London now. How could 
this solemn voice of a prophet hope for a hearing in that 
crowded centre of existence, that whirlpool of magnifi- 
cence and superb selfishness ? If it had been printed 
in Germany 

She picked it up, and began turning the stately 
English into German. She repeated a few sentences 
aloud. She took up a pen, dipped it in the ink, and 
with her eyes still on the book sat down' at the table. 
" Yes, I will," she said. 

In a week the translation was finished. She placed 
it in a packet, addressed it to John Diver, who was in 
Berlin, and wrote to him this letter : 

" I have found joy in your book I The hate I 
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have for the world drove me to your pa| 
I have turned all your calm cold English into live 
and stinging German. I have enjoyed it I Do 
you care to know that my soul is in a state of tran- 
sition ? I am passing away from a girl's delight 
in the gift of existence and am reaching forward 
to a bitter old woman's contempt for humanity. 
All the people I meet are without object, and 
without rest. They are not big enough to be 
hated, some of them are gentle enough to be 
loved ; but they are no more immortal souls than 
mice are or poodles are. Herr Diver, where can 
one go to feel it is really true that God made the 
universe, and that life is magnificent ? Where 
does one get the sense of eternity and immortal- 
ity ? You say in your book : ' No man has 
begun to build his life whose foundations are not 
fastened in the rock of Omnipotence. Not to feel 
that the universe is the handiwork of some awful 
and resistless Power is not to feel at all. This is 
the fear of God which is the beginning of wisdom, 
without which is no beginning,' Well, where am 
I to find this rock that I may build a shelter for 
my soul ? I find myself mean, trivial, common* 
place, and tedious. I find life a scramble for food. 
According to your pages, everything is eternal, satis- 
fying and sublime, 1 should like to know how you 
are sure of this. Take my translation to German 
publishers, and for wages tell me how a wn 
broken on the wheel may sing a Laudamus to 
skies which never yet answered one of her prayers." 

To this letter she received an early and a remarkable 
reply, 

" You are at Bulford, and you are unhappy. I 
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am coming back. Not all the powers of earth 
shall hinder me. My task is nearly fulfilled. 
Charles will receive his father. Let that father 
withstand me if he can. I am coming back to 
claim you. You shall not cry out against the 
world any longer, and you shall not be doomed 
any longer to break your splendid heart in the 
painted doll's house of London. I love you. I 
love you with the sure faith that I can give you 
peace. You ask me where I get my conviction 
of Omnipotence. From my own soul, — and 
that soul tells me I can deliver you from suffering. 
I never doubt my soul. The universe is not more 
filled with the immense creativeness of Omnipo- 
tence than my soul is filled with realization of that 
Power and faith in my destiny. I will convince you. 
The shelter you seek shall be built by my hands, 
and by those hands shall your life be guarded to 
the very gates of death, and, if God will, beyond. 
I have discovered my path in life. My feet are 
set on a good road, and I shall never turn back. 
It is the will of heaven that you should go with me." 

Harry experienced a delightful sensation of power 
and strength from this letter. The strength of the 
man passed from his words into her mind. She had it 
in her, as she read the letter, to withstand the tyranny 
of her mother, to breathe defiance against society, and 
to claim in face of all mankind the right to live her 
life as she desired it. 

" I will marry you, Herr Diver," she said to herself. 
" Of all men I have known you are supreme in Strength. 
Make me strong, Herr Diver. I begin to hate myself 
for weakness and dull plasticity. I begin to know that 
the greatest of things on earth is Strength. Not 
putty, but rock." 



CHAPTER XIV 
THE BECK OF THE SPIRIT 

WHEN Diver arrived at the Castle he was told by 
the servant that Mrs, Caversham wished to 
see him in the drawing-room. He went there with 
Charles, hoping that it might be his fate to meet Harry 
in circumstances more pleasant to his feelings. 

Mrs. Caversham was stepping from the garden to 
the room when he and Charles opened the door. She 
carried in her hand a bunch of roses. 

She greeted Charles more with curiosity regarding 
his appearance than with delight at seeing him. ** I 
am glad you look so well/* she said quietly, studying 
his face. Then she removed her hand from his 
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head and looked at him — " why you have come home 
before your time ? " 

" Before my time 1 I was not exiled, madam. 
There was no date set to my expulsion from England." 

The strong voice of the man, his calm steadfast eyes 
which looked so manfully into hers, surprised Mrs. 
Caversham. She studied him with curiosity. Some- 
thing in his face surprised her. She looked down, took 
up another rose, and placed it in the bowl. 

" Mr. Caversham has perhaps told you," said 
Diver, " that I desire to ask Miss Caversham to be my 
wife ? It is because I do not wish to delay my request 
that I have returned." 

" Private business has recalled you ! I see. She 
has written to you, no doubt ? " 

" Many times." 

Mrs. Caversham's eyes hardened for a moment. 
With a rose still in her hand, she moved to the sofa 
and sat down. " This is a matter we must discuss. 
Will you sit down, please ? " 

Diver sat down. " At the beginning," he said, " I 
should like to ask whether you have any objection to 
my proposal ? " 

" You can hardly expect me to regard it as a suitable 
match." 

" Not if she desires to marry me ? " 

" Not even then, Mr. Diver." Mrs. Caversham 
placed the rose on the table, and folded her hands in 
her lap. 

" I am not discomposed by your opinion," said Diver. 
" You would not argue, I presume, that your considera- 
tion includes the natural feelings of humanity?" 

Her eyes glittered, and she surveyed him with an 
amused smile. " Will you forgive me if I ask how you 
have cultivated in a few weeks this new manner of 
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yours l — this rather domineering and certainly veiy 
unsuitable manner ? " 

" I am sorry if I offend you;" 

" You amuse me." 

Diver watched her with hard eyes, till her gaze lost 
its contempt and composure, 

" If my manner gives you offence/' he said slowly, 
** I am sorry. If it causes you amusement I am 
sorry — for you. My manner, madam, is that of a 
man determined in his course. No obstacle can turn 
me, no barrier drive me back. I do not feel that there 
is anything presumptuous in my proposal ; and in 
my manner of announcing my determination I do 
not think there is anything which should offend or 
amuse a human being." 

" You do not see yourself , perhaps, as others see you/* 
replied Mrs. Cavetsham, more amazed by his unusual 
audacity. " I understand, however, that you have 
spoken to Mr, Caversham on the matter, and that he 
has consented to let you approach Miss Caversham, 
She will be left entirely free in her decision. Neither 
Mr. Caversham nor myself have attempted, or will 
attempt, to influence her. But I should like you to 
defer, if you will kindly do so, any mention of your 
feelings to Miss Caversham herself until you have 
spoken to me again.'* 

" Madam/' said Diver, still keeping his eyes fixed 
upon her, and still speaiing with the cold self-pos- 
session which had astonished her ; " your suggestion 
comes too late, I have already spoken to Miss 
Caversham/' 

" She has given yon an answer? " 

*' One with which I am content/* 

M You consider yourself engaged ? " 

" She will tell me to-day whether I may think so/' 
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Mis. Caversham leaned forward, and stretching out 
her arm drew the bowl of flowers nearer to her. " Your 
methods are so unusual/ 9 she said, coldly, " that I do 
not know how I can appeal to you." She lifted the 
bowl in her hands, and lowered her face to inhale the 
scent of the flowers. 

" Of what nature is your appeal ? " 

She looked up from the flowers. " Any precipitate 
announcement of your engagement will seriously 
interrupt certain plans of mine." 

"May I know them?" 

Mrs. Caversham put down the bowl of roses, and 
walked to the window slowly, her head raised, her eyes 
hard and glittering. Diver rose, too, and stood beside 
his chair, watching her. For the first time he saw this 
passionless woman moved and agitated. 

She turned rather suddenly, and faced him. She 
had seen a way of escape. " It will be some years, 
of course, before your marriage is possible ? " 

" No : you are wrong." 

" But your means ? " 

" Neither Miss Caversham nor I measure happiness 
by what it costs." 

" Do you mean, Mr. Diver, that you would marry 
my daughter against the wishes and with the active 
disapprobation of her parents ? " 

" If necessary." 

5< I do not think you will find her so quick to dis- 
obedience." Her face flushed, and she spoke with 
sudden wrath. " Your manner seems to me very like 
that of intimidation. I do not quite understand it. 
Are you threatening ? Do you think you possess any 
knowledge by which you can force us to obey your 
commands, like servants ? " 

M No." 
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,f What do you mean, then ? I say it is madness to 
suppose that Mr, Caversham will consent to see his 
daughter married to a man without means, I am not 
speaking now of presumption, but of madness. Do 
you propose to live on Miss Cavershanrs allowance 

He did not wince, and his eyes did not blink, ** That 
will not be necessary," he answered. 

" And if Mr. Caversham refuses to countenance your 
marriage ? " 

" I shall wait." 

" You will wait ? M 

" Till Miss Caversham has outgrown control/' 

She came back a step or two from the window, and 
stood looking at him, reading what she could in his 
eyes, which expressed only an unshakeable resolution 
After a moment she spoke, more gently and with 
greater control of her voice, " May I ask you to do 
me the favour of not speaking to Mr. Caversham about 
this matter until you have seen me again ? I leave 
you quite free to approach Miss Caversham. I am 
not in the least interested to prevent you from doing 
so, Indeed, I am returning very shortly to London, 
and you will be free to prosecute your — suit. But I am 
seriously interested to prevent you from speaking at 
present to Mr* Caversham, and I ask you not to i 

M May 1 be allowed to ask why ? " 

M It does not concern the matter/' 

" I am eager to be soon married/ 1 

" I will endeavour to hasten the time when you may 
approach Mr. Caversham/' 

Diver thought for a moment. " I will speak to you 
again/' he said, " before I talk to Mr, Caversham/' 

M Thank you/ 1 she said. Then moving to the sola, 
she added. " You will find Miss Caversham in the 
schoolroom/ 1 
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No ! " he exclaimed, a sudden light kindling in his 
eyes, as he stepped quickly to the window. " No, I 
shall find her in the garden/' Before she could reply 
he had passed through the window, and was hastening 
across the lawn to overtake the girl he had set himself 
to win. 

If Mis. Caversham had been amazed by the suddenly 
developed earnestness and self-possession of John 
Diver's manner, Harry Caversham, to whom that 
earnestness and self-possession came with all the magic 
softness, tenderness, and passionate ardour of a single 
affection, was no whit less affected and surprised. 
She saw, active and conquering in this lover of hers, a 
strength which hitherto had lain there as possibility. 
He did not sue for her love ; he demanded it. He did 
not question the future; he possessed it. She felt 
her life passing from her devious management into 
the iron control of a master. It was as if he had lifted 
her in his arms and was carrying her away from a 
hundred trivial and petty things which hitherto she 
had looked upon as life, speaking to her of a great 
glory, and revealing to her with every stride of his 
progress a new heaven and a new earth. 

She was conscious, not of love, not even of admira- 
tion, but of pleasure. To be the object of this love gave 
her pleasure. To feel that there was a way of escape 
from the life which had become odious to her, gave her 
pleasure. But most of all she derived pleasure from 
the spirit of revolt and defiance which she caught from 
his masterful words. He gave her back her self-respect. 

" You have been unhappy ? " he asked her. 

" London is hateful to me." 

" No ; London or Vienna, Paris or Berlin, it would 
not matter where you lived, so that it was your own 
life and not another's. Believe me, there is no happi- 
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ness and no peace where the will is not exercised. 
Another will has been directing your life. You must 
throw it off. It is your will which must control your 
life. The soul is the will. While you obey another's 
ruling your soul is not your own/ 1 

" How sure you are 1 M 

" I have learned. I have seen what I say demon- 
strated/ 1 He was silent for a moment, and she looked 
at him as they walked through the wood. 

He was far handsomer than she had thought. What- 
ever had been of boyishness had now gone from his 
face. There was a ruggedness there ; a more massive 
heaviness of the brows, a deeper sternness of the 
eyes, an almost brutal strength of the mouth. His 
fair hair was roughened and harsh ; he looked like a 
man who worked and laboured and wrestled, a man 
who never lay dreaming or found time for pastime 
and dalliance. 

4t You are surprised/' he asked her suddenly, " by 
the change in Charles ? " 
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matter, I have sat with him for a quarter of an hour 
telling him that fear of his father is delusion and that 
misgiving concerning his own powers is delusion. I 
have seen him grow to believe what I say. In a week 
he was more certain of himself. In a fortnight he said, 
• I have been foolish.' Now, he is ready to see his 
father, and fear nothing." 

" I can only say, Well done." 

" You can say more than that. You can say, I will 
do likewise. I want you to be mistress in your house. 
Let no one bind you. Freely give yourself to that you 
would do." He stopped, and laid a hand on her arm, 
bending down to look closely in her eyes. " Say you 
will marry me whatever obstacles lie in your path. I 
have a life for you which will be good to live. Come 
and take it up." 

" You are willing me to marry you ! " 

For a moment she was tempted to fight against 
him, almost to resent him. There was a certain pride 
in her temperament. If her mind inclined to art, and 
her nature rebelled against the narrow limits of aristo- 
* cracy, still there was in her blood this young pride, 
this consciousness of her position in the world. His 
manner reminded her that she was Miss Caversham. 
For a moment she remembered her triumphs in Vienna, 
and her brief spell as a reigning beauty in London. 
With a look almost of amusement she regarded the 
rugged face of her rough unmannered lover. 

But he had that to offer her which tempted. Marriage 
meant freedom. She hated her present life, her soul 
winced at thought of a return to London. She wanted 
to be free. She wanted to live. 

"lam offering you, with my love," he said slowly, 
" a great life. For you there can be no peace in the 
life your parents would have you live. You know 
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that. There was a sentence in one of your letters which 
made my heart glad. You said that the people whom 
you met in London were without object and without 
rest. That is the judgment of a soul which must h? 
wretched without greatness/' He paused, and sur- 
veyed her with a brooding meditation. H Will you 
take the greatness I offer you ? " he asked, slowly. " I 
love you for your soul, I want that, I want your soul 
which can never be happy without a sublime purpose. 
I offer you the sublimest of objects which soul can find 
in the universe/' 

" What is it you offer me?" 

It was by his presentment of what he offered her 
that he won the heart of Harry Caversham. The 
roughness left his face as he spoke, and there sounded 
in his voice a compelling yearning, a most winning 
tenderness. As she listened to him, she watched hb 
eyes and saw the stature of his soul* He was a man 
setting himself to a great purpose, lonely and friendless. 
He was a prophet going solitary to oppose the armies 
of Mammon. 

He spoke with a solemn eloquence of those frightful 
human sufferings which in all ages have converted 
good men into priests, and gentle women into sisters 
oi mercy. He had seen with his eyes the tragedy of a 
commercial system which degrades and brutalizes the 
largest section of society. He had known women who 
toiled by day and by night, crippling their bodies and 
starving their children, to earn mouldy bread and 
the rent of a kennel. He had seen children, who should 
have been singing in a green wood, crouching over an 
upturned case in a cellar, making match boxes from 
morning to night. He had passed through the hospi- 
tals of great cities, seeing the wards filled with 
ugly and deformed wreckage of labour. He bid 
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breathed in many cities the poisonous air of slums, and 
trodden the garbage of court and alley. He had seen 
honest labour in its age going down with sorrow to the 
gutter, and the generation yet to be growing up with 
emaciated bodies, starved brains, blinded eyes, and 
mouths too sick for teeth. These things he had seen 
in all the cities he had visited, not with the brisk cheer- 
fulness of the district visitor, nor yet with the loving 
tenderness and sympathy of a kind priest, but with 
the deep indignation and the profound horror of one 
who believed in the presence of Almighty God and 
the dignity of life. 

He spoke to Harry of the future. He pointed to a 
time when the swarm of starving rickety and anaemic 
children, in the slums of cities, grown to a spiritless 
and joyless manhood, would see with madness in their 
brains the increasing pomp and ostentation of the 
class their bitter labour enriched. " It is to save 
havoc and to avert destruction, that I would consecrate 
my life to humanity. I believe," he concluded, "that 
the future of the world lies with the character of the 
men who will lead the people. The two great farces 
which have always wrestled for victory in human 
affairs will contend in this coming battle, perhaps the 
last great fight for a thousand years. Revolution will 
be either of God or the devil." 

" Let us walk on," she said. " You have set my 
brain thinking in a new way. I am receiving into my 
mind a troop of new thoughts. I am not certain that I 
can provide these sudden guests with fare and lodging." 

It must be remembered that in those days even an 
elementary Radicalism was treated by the world as a 
pariah. The most advanced Radicals had got so far 
as to claim that every poor peasant should possess a 
starvation allowance of land and a single beast, a 
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proposal met with delighted ridicule by the comfortable 
classes and turned into a stupid derision by the unhappy 
wretches who daub their faces and live by buffoonery 
in the music-halls. There was in those days so com- 
plete an ignorance of the lot of the working classes 
that this trifling Radicalism was looked upon either 
as a fad or the profitable traffic of paid agitators. 
Socialism, if it was thought about at all, figured as a 
godless beldam thirsty for the blood of the rich, and 
mad for the destruction of the moral code and the 
social order. 

The perplexity of Harry Caversham — who with the 
soul of an artist had scarcely given thought to political 
problems — deepened as Diver discovered to her his 
plan of action. She could not see what would be the 
end of his ambition. Politics and religion appeared 
entangled in his purpose. He was determined, he 
said, to enter Parliament as the representative of 
labour. He told her that during his absence abroad 
he had read the Histoire GhUrale, Weber's Wetig&- 
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days to the twilight of superstition and priestcraft, 
humanity has moved forward, steadily forward — not 
always to a greater literature, a greater art, a greater 
standard of morals, and a greater religion — but always 
to a greater and sublimer conception of Omnipotence." 
She shook her head and smiled at him. " I have 
nothing original to deny you with," she said, seating 
herself upon the tree ; " but consider this from one of 
my poets — 

What Bard, 
At the height of his vision, can dream 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 
As flashing as Moses felt, 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 

Do you think God is nearer to Tennyson than to 
Isaiah ? Herr Diver, there is much you say that I 
cannot understand, because I have not thought about 
it before. But least of all can I understand, and 
I have thought about this, how you find a Creator in 
the universe and immortality in human form ? It 
seems to me that there is no God at all : no God, at 
any rate, who listens when we call, or cares in the 
least what becomes of us ; and as for immortality — 
my friend, is that not a childish greediness which is 
passing out of the desires of a grown humanity ? I 
meet many people who do not wish to live again. 
The appetite for everness seems to be dying out." 

" All the time I have been away," he answered, " I 
have longed to read to you the book I am now writing. 
I have pictured to myself our home— our cottage, if 
need be our garret. I have seen the lamp lit, and my 
day's work spread on the table, you beside me, your 
hand in mine, listening to me as I read, and saying, 
' Here I would . alter/ or ' There I would expand/ 
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And now you say what shows me how prophetic was 
my vision* The argument you raise is the very 
subject of the book. Some day, I shall read it to 
you — some day you wiU turn it into German ! — hut 
now let me tell you about it. Let me hold your hand, 
and tell you about it/* 

She gave him her hand, and listened to him, gazing 
across the summer marshes to the misty whiteness 
of the sea horizon. 

His book was entitled The Relapse, and it admitted 
what she had just said, that the vision of God W3S 
dim and the sense of immortality atrophied. He 
sought to explain this relapse in human progress- 
progress being in his mind a definite and continuous 
approach to a true and scientific knowledge of Omni- 
potence—by tracing the shattering effect on human 
ideas of what we call Darwinism. 

Men do not yet realize, he contended, what the 
effect of Darwinism has been. We are too close to it 

Darwinism has stunned in man his natural sense of 
God. 

Those who least realize this are the preachers and 
teachers of religion. "The Churches/' he said, ff aifc 
inviting to heaven and warning from hell a generation 
which has ceased to be conscious of a God" 

The wave of Darwinism is not yet spent. Far into 
the twentieth century that dark and rolling billow 
will sweep with swelling volume, before it breaks and 
sinks back into the eternal quiet of the shoreless sea, 
which is the existence of God. 

But now the work of reconstruction must be begun. 

It was not the labour of God's servants in our time 
to preach the tenderness and consolations of religion 
to the quiet few, but to announce to the unrestful many 
that science definitely affirmed a universal Omnipotence. 
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The work of reconstruction was to give back to 
humanity the vital sense of God. 

" There is everywhere what you say, disbelief in 
God's existence," he Said, slowly and calmly ; M but 
it is not growth, it] is relapse. Men have not yet 
considered that the vast infinity of space throbs 
and pulsates with Movement. Think of that miracle 
— Movement ! They do not see that the origin of 
Motion is God. Their minds are numb with the 
morphia of agnosticism. ' There may be a God/ they 
say, * but we can never know ' ; and gladly they sink 
into a fruitless materialism. The answer is. The 
whole universe rings with the presence and activity 
of God. Not only, can you know it ; but you must 
know it, at the peril of your soul. You are not called 
upon to contemplate a gentle Divinity who may or 
may not forgive your sins, but to worship and fear a 
Power who works by inexorable laws, in knowledge 
of Whom standeth our eternal life." 

He turned to her suddenly. She was still looking 
towards the sea. " Think if men truly comprehended 
this enormous Universe and realized the immense fact 
of God! Think if God were not a hypothesis 
but a fact. Do you suppose that wealth would cease 
its sympathy for Poverty with dole and prayer ? Do 
you suppose that Politics would stop at a polite duel 
of middle-class parties ? Would there be Privilege 
at one end of the scale, and Destitution at the other ? 
Would there be the chatter of drawing-rooms, the 
prodigality of vanity, the simperings of flippancy, the 
veiled sensuality and the masked libertinism of a world 
worshipping God at the shrine of Mammon ? Would 
not every man become the helper of his brother, 
careless of his own possessions, so that he brought 
light to those that sit in darkness ? It is not a dream 
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I show you. It is fact* The churches might all be 
empty and forsaken, religion might cease to exist ; 
and yet there would be peace on earth, goodwill among 
men, if the eyes of humanity were open to see that 
everywhere Nature affirms the presence of GodL" 

" Oh yes/' she cried, turning to him, " Everything 
would be happy and beautiful, everything would be 
bright and peaceful, if—. Oh, that mischievous, vexa- 
tious, all-conquering little If I To you the purpose of life 
and the object of existence are plain. To all the I 
of the world, my friend, purpose and object are the 
most audacious guesses/' 

" I can answer that/' he replied. " Consider the 
case of Charles. A delusion laid hold of him. and ruled 
his mind. How it came or why it came, we do not 
know. But this is certain, he feared whore was no 
cause of fear. The more he brooded on this dread, the 
deeper did black delusion fasten itself into his brain. 
At last, as you know, he was the spiritless slave of this 
mad phantom. Such is the power of delusion. Now, 
believe me, the present generation lies under the 
shadow of illusion. There is not a man of science in 
Europe who, driven back to the single mystery 
Motion, does not confess that the universe affirms 
directive Power. There is not a man of science in 
Europe who, shown two little seeds so similar that 
the microscope reveals no difference, two seeds so 
similar which yet will grow the one into a tree u 1 
birds of the air may build their nests, the, other into 
a cress, does not confess that the principle of life d* 
his explanation. It is because the mass of mankind 
receive opinions without meditation, that there exists 
tins hurried ignorance that science denies the presence of 
God in the universe. It is the great illusion of our period. 
It is the supreme madness of humanity. Like Charles, 
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the whole world receives its illusion and surrenders up 
to it the keeping of the soul's treasure-house. Like 
Charles, it refuses to believe that this is illusion. And 
like Charles, it may be healed. All that is needed is a 
voice crying through the dark obscurity of their minds. 
God exists I That is the need. The world must think 
itself back into realization of a God. For mortal 
men God is a habit of thought. You can only capture 
apprehension by persistent thought. I learned that 
from my surgeon in Paris. All creative work is thought 
building. The world dies for want of the bread of 
life. It waits for a voice sounding the one word — God." 

" And you will be that voice ? " she asked. 

He turned to her. His eyes were heavy and sorrow- 
ful. " Will you help me ? " he asked her, with an 
infinite sadness. " I am alone. The road before me 
is obstinate." He took one of her hands. "Will you 
help me ? I shall fear nothing with you. Your soul 
and mine marching together ; together conquering the 
world." 

She felt the inexpressible spell of his magnetism. 
It was not love for him which made her yield, but a 
conviction penetrating and interpenetrating every 
thread of her nature that this man was the greatest 
mortal who would touch her life. 

The artist in her which hungered for greatness was 
satisfied. This dark-browed Hercules spread abroad 
his arms and pressed back the narrow limits of the 
earth till she caught a luminous glimpse of the uni- 
verse, and felt herself borne upward on the wings of 
immortality. 

The revolt in her mind against the pettiness and 
restraints of her days vanished as she looked into eyes 
calm and certain with the strength of a spirit which saw 
whithersoever it looked the presence of Omnipotence. 
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The hurt in her heart for a lover who had left her 
ceased its pain as she heard through the chambers 
her soul the deep slow voice of this gigantic i 
rolling out majestic faith in his destiny. 

The force and power of his personality mastered her, 

She saw that union with him meant ostracism and 
scorn, and loss of the world, She was not blind to the 
disabilities he brought her with his gift of a great life, 
She realized that close at hand there waited for her an 
incredible struggle with her father and with her mother. 
Difficulties crowded and thronged about her, thick 
and ever thicker. But once to break through those 
difficulties, once to be brave and defiant, meant the 
satisfaction of freedom, the joy of living her own life, 
the peace of inhabiting her own soul, the exultation of 
battle, the splendid and strengthening rapture of 
cause. 

** I will go up with you/' she said, " against the wc 
against the devil, against everything. I feel I 
battle- Let us make a great fight of it, John Di\ 
I will go with you/' 

H God has ordained it/' he answered* ben^ 
towards her eagerly. 

11 To me, it is your will/* she answered, and let him 
kiss her lips. " I surrender/' she said. " Yon are 
the stronger. I will lean upon you. That is how d 
is between us. Weakness yields to strength. Love — 
love ? I do not know what it is/' 

M I will teach you." 

She rose from the tree, her hand still held in I 
u Let us go back/' she said. " I want to think," 



CHAPTER XV 
THE NATURAL BOND 

ON the day following his return to Bulford, Diver 
was called by a servant from the schoolroom to 
the library, where he discovered Richard Caversham 
awaiting him. 

" It is really true ? was the greeting he received. 
There was no cross-examination as to his sudden 
return from abroad. Caversham was labouring 
with a great agitation. The one thought of his 
mind was Charles. He did not even observe the 
masterful change in Diver. His face was pale, his eyes 
bright ; he walked impatiently to and fro in the room, 
which had its windows open to the sunshine. " Don't 
bring him down if there's the smallest possibility of 
failure. There's no hurry. I never expected that you 
would do this thing so soon. It's surprising. It's 
like a miracle." 

" There will be no failure," said Diver. 

" You're sure ? " 

" Yes ; sure." 

" Man, if it's true ! " Caversham laughed. He thrust 
his hands in his pockets and stood for a moment 
smiling at Diver. " I can't believe it. You see, I've 
suffered this thing for years. But it is true, you say ? 
Well, so be it. Go and bring him. Don't keep me 
on the rack. Go and fetch him. Stop a minute. 
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It's better here than in the Keep, I take it ? Is it 
better here ? Don't let there be any danger. Better 
postpone it for a month if there's doubt." 

Diver returned to the schoolroom. Charles was 
sitting with his chair turned from the table, his face 
towards Harry, who occupied her old position on 
the tall fender. She was holding a book, and Charles 
was repeating an Ode of Horace. They both looked 
at Diver as he entered. 

He walked to Charles and put his hand on the lad's 
shoulder. " Will you come downstairs with me ? " 
he asked. His eyes were bent upon the boy's. " Your 
father wants to welcome you/* 

Charles rose to his feet. " I won't fail you;" he said* 

u You are master-man ? " 

" Yes ; master-man;" 

" Come along," said Diver, and removed his gaze, 
Harry, still holding the book before her, had never 
taken her eyes from his face. They followed him to 
the door. He was a man of extraordinary power. 
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Caversham in the library of the London house. He 
had been startled then by the tragedy unfolded to 
him by this fierce and fiery man. He remembered the 
look in Caversham's eyes, the tense tone of his voice, 
as that lean man with the seared hot face turned to 
him, his back to the transomed window, and declared 
that he wanted the love of his son. Now with summer 
sunlight streaming through broad windows, in the 
library of Bulford, the end of the tragedy was reached 
— quietly and naturally. 

Father and son approached each other noiselessly, 
neither speaking. A patch of sunlight lay on the 
carpet between them ; the song of birds came from 
the sunlit garden. 

"Why, Charles . . ." The words came loaded 
with emotion. 

" I've been very foolish, sir," said Charles in a low 
voice and stretched out his hand. " I want to beg 
your pardon." 

Caversham took the hand and held it. "That's 
all over," he said. Tears were thick in his eyes. 
" Good God, man. . . ." His voice broke. " Why, 
ask Diver. I've nothing to forgive. You've pulled 
through. I'm glad." A sob shook him, and he 
turned his head. Diver moved away, and stood at 
the bookshelves as if searching for a book. " This 
is " — Diver, with his back turned to them, heard the 
labouring voice, and felt a thrill strike through his 
veins and a pricking run through his hair — " this is 
the greatest day of my life. You don't know what 
this day means to me." There was a loud sob, and a 
rush of tears. 

" Oh, Papa I Don't cry I " 

Diver did not look. He knew the boy was in the 
father's arms. The sobs of Richard Caversham shook 
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him frightfully. Very quietly he went to the door, 
opened it, and passed out. 

As he waited in the hall, mastering his emotion, 
Mrs. Cavershara saw him and called him to her in a 
morning-room. 

" They have met ? " she asked eagerly. Her face 
was flushed, her eyes bright. 

w I have left them together, perfectly happy/' 

After a quarter of an hour, they heard father and 
son coming towards them through the hall, The 
voices were pleasant, laughter ran through the words. 
Caversham entered with his arm through his Ix 
a telegraph form in his hand. His face was very pale 
and there was a redness round his eyes, but his expres- 
sion was one of almost radiant happiness. 

" Give that to your mother, Charles," he said, with 
a laugh, and released the boy, handing him the tele- 
graph form. He went to Diver with outstretched 
hand, " Thank you," he said, and nodded his head 
as much as to say, ** You have done well/* 

As they stood there, Diver heard the happiest 
sound which ever he had heard from Mrs. Caversham, 
It was half laughter, half a little shout of triumph- 
Before he had turned to look at her, she stood quite 
close to him, one of her arms round Caversham's neck, 
her beautiful small face raised smiling to her husband's. 
It was the attitude of a young girl adoring her lover. 

Caversham laughed, and quietly put her from trim* 
"Yes, you may send it/' he said; "but it means: 
Good-bye, peace and quiet." 

" I shall send it myself," she answered* smiling. Her 
voice gTew earnest, the smile became passionate with 
triumph. " Now, now, we'll show the world 1 " she 
said, and walked from the group to the door. Caver- 
sham turned to Charles, whose presence in the room 
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had not been noticed by his wife. " We'll go in the 
garden/ 9 he said. Diver watched them pass through 
the window. 

" Mr. Diver ! " 

He started, and turned round. Mrs. Caversham 
was standing in the hall, calling him. He went to 
her. " I want to thank you," she said, and gave him 
her hand. "lam satisfied. You are now perfectly 
free to speak to Mr. Caversham." 

On the following morning old Hurrell Diver, glancing 
at the newspaper before breakfast, exclaimed suddenly, 
" Hullo ! here's news for us. Mr. Caversham is return- 
ing to public life. Tut ! What a to-do they make 
about it ! ' The right honourable gentleman's return 
to Parliament at this particular juncture is almost 
certainly dictated by the deplorable condition of our 
foreign policy. The Ministry will find in him their 
most ruthless and destructive critic. His loss to the 
House of Commons has been incalculable. His return 
to Parliament will be welcomed by the leaders and by 
the rank and file of the Opposition, and also by the 
country ? ' " Hurrell Diver lowered the paper and 
laughed. " Great Britain safe at last ! " he said. 
" Another infidel in Parliament ! " He threw the 
paper to a chair, and approached the table. " John, 
old man, we can eat our eggs this morning with a 
greater sense of security. The Empire's safe ! Ha, 
ha ! stirring times, stirring times." 

Diver saw Caversham that morning and learned 
that he would shortly be leaving Bulford with his 
wife and children to contest a seat in the north of 
England. " Before I go," he said, " I wish to settle 
matters with you. Now, we have no warranty from 
nature that this improvement in Charles will continue. 
He may relapse. It is my wish that you should be 
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always available to strengthen him. To secure your 
services in this way, and to mark my gratitude for 
what you have already done, I intend to settle upon 
you a capital sum which will realize seven hundred a 
year. You will be perfectly free to live where you 
like, and follow what profession you like ; my only 
stipulation is that when the need arises you shall 
consider yourself bound to Charles' service. If you 
travel abroad with him, as I should wish you to do 
every year, your expenses will be my affair. The 
income I give you is to be entirely free for your own 
purposes. It is in the nature of a retaining fee/* 

" It seems more than I deserve," said Diver. 

" That is for me to judge/' 

Diver looked him steadily in the eyes* " Will yon 
be as generous/ 1 he asked, " in that greater matter ol 
which I once spoke to you ? " 

" Ah ! The question of my daughter/ 1 

" She is willing to marry me." 

Caversham answered Diver's gaze ; he was thinking 
hard. After several moments of silence he pronounced 
judgment, '* In a year from this day she shall marry 
you if she is still willing/ 1 

" I am content/ 1 answered Diver, 

"Then, our business is settled," 

M Your promise is that in a year's time, if she be 
willing, Miss Caversham shall become my wife ? There 
is no other condition ? " 

u None," 

"I am content," 

With the departure of the Cavershams, Diver 
settled down to his work with an energy and a deter- 
mination which was Napoleonic, He rose with the 
sun and read history for three hours before break 
The morning he spent in writing. In the afternoon be 
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did his thinking, walking across the moor, ro\^ng on 
the river, or gardening. After tea he corrected what 
he had written in the morning, and spent the remainder 
of the evening in talking with his father. 

It was almost impossible for the two men to avoid 
the subject which not only divided them intellectually, 
but threatened, in Shakespeare's phrase, to crack the 
natural bond 'twixt son and father. It is the sad office 
of Opinion to disrupt affection. " Love cools, friend- 
ships fall off, brothers divide : in cities, mutinies ; 
in countries, discords ; in palaces, treason ; and the 
bond cracked 'twixt son and father." Only among 
" light half-believers of our casual creeds " is affection 
possible where there is broad divergence of opinion. 
In the case of Hurrell and John Diver the opinion was 
their life. 

The noble-hearted parson was a typical Victorian 
clergyman. He clung to the ancient order of society ; 
he believed there was sanctity in class distinctions; 
he regarded England as the favoured land of Deity. 
He believed without question, and with the most devout 
thanksgiving, that Bethlehem saw the birth of God 
in mortal form, and that Calvary witnessed the mercy 
and the gift of redemption. Every opinion contrary 
to this great teaching of the Apostles was of the deviL 
Men might be sincere in their infidelity, but they were 
the dupes of Satan. God had laid down, once and 
for all time, the way of salvation. By that way, and 
only by that way, could a sinful mortality hope to 
attain everlasting life. 

John Diver, on the other hand, entertained of Omni* 
potence so vast a conception that he was temperament- 
ally prevented from believing the miracle of Bethlehem. 
The God he feared and worshipped did not work by 
such methods. His Jehovah was the God of Law, the 
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Destiny of everlasting time, the Presence of zoneless, 
roofless, bottomless space* the Soul of Being. 

It was curious that the father had a greater tolerance 
for sin than the son. Hurrell Diver, though he believed 
in this one way and only this one way of salvation, 
had almost the geniality of Falstaff, certainly the 
charity of Laurence Sterne, for the follies and weak- 
nesses of humanity. John Diver, for his part, was 
never able to view weakness or wTong-doing, save with 
indignation, detestation and scorn. Anything that 
degraded humanity his soul loathed. It was not 
only the drunkard who moved his wrath, but the actor, 
the flaneur, the fop, the idler, and the unwashed. 
The father held that Deity had purchased humanity ; 
the son contended that humanity must deserve Deity, 

Those who remember how the mid-Victorian clergy- 
men received the new gospel of agnosticism will be 
able to perceive how fraught with the elements of 
explosion was the situation in Bulford rectory. Not 
with quiet reasoning and gentle compromise, did the 
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" You are not yet heart and soul with the infidels/* 
he said to his son ; " you do still bow yourself before 
the awful majesty of the Almighty ; but your work, 
you cannot deny it, is on the side of those who think 
to provide themselves their own way of salvation/' 

John Diver thought of these words, as he awaited 
the publication of his second book. That book, he 
knew, must sever for the rest of their earthly life the 
love which had hitherto united them. It was only 
absolute conviction which kept him on his way. Not 
his father, not Harry Caversham, could have turned 
that inflexible mind. He believed the message in his 
mind to be from God. 

It was perhaps the extraordinary favour with which 
Harry's translation of his first book was received in 
Germany, which accounted for the respectful reception 
of his second in England. The English newspapers, 
which had dismissed his first book with disdain, were 
publishing paragraphs from their special correspon- 
dents in Berlin and Leipzig concerning the amazing 
success of an English author in Germany, when the 
second book made its appearance. The publishers 
did not neglect in their advertisements the advantage 
of German praise. Diver's name became familiar. 
His second book sold out a first edition in less than a 
month. 

His father read this book with horror. He dis- 
missed the idea that what John called the loss of the 
sense of God was due to a wave of science culminating 
in Darwinism, and wrote in the margin — " Satan's 
work." The second idea in the book, that humanity 
could better get from an intelligent study of science 
than from the instruction of ecclesiasticism a lofty 
and soul-forming conception of the Almighty, irritated 
the father and moved him to scorn. " Huxley, Tyndall 
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& Co. the new evangelists ! " was his marginalia. 
The third and concluding idea in the book, that the 
immorality of social conditions , the vulgarity of human 
life, and the hypocrisy of politics, were due to ignorance 
of God, carrying with it an ultimate want of purpose 
in conduct and thought, was dismissed by the parson 
as an ingenious quibble. He wrote in the margin ; 
" And this is the condemnation, that Light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil," 

He gave John the book when he had read it, and 
looked him in the eyes with sorrow and judgment. '* I 
regret that son of mine could have written such a book. 
My only comfort is the prayer that God in His mercy 
may be leading you through the wilderness of doubt 
to the faith which humbles the intellect and enlarges 
the borders of the heart. Pray for light* Never for 
a moment rest satisfied. There is much in your 
character, John, which is admirable ; you are strong, 
you are fearless, you reverence righteousness and you 
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strangely nearer to reality was this dying dog than all 
their disputation about the nature of God which the 
death throes had put to flight. Hurrell Diver thought 
of nothing but the dog. 

The retriever lay upon his side on the hearthrug 
stretched before the kitchen fender. A saucepan was 
bubbling on the range, and water from the brass tap 
of the boiler was dripping into a galley-pot' on the 
whitened hearth. The glow of the yellow fire, which 
silvered the broad steel of the fender, threw a light 
upon the dog's suffering frame. His eyes were glazed. 
His lips were parted. The movements of his legs 
suggested the convulsions of death. 

" I've been giving him a drop of brandy," said 
Ann Golden, dropping on her knee at the dog's 
head. 

The parson knelt beside the servant. He laid his 
hand gently on the dog's head, and smoothed it. 

Ann poured some brandy into a spoon and managed 
\to make the dog swallow it. The poor creature 
Struggled, choked, struggled to its legs, and fell back. 
Tfye clergyman was greatly affected. " Ah, don't 
trouble him, Ann Golden," he said softly. " Better 
let him go, if his time has come." 

" Ves, but see how un's sufierin' 1 " protested the 
servant. " I can't abide t' sight o' it. Poor owd 
dog 1 '\ she cried, and bent over the creature's head, 
taking it upon her lap and mothering it. 

Hurrell Diver looked up at his son. " What do you 
say, John ? I suppose he is suffering ? " 

" Yes, I think he is." 

" What Wn we do ? " 

" Oh, now," cried Ann Golden, with a sudden and 
fierce energy. " I won't hev un poisoned ! I couldn't 
allow for thet. I have seen wan dog poisoned, an' I 
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bed rutther die than see another- *Tis cruel work, 
poisonin' dogs. It shouldn't be allowed/* 

" I think/' said John, '* we ought to put the poor 
fellow out of his misery. We ought to shoot him/* 

" Well, thet's better than poisonin'/* said Ana 
Golden, 

* Will you do it, John ? " 

" Yes, I'll do it/ 1 

" Oh, I do believe he can hear us," said Ann Golden. 
41 He's shiverin 1 dreadful, he is ! Poor, poor owd dog. 
Well, my man, it'll be better than poisonin* J It'll be 
quicker over, my beauty. You'll not be left to suffer 
long/' 

John went for his gun, 

The clergyman bent over the dog again, ajid pressed 
his hand gently along the limp coat. " Dear old 
fellow/' he said softly ; ** we're all loth to let you go. 
He's been a faithful friend, Ann Golden/' 

"He's been wunnerful company to me," she answered* 

w He was always fond of the kitchen ? M 

" From a puppy he wur. I've got t' basket and t' 
piece o' flannel he ligged in when he first came, 0, 
my man, I'll be sad to part wi' 'ee. 1 ' 

John returned, and stood in the door, 

" I'll carry him," said Hurrell Diver. 

" Nay, nay 1 " said Ann Golden. " You bide indoors, 
maaster, 'Tis oopsettin* work, killin' owd friends. 
I'll taake un meseif. Hide t' goon, Mr. John, ' ee*s 
wunnerful feelin'/' She lifted the dog in her arms, 
and leaning far backward, so great was his weight, 
struggled out with him, 

" In the heart, John/' said the father, with moisture 
in his eyes. " Make sure of it, dear old boy. Don't 
keep him long about it." 

John went out. 
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" You needn't go far, Ann," he said. 

" An't' maastertohear t' goon ! " gasped the woman. 
" I'll go wi' un till I drap." The perspiration was 
pouring down her face, and she could scarce speak for 
want of breath. 

In coming through the farmyard, a lad employed 
on the place watched Ann Golden with a broad smile. 
" Put 'ee in the barrer, Misses Golden," he called. 
" Goin' to shoot 'un, Mister John ? " he asked, prepar- 
ing to leave his job. 

"Mind your own business," panted Ann Golden, 
sharply. " I'll teach 'ee to grin t'other side o\ thy 
faace, by-an'-by." 

She stumbled on, with the groaning dog in her arms, 
following the edge of a field of mangolds, and even 
climbing a stile at the far end which brought her into 
a meadow. The sunset lay prone across the grass. 

" Twill do here," she gasped. " Lard, Mister John, 
you look like a tumble Judge," she exclamed. " Doan't 
let 'un see t' goon, nor thy faace either." 

Very tenderly she knelt down, and laid the dog on 
the grass. She bent over him, and kissed him between 
the ears. " I'll never hev other dog in my kitchen," 
she said. " I'll be sorry thou's gone all my days. It's 
better than poisonin', my man. 'Tis all I can say to 
comfort thy braave heart. God bless 'ee, then." 

As she rose from her knees, wiping the sweat from 
her face with the end of her apron, the fox terrier came 
with a rush through a rabbit run in the hedge, and ran 
barking towards them. He sprang up at John's knees, 
wagging the stump of his tail, and barking gladfully ; 
he ran to Ann Golden, who was taking off her apron, 
and leapt against her ; he ran to the dying retriever, 
sniffed at him for a moment in doubt and fear, then 
with a cheerful bark flung away, and ran once more to 
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John. The contrast between the wild joy of the living 
dog and the patient death throes of its old companion 
struck John Diver, and made him angry with life. 

M Poor little *un ! " said Ann Golden, picking up the 
fox terrier. M It's ignorance maakes you seem as though 
you had no feelin's. I'll hide un's eyes, Mister John," 
she continued, laying her apron on the retriever's 
head, and walking quickly hack to the stile with the 
terrier in her arms. 

As John raised his gun, a thrush in the opposite hedge 
broke into song and the whole field seemed to grow full 
of twitterings* 

In the echoes from the first barrel there died away all 
other sound ; before the report of the second barrel, 
the heart of the retriever had ceased to beat. 

The silence over the earth as John walked away was 
like a great darkness. 



Hurrell Diver met him in the hall* 

" Hard work, poor old man ! " he exclaimed ten- 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE EXPLANATION 

FOR many years in his life John Diver remembered 
the impression made upon his mind by the 
incident we have just narrated. He realized in the 
midst of that scene how faltering is the hand of sen* 
timent when destruction is demanded by the stern 
Necessity which rules mankind. He thought he saw 
in his father's shrinking from the merciful act of 
execution one fruitful cause of the world's confusion 
and distress. He told himself that mankind could 
only free itself of entangling bonds and paralysing 
gyves by strength and ruthless decision. He who 
could not bruise a broken reed would fail to make 
roses bloom in the wilderness. The Hands that 
tore up weeds must be hard and swift. 

Richard Caversham preached the gospel of science in 
politics ; but it was the science of an aristocrat deter- 
mined in the belief that the multitude must be controlled 
and governed by force in the interest of superior classes, 
John Diver saw light streaming upon the confusion 
of the world from another science. He believed that 
intellect, and intellect alone, should shape the course 
of humanity. He believed with Richard Caversham 
that the criminal and the inefficient should be stamped 
out : that the tramp and the vagabond should be as 
severely punished as the thief : that the physical and 
mental degenerate should be exterminated He 
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believed this, and saw that without such action 
humanity must drag a heavy chain through all the 
ages ; but he believed it, not in the interest of political 
economy, not as a student of human evolution, but 
because he desired to raise up a people worthy of God. 

It became to him a horrible blasphemy to teach that 
God " loved M all men. In his books began the new 
gospel that God utterly abhorred the dregs of humanity- 
He spoke of the multitudinous human vermin swarming 
over each other in the courts and alleys of cities, those 
lees of humanity whose hideous, brutal faces have 
rightly suggested to painters models for the devils and 
demons of hell, whose hoarse voices, loaded with 
curse and vileness, fill the soul with a nauseous aversion* 
whose filthiness is so abominable that no savage people 
and no animal in nature can be found to survive it — 
and he declared that of a truth to say God loved these 
miserable, these loathsome, these stunted and de- 
formed monsters of iniquity, was utterly to degrade 
the majesty of the Eternal. Humanity, he preached* 
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with grimy, hoarse-voiced women, who uttered filthy 
words and foul blasphemies while they suckled infants 
and drank greedily at gin. Here was a hell, he declared, 
lower than anything dreamed of the Florentine. If 
Jehovah commanded the Israelites to destroy the 
Amalekites, how much more did He command Europe 
to destroy its human garbage. While Professor 
Huxley condemned the Salvation Army and questioned 
its methods of finance, John Diver condemned those 
for whom the Salvation Army worked, and showed 
them to the world as the spawn of hell. 

It was because his message— so cold and relentless 
in its character — was informed by a deep religiousness 
and moved so grandly to a majestic conception of God 
— that it attracted an extraordinary attention. 

In those days extreme Radicalism was largely 
associated in the public mind— chiefly through the 
propaganda of Charles Bradlaugh — with a vulgar and 
blasphemous denial of the existence of God. Science 
had even less hold upon the imagination of the common 
people than it has at the present time. Christian 
Socialism was not yet in swaddling clothes. It 
came therefore with the attraction of a surprise, a 
new thing, that a prophet, inspired by an immense 
reverence for the Eternal, should cry out that the 
wreckage of humanity was hateful and abominable in 
His eyes, and that He would have them not nursed and 
protected by sentimentalism, but utterly destroyed by 
the laws which governed His universe. A new idea 
of the Almighty was born among common men, and 
gradually it was seen by them that science shadowed 
forth a Power more in consonance with the tremendous 
fabric of the universe than did that religion which had 
only perpetuated and increased the extremest forms of 
human degradation. 
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John Diver became in this manner a person of repu 
Although he had offended every political party in 
State and had placed himself beyond the sympat 
of all the Churches, he yet found that there was 
considerable body of opinion ready to support him in his 
religious crusade against philanthropy and politics. 

The year which preceded his marriage to Hany 
Caversham was thus occupied by severe work. He went 
about the country making speeches and delivering 
lectures. He read prodigiously, and filled many books 
with his notes, Richard Caversham had scarcely been 
returned to Parliament before John Diver had been 
invited as an independent candidate to contest 
important constituency in the Midlands, His lectin 
which offended no parties, attracted unusual noti 
He delivered a series entitled 4 * Cities of the World/ 1 
which he narrated the things he had seen in Londi 
Paris, Naples, Florence, Rome, Berlin, and Vienna, 
was these famous lectures — attended throughout the 
country by mayors and persons of municipal import* 
ance — which first definitely established his reputation 
as a municipal reformer, and which afterwards, when 
published in English, French, German, Italian,, Russian 
and Japanese, made him a figure of European conse- 
quence. 

Harry Caversham, parted from John Diver, began 
to be more interested in his personality and in his 
work. She found herself out of sympathy with hex 
parents* surroundings. The contested election in whkh 
she took part amused her only as a matter for reflection. 
She studied the people who bowed and scraped b> 
her father, and read the speeches and the pamphlets 
of those who attacked him with virulence and a vulgar 
exaggeration. It seemed to her — this local struggle 
between Conservatism and Liberalism — a small and 
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ridiculous commotion. In the pages of John Diver 
she breathed serene air. She wrote and told him so. 
The genius in her soul, denied its music, found exercise 
for itself in this age-long labour of philosophy. She 
began to think of the drama of humanity — the slow 
unfolding of the human movement through Time, the 
dreadful struggle for existence, the hideous wars and 
desolations, the vain and ignorant contentions, the 
reign of superstition, the rule of force, the martyrdoms 
and revolutions, and the gradual approach to clearer 
vision of the universe ; she began to think of the silence 
of God. 

She was not converted to Diver's message, and her 
heart was not conscious of love for him ; but she did 
feel for him a supreme reverence, and she did see that 
he stood out from the rest of humanity, a colossal 
figure, a mighty warrior, a prophet sent from God. 

Her heart, however — had it been possible — would 
gladly have dismissed all these problems about strug- 
gling humanity, and all these terrible ideas about solitary 
and silent Omnipotence. She had been born with 
an almost indestructible capacity for purely human 
happiness. She could have loved with her whole heart 
the zest of existence. Genius, which in one of its 
many forms is abnormal power of intelligence, would 
not let her rest content with the mere fun and excite- 
ment of a purposeless and fruitless existence. Her 
brain demanded work, and her heart demanded love. 
She had hungered to express herself in music, and she 
had hungered to express herself in love. She wanted 
activity, she wanted freedom, she wanted hope. 
Destiny thwarted both brain and heart. The mind 
of the girl, baffled and frustrated in its natural quest, 
sought solace in the affection of a strong man preaching 
a lonely gospel to a Babylonish world. She did not 
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greatly concern herself with his message ; she found 
her mind sometimes irritated by his iron insistence 
on the palpable proofs of a Divinity in the universe, 
and she told herself again and again that she found 
no sympathy in her heart for the dusty work of social 
reformation ; but it did sometimes seem to her in a 
vague and nebulous manner that this prophet lover of 
hers, with his stern eyes and his certain faith, provided 
employment to her brain and filled the otherwise dark 
and empty future of her days with a business and a 
hope. 

It was after the excitement of her father's election 
that she finally yielded herself to the thought of mar- 
riage. Diver had written many letters imploring her 
with the eloquence of his lonely soul to be faithful to 
him, imploring her to companion his hard and difficult 
road. She had fenced with him through the weeks of 
the election, not lightly and not flippantly, but earnestly 
with the fear of one menaced by a danger. Life might 
be great or little, she said, but marriage for a woman 
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a silly bead on a string of monotonous Folly ; but the 
faith would not flourish in her soul. She was conscious of 
being easily tired. She was not conscious of a wish to live. 
This had been the burden of her letters during the 
election — letters to which Diver replied clamouring 
for her love. Afterwards she wrote from London in 
another strain. Society could not tame her splendid 
spirit. Her intelligence was whipped into activity by 
the smoothness and pettiness of the social round. She 
wrote letters of wonderful power and vivacity to her 
deep-thinking lover. She told him that aristocracy 
was dry enough for burning. She contemplated with 
delight the prospect of a revolution — anything to end 
this dreadful monotony. Stupidity made her ironical ; 
licence made her revolutionary. " It is all so vulgar," 
she wrote in one of her letters ; " so much money, 
time and labour lavished upon the gods know what. 
Nothing so degrading as the affectation of culture. 
Mrs. Lawford can scarce keep up the part. Her lions 
are quick becoming bites-noirs. I have seen her yawn 
in face of a Pre-Raphaelite. Oh, my dear prophet, you 
should see some of these latter-day apostles of culture, 
with their languor, their drawl, their little minced 
French, their pity for the heathen Philistines. Balzac 
is nobody ; Saint-Beuve is Jove Himself. And they are 
so frightened, these precious, prim, and most gram- 
matical dilettantes. All about them the barriers 
are falling, and everywhere the Philistines, because 
they are so vastly more amusing, are in triumph. 
Ladies are now being photographed, like actresses, 
for the magazines and newspapers. Slang is become 
an accomplishment. Gambling is the alpha and omega 
of existence. It is a spectacle for the angels — a 
baccarat table crowded about with the flower of English 
chivalry mingled with the oil of Israel, both breathing 
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whiskey and cigars, with our grandest ladies smoking 
cigarettes and damning like troopers between their 
elbows. The simple girl has long gone out of fashion : 
the self-respecting girl is on her last leg, The fashion 
is to extol and exalt a handful of young matrons, 
whose nurseries are not more difficult to discover than 
the North Pole — so packed are they with the cold and 
frost of maternal neglect. What will the world be like 
when the end of the century is reached ! My mother 
stands with the Old Guard of aristocracy : they wiD 
never surrender, but most certainly they will die. The 
New Society is everywhere victorious. Such dinners, 
such dances, such racket of music and high- jinks ; no 
dulness, no decorum, no pose, no seriousness — the 
doors wide open to everybody rich enough to keep op 
the pace and pay the bill. I am becoming curious 
about the end, Your voice sounds through all the 
babel around me like a thin note blown by the angel of 
destruction from the steepest escarpment of the star 
most distant in the universe. Nobody hears you, t 
think. I wonder if that fine-drawn note will draw 
nearer, or die away, I think sometimes you are too 
cold for a prophet, and too devout for an insurrectionist; 
but I am with you in disgust for the follies and madness 
of mankind. I detest the world, but I have not the 
genius for a nunnery. I would that Shakespeare had 
told us the end of Jacques/' 

It was from Mrs, Lawf ord, who found her salon grad- 
ually emptying of the highest and greatest in the land, 
and filling more and more with the second-rate in art 
and literature and science — the first-rate being too 
busy for such distractions as her wit provided — it was 
from this distressed and anxious saloniere that Hany 
Caversham learned the truth about Butley which 
precipitated her marriage with Diver, 
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Mrs. Lawford, calling one afternoon at Caversham 
House, managed to secure some minutes of whispered 
conversation with the beautiful Harry. " I have received 
a visit from your father/' she said, smiling through her 
veil, and speaking in the tone of friendly confidence ; 
" he told me that there is actually some prospect of 
your marrying Mr. Diver. I am surprised, but I really 
think you have chosen a wonderful man. Is it quite 
true, Harry ? — have you really made up your mind ? " 

" Yes." 

" I used to think once upon a time " Diana 

paused, and looked sympathetically at Harry. " Was 
there not an earlier affection, perhaps only a girl's 
love affair, but still a charming idyll ? " 

" You know there was," returned Harry quietly, who 
knew from Lord Butley how Diana had interested her- 
self in their affection. 

" And that is all over ? Well, I know that too. 
Yes, I am very sorry. You made a pair of charming 
lovers. Both so pretty and nice. Nothing could have 
been more beautiful." 

" Mrs. Lawford," said Harry, looking down at her 
hands and speaking in a low voice, " can you tell 
me why it is all over ? " She raised her beautiful 
eyes and looked at Diana. " Why it is ? " she asked. 

" Oh, my dear, it is so difficult to tell you." 

" Lord Butley is to marry Isabel Howard ? " 

" Yes ; in the winter." 

" Does he love her ? " 

" She is approved by Lord Lincoln." 

" And I was not ? " 

" Through no fault of your own." 

" Why, Mrs Lawford ? " 

" My dear Harry, it is almost impossible to tell you. 
Indeed, I cannot tell you. But it was nothing to do with 
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you yourself, Nothing at all. If your name had not 
been Caversham it would have ended happily. But 
there are others. You are not the only member of your 
family/' 

" I think I see what you mean/' She was very white 
and stem. 

** The reason is a foolish one, absurd, unreasonable* 
But, my dear child, Lord Lincoln is a tyrant/' 

" No doubt/' She turned round and spoke to 
some one sitting at a little distance on her other side 
" Won't you come nearer ? Jt she said. Her brain 
was on fire with the thought that Ian had thrown her 
over at the command of Lord Lincoln merely because, 
so in her simplicity she saw the matter, there was 
some shame in their family on account of Charles, 

She spoke to her mother soon after this conver- 
sation, and asked when her engagement rriight be 
announced, 

" You still wish to marry Mr. Diver ? ,J questioned 
Mrs. Caversham. i 

" Yes/" [ 

" I have no objection. It is a mesalliance, otf course ; 
it will make people laugh, and you will probahfly repent 
your disobedience within a few months 1 of your 
marriage ; but I have no objection." 3 

Richard Caversham showed more interest. He 
questioned and cross-questioned Harry, H.e pointed 
out to her that Diver was moving in an&> orbit far 
removed from hers He spoke seriously iof Diver's 
gravitation towards a dangerous and ^-ostracizing 
socialism. He warned his daughter against ; marrying 
a man whose whole business in life was likjzely to con- 
sist in making enemies. 'i 

Harry was in revolt against the world. Shiie answered 
every objection with the affirmation that she desired 
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to marry Diver, and in a few days all the world knew 
of this amazing engagement. 

There were many who made of it a romantic affair 
— the rich heiress falling in love with the poor tutor, the 
reigning beauty adoring the young prophet of socialism. 
Others spoke cynically of disappointed affection flying 
to maddest consolation out of pique. Most people 
treated the matter exactly as Mrs. Caversham had 
prophesied ; they laughed. 

On the minds of two people in this history the 
announcement made a permanent impression : one was 
Lord Butley, the other Diana Lawford. While Harry 
was the forsaken object of his adoration, Butley could 
contemplate marriage. He could bear to sacrifice 
himself. He could not bear to think of Harry 
loving anybody but himself. It came to him as a 
wounding shock that this beautiful creature, whom he 
devoutly loved, should give herself to the embraces 
of another man. It hurt him frightfully, and it roused 
his quiet, placid soul to a bitterness of resentment. He 
postponed his own marriage, much to the indignation 
of his father and the wonderment of Isabel Howard, 
and left England for an extended journey abroad. 

Diana, on the other hand, resented the reflection 
that this discarded child of Butley 's admiration occupied 
the whole affections of a man she had never ceased 
to think about with interest, and who sometimes 
appeared to her meditations in the light of a being 
worthy of some tremendous passion. She brooded 
about the matter, in the dwindling glory of her salon. 
She had laughed at passion in her youth. How cruelly 
destiny teased her ! — she found herself desiring such a 
worship in the midst of her middle-age. It became 
difficult for her to treat Harry with ordinary kindness. 
She was herself amazed at this sudden jealousy of 
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John Diver's affections. There were times when 
she smiled at her folly ; there were also times when she 
hated herself for this increasing subjection. And 
while these perturbations existed in London , others, not 
less momentous, were disturbing the peace of BulfonL 

Ann Golden in the rectory kitchen was sore worried 
on account of her master. The old clergyman received 
the news of his son's approaching marriage without 
enthusiasm and apparently without interest. His whole 
nature had suffered a change. Ann Golden had no idea 
in the world what had produced this modification of 
his character ; she only knew that the bright-faced and 
cheerful-hearted old man had become sad, silent 
and spiritless. There was now no ring in his voice, no 
cheerful words of encouraging optimism- He had 
fallen into a shadow black enough to penetrate and 
obscure the light of his soul. 

It was this honest anxiety of Ann Golden which led 
to the chief catastrophe of our history. , 

A few weeks before the wedding shte returned to her 
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Watkins rejoined ; " and Miss Harry is as nice a young 
lady as anybody could wish to meet with, though she 
isn't so aristocratic and haughty as she should be ; 
but there's something besides that. There's Master 
Charles. Perhaps the rector is worrying himself on 
account of that." She. nodded sagely and pointed a 
finger to her forehead. 

Ann Golden, her teacup half raised to her lips, 
stared at Mrs. Watkins in the manner of one suddenly 
seeing light in darkness. " I never give it a thowt ! " 
she said. 

" Well, there's no cause for worrying there," replied 
Mrs. Watkins. " I know it. If all the world should 
say that there is madness in the family, I could laugh 
at them. Master Charles wasn't born weak." 

" I've heard tell." 

" I know how it happened. The mistress, the niaster, 
the doctor, and me, are the only living creatures who do 
know it. You can tell the rector not to worry any 
more. There's no madness in the family. Master 
Charles was as hearty a little chap till this happened 
as any I ever saw in my life." 

Ann Golden nodded her head. " I'm not of a 
kerious nature," she said slowly, " but if 'tis not 
braakin* confidences, I'd be glad to hear how't coom 
aboot. It maazes me, for the boy's not propper in's 
head." 

Mrs. Watkins looked at her. " If you were a 
gossiping woman I'd never have said what I've said 
already," she announced. " And seeing that you're 
not a gossiping woman," she went on after a pause for 
reflection, " I don't see why I should not tell you 
the whole story. Till this moment it has never passed 
my lips." 

Mis. Watkins' story, the chief incident of which 
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can be matched in the annals of another great English 
family, ran in the following fashion. On a certain sum- 
mer afternoon Richard and Mrs. Caversham were 
walking in the garden at Bulford when they came 
suddenly upon Charles, then eight years of age, tearing 
the leaves from a rose tree. Mis. Caversham told him 
not to do so, and called Watkins from the shade of a 
tree where she sat knitting. As Watkins came forward, 
Charles continued to pluck the leaves from the tree. 

" Did you hear what I said ? " demanded Mrs, 
Caversham. 

The little boy frowned, and went on at his work. 

Richard Caversham approached him, " Answer 
your mother when she speaks to you I " he commanded* 

Charles, frowning still more, picked another leaf 
from the bush, 

" I will teach you obedience," said Richard Caver* 
sham. He seized the boy by the arm and swung him 
roughly round. The child went deadly white and 
raised eyes of terror to his father's face, shrinking and 
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energy, but with an added acerbity to the natural 
arrogance of his temper. He became unbearable. 
After a year or two's brilliant work in the House of 
Commons, he quarrelled with the Ministry, and retired 
into private life, there to brood bitterly on the havoc 
he himself had wrought in his life's happiness. 

As a footnote to the story of Mrs. Watkins it must be 
told how Mrs. Caversham upbraided herself for this 
disaster. She it was whose word to Charles had 
brought ruin on the family. For the stricken child 
she felt no poignant sorrow — she was almost entirely 
devoid of the maternal instinct — but for the broken 
career of her husband she felt the utmost anguish and 
the most bitter remorse. The life of this apparently 
cold and disdainful woman was made human by a 
single passion — she adored her husband after the 
manner of the Greek women whose beauty she pre- 
served to the modern world. She adored her husband 
as a hero. She desired to see him a king among men. 
It was because this tragedy, which she had brought 
about, interrupted Richard Caversham's career, and 
seemed as if it had plunged the torch of her ambition 
into a final darkness, that she bewailed the event and 
fed her soul on bitterness. 

She had shown a strong aversion from John Diver 
because his influence on Richard Caversham was to- 
wards philosophy and away from politics, and because 
her husband was definitely interested in the young 
man. She had prevented Harry Caversham from 
seeking fame as a musician, and afterwards from retiring 
to Bulford, because she desired some day to make a 
brilliant re-entry into the world of public life. Every- 
thing was sacrificed to this end. She toiled night 
and day to compass it. At one moment she adored 
John Diver for his work upon Charles's intellect ; at 
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the next she hated him as a rival in her husband's 
affections. And as soon as Richard Caversham bad 
taken the great step, and had returned with triumph 
to the world of action, this devoted and implacable 
woman felt not the smallest interest in Hairy Caver- 
sham, so long as the girl's marriage did not threaten 
her father's honour and repute. 

The story of Mrs. Watkins was carried by Ann 
Golden to the rector a few days before the wedding of 
John Diver and Harry Caversham. 

11 Maybe, maaster, you're worriting yourself aboot 
this marriage/' she said, and told him the story. 

The rector's cause of worry was far removed from 
the marriage, but the story made an impression upon 
him. It occurred to him that something of John's sul- 
lenness might arise from bitterness against Providence 
on the score of hereditary taint. He cherished the 
hope that a removal of this grievance might soften the 
heart of his son, and make the young man more suscep- 
tible to gentle influence. On the night before the 
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numbed with a strange terror. If it had been possible 
she would have flown from her destiny. Disaster 
threatened her. She had consented to a step which 
carried with it irretrievable consequences. The poor 
child was conscious of impending ruin, more conscious 
of the world's indifference to her fate. 

Hurrell Diver in reading the service was overcome by 
emotion, and for a moment the church was silent with 
a sense of tragedy. When the old parson recovered 
himself and proceeded to his charge, it was in a voice 
shaken by sobs, and with the water of the soul in his 
eyes. 

Harry looked at up him, and felt suddenly that in all 
the world she did possess one friend — this old man 
with the trembling hands and the broken voice. 

John Diver understood his father's emotion. He 
was touched by it. He had been touched when his 
father shrank from killing the retriever. He felt that 
there was something lovable in this weakness. But the 
faith was strong in his heart that only by strength and 
power can life be governed to its end. 

He was happy in the possession of the woman he 
worshipped. The solitary passion in his life was gigan- 
tic in its energy. He gave all the tenderness and all 
the humanity in his character to this one creature, 
and he gave it with the ardour and the burning abandon- 
ment of a poet. If human passion could have won 
Harry Caversham, she would have worshipped this 
husband and have forgotten her lover. 

For a month John Diver lived in an ecstasy, and his 
wife accepted life with a happy complacency. But 
the ecstasies of poets, though the flame of their loves 
burn bright and steadfast to the end, are short-lived. 
She who marries an artist has always a rival at her 
side. The older passion calls. The brain clamours 
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for its exercise; the soul announces its lordship over 
the body. Sometimes the young wife, clamorous for 
the little pretty play of love's companionship, finds 
herself repulsed by a lover ashamed of disloyalty to his 
genius. Before the honeymoon was over, Diver began 
to think about his work, to attend to his correspond- 
ence, to visit his manuscripts* Soon after they had 
established themselves in Bulford Cottage the illusion 
had vanished from her mind. 

The evenings in which he had sat listening to her 
music, receiving new ideas and fresh illuminations from 
her art, gradually grew to a close. He sat with her for 
an hour after dinner, and then retired to his books. 
Once he returned to her in the drawing-room, where 
she sat playing at the piano, and said that the music 
disturbed his writing. "I am sorry," he said; "do 
you mind ?— I can lend you a book if you would 
like to read." In his soul he began to share Plato's 
suspicion of music. 

Can it not be guessed, too, how this prophet would 
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to find himself acknowledging that Harry came 
between him and his work. He wanted concentra- 
tion, an absence of all interruptions from the outer 
world. He had fondly hoped that marriage and the 
possession of Harry would provide him with these 
conditions. While she remained outside his possession 
he had been distracted by the fear of losing her ; he 
remembered the letters he had written to her in those 
days, letters imploring her not to leave him lonely. 
Now that he possessed her he found himself irritated 
by the reflection that responsibility for her happiness 
weighed upon his thoughts. He loved her, but it was 
with a love scarce equally divided between his wife 
and his work. 

While he considered with himself in the gloom of 
the study, his young wife sat in the darkening drawing- 
room, her back to the windows, her eyes staring before 
her, her hands idle in her lap. 

Mrs. Lawford had been to see her. She had spoken 
of Ian. " You are so happy," she had said, " and he is 
so miserable. The lots are not quite fair. You have 
found compensation ; he has not. I do not believe 
he will ever marry. He tells me he will not. Lord 
Lincoln is distracted." 

Harry was asking herself what compensation she 
had found. Was she not stifling in this present life ? 
She admired John Diver, but she wearied of the inces- 
sant discussions about his message. The lonely hours 
of her life were growing burdensome. The activity of 
her intelligence rebelled against stagnation. It was 
a commonplace tragedy, she told herself ; a shuffling 
and stumbling through the darkness of existence with- 
out freedom and without love — the fate of how many 
marriages. She had hoped for escape from loneliness. 
She found herself thrown back into such a. tax£&BK§& 
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as before she had never deemed possible tc 
mind. 

The door opened and her husband entei 
carried a telegram in his hand. 

" You are sitting without the lights ? 

14 Yes; it is too early for candles." 

4i You must be dull without anybody to t 

*' Mrs. Lawford has just gone/' I 

" I did not know she had come/* He pau* 
lifted the telegram to his eyes, stooping to 
She watched the firelight making grotesque i 
on his face. " I have just received a message in 
father," he said, raising himself up again. * 
call to London. I am sorry to tell you that 
has had a relapse, I must go by the eight 
train/ 1 

" Poor Charles ! " she said, and the sec 
Mrs, Lawford had once vouchsafed to her in 
flashed through her mind. The seriousness of 
manner made her think with a new energy of thai 
Suddenly she saw it in its true light. Sudd 
thought of madness. 

" I want to speak to you about that/ 
husband. He could not see that she sat 
twilight, white as death, with her eyes staring in : 
her, N Perhaps you are grieved unnecessarily. 
is no danger in Charles' illness. It is not a c 
It is not inherited. There is no madness ii 
family/ 1 

She strained to see his face by the firelight, 
did not speak. She was thinking of Ian, 
thinking of his noble lie. Her tongue was tie 
soul was in revolution. 

tf I have heard how it happened," he 
" Shall I tell you ? It may ease your mind of ( 
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His voice came to her through a singing in her ears. 
" Tell me," she said. The coals fell together in the 
grate and a little ash fell through the bars. 

" Charles was quite well and strong in childhood/' 
said Diver, leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece. 
" He was perfectly normal till a certain afternoon 
when he fell foul of your father and mother. Your 
father struck him. The blow was the cause of his 
trouble — that and nothing else. Your father has kept 
this secret. You may have thought there was a taint. 
There is none." 

" I see." 

" So there is no cause for anxiety. I shall be able 
to get him round again. Don't worry, Harry. I can 
promise you a recovery." 

" I know you will succeed." 

" Would you like to come with me ? " 

"Better not, I think." 

" You will be happy here ? " 

" Yes. Shall I ring and tell Mary about packing 
your things ? " 

" Don't bother. I will tell her. I must get my 
papers together. I have some work which must be 
finished in London." He stooped down and kissed 
the hair above her forehead. " You promise me not 
to worry ? " 

" I am so sorry your work is interrupted." 

" It is nothing," he answered. 

The door closed. Thank God she was alone at 
last. 

She sat alone in the glooming room, repeating to 
herself over and over again a quatrain of FitzGerald's 
which, as if whispered into her ear by a mocking 
devil, had rung in her mind while her husband uttered 
the words which destroyed his own happiness. 
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Dwly t 
of it 



The Moving Finger writes ; and, having 
Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 
Nor all your Teara wash out a word of it 

Over and over again, each time more slow! 
last, she repeated the ominous words — 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word 

It was too late. The destiny which had oveisfc 
her days, from youth up, had decided. The 
Finger had written, and, having written, had mc 
She could not call it back, no, not to cancel half 
her fate ; nor could all her tears wash out a woi 
ruin. The doom was steadfast. She could r 
revoke it than she could alter yesterday. ¥ 
was scaled. Henceforth her food must be d 
fruit, and her dwelling in the darkness of the 
of despair. I 

Her fate hung upon a thread ! If she had 
this thing earlier, life had been all roses and 
The beautiful lover, so chivalrous and delicate 
ardour, would now have been her loving tend 
her charming playfellow, her bright companio 
stead of this grey cottage, and tins solemn ster 
man obsessed by the idea that he could c 
humanity of the idea of God, she would have h 
whole earth for her distraction, and a lover fa. 
for glory and delight to her husband. It mig 
been bliss and careless rapture ; a little accidc 
made it all greyness, ruin and despair. 

Oh ( bitterly had fate dealt with her 1 
been cheated by destiny. She had been tri 
of rightful happiness. A trick had been play 
her. A shabby trick ! There was nothing 
tragic in her overthrow. Providence had delu 
earth and heaven were peopled with lee: 
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mocking her. She had fallen into the snare set for her. 
The fowler looked upon her struggles in the entangling 
net with a pleased amusement. Heaven was filled 
with motley. 

The darkness increased in the room. The fire fell 
in, a trail of yellow sparks went floating to the chimney, 
then the momentary brightness died down to a dull 
glow wrinkled with greyness. She could hear the wind 
rumbling in the chimney, and the pressure of its gust 
against the window panes. Outside, against a grey 
sky, skeleton trees, as if traced with a silver point, 
trembled in the cold. In the darkness she sat where 
Diver had left her, hearing the wind, feeling the descent 
of night, and repeating to herself with a dreadful 
monotony the forlorn and tragic line — 

Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 

When Diver had gone, and the fire had been made 
up, the candles lighted, and the curtains drawn, she 
came into the drawing-room after dinner, and — free to 
play now that the master was gone out of the house — 
sat down at the piano and let her fingers go whither 
they listed over the keys. 

Presently she paused, and with a sudden animation 
in her eyes, a sudden tension of her body, looked down 
at the keys and played with conscious purpose the 
andante con moto of Beethoven. The slow, soft music 
stole into her soul like a wind from the stars. Its 
immortal sorrow filled the temple of her mind and 
rustled at the altar of her soul. She was translated 
from her own grief to contemplation of general sorrow 
and universal pain. The music, swelling and quicken- 
ing, but still carrying with it that awful and majestic 
cadence of destiny, seemed to climb upward from the 
earth to a great harmony of grief which filled the firma- 
ment. It was earth's voice of pain joining with the 
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pain of all the stars. She forgot her tragedy. She 
was oblivious of herself . As she played, the breath 
coming quickly through her nostrils, her face pale* her 
eyes burning, her body vigorous and strong, she was 
aware of only one articulation in her soul, the cry to 
God why suffering should be the law of His universe. 

When she turned from the piano to the empty room, 
and saw her pictures, her bric-&-brac, her furniture, 
her flowers, her books, and her china — the little treasures 
she had loved and arranged with the affection of an 
artist — when she saw these things and observed how 
bright and pretty they looked in the candlelight, how 
bright and pretty and powerless, she turned again to 
the worm gnawing at her heart and rebelled She 
forgot the suffering of the whole world, and fastened 
on her grief with anger and rebellion, 

" I have been cheated," she said, with a hot scorn. 

For a moment she stood irresolute — 

Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 

She had shed no tear. No, she would not wee? 
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She could not bear that Ian should think her happy 
— Ian who had told her that splendid needless lie to 
shield her from suffering. She would have hated 
herself if she had been happy. He must know. He 
was unhappy ; she too was unhappy. God had for- 
bidden them to share happiness ; neither heaven nor 
earth should prevent them from sharing unhappiness. 
She went to her davenport, and wrote to Ian. It 
was a letter such as many unhappy young women 
have written to their unhappy lovers, but in her case 
eloquent and most moving with the large intelligence 
of her mind. She told him the story of their destiny. 
She showed him the wretchedness of her mind. She 
called him to her side for comfort. She could not 
endure existence without him. 

Before she had reached the end the door opened 
and a servant entered to make up the fire. Harry's 
instinct to hide the letter showed her the truth. When 
the maid had retired, she dropped her pen, picked up 
the letter, and tore it in pieces. She carried them in 
her hands to the fire, and threw them in a heap upon the 
flames. " My struggle has just begun," she told herself. 
A fragment of the torn letter had fallen into one of 
the three curving spaces of the brass ash-tray. She 
stooped down and rescued it. Before throwing it on 
the fire she glanced at the writing. "I am alone." 
She drew her breath in sharply, and watched the frag- 
ment writhe into non-existence. 
"lam alone." 

The silence of the house, the emptiness of the room, 
distressed her nerves. She felt the burden of her isola- 
tion. So long as she lived she would be alone. It was 
like entering a prison-cell and realizing only then, as 
the latch clicked and the bolts shot to their sockets, 
the horror of a life's sentence. 
She could not bear it. For the past two years, 
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after a tremendous demand upon her nerves in quest 
of her art, she had been tortured by crises and chastised 
by disappointment. She had been down on her knees 
to her mother. She had been pressed away by her 
lover from his arms. She had fought against the 
importunity and beseeching of the man who was now 
her husband. She had agonized about her marriage. 
These trials were telling upon her bodily strength. 
She was no longer physically competent to wrestle 
with disaster. She required far more than a ghostly 
comforter, the instruction and the solicitude of a phy- 
sician learned in the maladies of women. 

It was because the thought of loneliness appalled 
her, and seemed to her such an endless perspective of 
horror and madness, that she yielded to temptation. 

She returned to the davenport, and wrote a note to 
Diana. " 1 have been thinking of what you told me," 
she said, "If Lord Butley is coming to the Abbey, I 
should like to see him. WiU you tell him so ? " 

In the morning this fatal note was sent to the Abbey, 



CHAPTER XVIJ 
THE TWO INTRIGUES 

LORD BUTLEY returning from an interview 
with his father in " the office," found Diana's 
letter waiting for him on his table. He recognized 
the writing and did not at once open the letter. His 
servant came to him and announced the names of 
people who had called during his absence. He ques- 
tioned the man on one or two matters, and turned to 
the fire as the door closed. 

The interview with his father had ruffled the placid 
waters of his soul. The earl had asked when the 
marriage with Isabel Howard was to take place. 
Butley had replied that he was at present unable to 
contemplate that important occurrence. Lord Lin- 
coln's comment had been sharp and concise. " Your 
delay is an affront to a most amiable and charming 
young lady." 

Butley had looked his father steadily in the eyes at 
that remark. The solemn and precise old man, so 
like a family solicitor, had returned the gaze with a 
commanding sternness. 

" May it not be," Butley had asked, " a still greater 
affront to marry so amiable a girl without loving her ? " 

The earl had considered that question gravely. 
After some moments his lips opened. " Do you re- 
spect her ? " he had asked. 

" Yes." 

" Do you honour her virtue, and admire her talents ?" 
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" Yes." 

" That is enough/' 

" Love is not essential ? " 

" The highest form of love is respect/' 

" Then I might marry any of a hundred women ? " 

" Quite safely/' 

The earl had proceeded to say, in his soft and slow 
voice, that delay in Butley's marriage was a source of 
perturbation to his mind. He wished to see his heir 
married to a lady fit for the great and responsible 
position which such a marriage would confer upon her* 
He spoke, on the one hand, of the loosening of moral 
restraints in English society, and the consequent need 
of dignity and honour among the leaders of aristocracy ; 
and, on the other hand, of the service which might be 
rendered to the Church — to which so many Anglican 
clergymen were then turning their affections — by an 
establishment in London society ruled by two devoted 
and powerful Catholics, 

M You must not forget," he had said, " that yonr 
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love her lips to be kissed and her hands to be held. 
This girl who had hung upon his breast, with pleading 
eyes upraised to his and lips only parted to plead for 
his kisses-r-had suffered another man to embrace her 
and had answered passion with passion. 

Till Harry's marriage he had contemplated with an 
easy indifference, a languorous tolerance, a feeling of 
placid inevitability, his own marriage. He belonged 
to a world in which such marriages are common 
enough, but he was not of the order of bridegrooms 
who can find in the adventures of unfaithfulness a 
reward for loyalty to the interest of family. He was 
refined and fastidious. Without breadth of vision or 
loftiness of purpose, he was pure-minded and conscious 
of honour. He had brought himself to do his father's 
bidding out of a sense of duty. He had proposed 
himself to Isabel Howard because her dignity pleased 
him, because her tastes were similar to his own, and 
because he derived greater pleasure from her society 
than from that of any other eligible lady in the society 
of English Catholicism. 

He was fond of her. It gratified him to think that 
she was proud of him. He admired her good looks, 
her noble behaviour, her charm and her capacity. She 
was well-bred, well-travelled, and distinguished above 
the average. Her restraint suited him. He was by 
nature a courtly, not a passionate, lover. So long as 
Harry was in shadow, he could feel almost satisfied 
with Isabel. 

But now it was different. His imagination was 
aroused. He thought of Harry with a strange stirring 
of desire, of Isabel as one whom he could only meet 
with a feeling of self-accusation. For ever in his 
existence he knew there must be " a little touch of 
Harry in the night." 
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When he had read Diana's letter thrice over he was 
conscious of a sudden sense of enjoyment in the pro- 
spect of action. Harry wanted to see him. Perhaps 
she was unhappy. He could he of service to her. His 
eyes brightened. He would go to her. He would 
speak to her. Once more their souls should touch. 

On the afternoon of his arrival at the Abbey he 
learned from Diana that the house-party were going 
that night to a coming-of-age function at a house 
some fifteen miles away* Mr. Diver was unable to go f 
and Diana was taking Harry in her omnibus. ' You 
will come, too, I hope ? " she asked, looking at him 
with a smile which was half sad with sympathy and 
understanding, the rest enigmatical. "Yes/* he said, 
" I shall be glad to go/' 

He spoke to Harry for a few moments in the hall be- 
fore the party moved to the omnibus outside. As he 
came down the broad stairsi with his coat over his aim, 
he saw her sitting in a lounge beside the fire talking 
to Mr. Lawford and another man. She was weariag a 
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Mrs. Lawford, whose eyes of late had grown fer- 
vently bright and whose cheeks flushed hotly without 
a cause, watched them from a distance. 

There was room inside the omnibus for Butley , but 
he elected to be one of those who travelled outside. 
He felt a difficulty in speaking to Harry with others 
close about them. 

Although no bud yet showed on the hedges there was 
a gracious sense of spring in the calm air. Above the 
spires of leafless poplars the crescent moon shone with 
deep whiteness, a star hanging at her nether peak. 
There was light enough to see the dark wooded hills 
in the distant west rimmed by a dying scarlet. Soft- 
ness breathed from the earth, tenderness from the sky. 
The violence of winter was overpast. Rough winds 
had done their worst, and gone across the sea. The 
gentle resurrection of nature was in birth. 

Butley was obliged to listen to the chatter of his 
neighbours, but his thoughts were in torrent. He 
knew now that Harry was wretched. A wide com- 
passion filled his soul for this beautiful and once radiant 
girl whose gladness had been dashed away-— so he 
accounted for it— by a discovery of the taint in her 
blood. That was the only reason he assigned for the 
change in her appearance, the terrible change in her 
voice. All the joy had gone out of her. The merry 
careless spirit which had sung in her voice and sparkled 
like dew in her eyes, had departed. She must have 
discovered the awful truth of her -destiny. 

As he was borne through the soft night he thought 
how he could best comfort her, and called upon his soul 
for aid. The voice at his elbow, expostulating about 
the sins of Mr. Gladstone, struck across his thoughts 
like a tin rattled outside the window of a death-chamber. 

When they drew near the gates of their destination 
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relief came to him- The illuminations of the park 
distracted the attention of his companion from politics, 
and he was left alone to think. But the omnibus, fol- 
lowing in a line of carriages with others pressing behind 
it, was fast bringing him to the moment when he would 
be alone with Harry, He could see the end of the 
coloured lanterns swaying from the branches of the 
avenues, and the great flares burning in the bronze 
braziers at the corners of the courtyard. The peace of 
the night was left behind. These swinging lanterns, 
these innumerable lights festooned across the garden, 
these long lines of twinkling lamps which marked the 
breadth of terraces and the cloistral path of glades, all 
these scintillating points of scattered light advertised 
to his mind not fairy-land but the noise and bustle of 
vanity fair. And in the midst of that hubbub of fes- 
tivity he would be alone with this lovely child over 
whose mind was falling, like a thick curtain, the doom 
of madness. 
He avoided her as the party entered the house, and 
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imagine himself in intimate conversation with poor 
Harry. He could see before him a little knot of people 
shaking hands with their hosts, and beyond this 
stationary group the turning figures of the dancers, 
moving in a yellow room to the rhythm of a music 
which rang incongruously in his ears. 

Harry turned to him as they waited to greet their 
hosts. " This is a waltz by Strauss," she said. " I 
was in Vienna when he introduced it." 

They shook hands with a large and cheerful matron 
and with her husband, a sandy bald-headed man with 
one eye hidden by a monocle and the other buried in 
wrinkled red flesh, and entered theball-room. Harry 
was soon approached by people, and Butley moved 
away from her. It was not till an hour had passed 
that she stopped at his side in walking through the 
room, and asked him if he would not come with her 
and see the gardens. 

" It will be too cold for you," he said. " Let me 
fetch your cloak." 

When he had placed the green cloak upon her 
shoulders, watched by Mrs. Lawford, they passed 
through glass doors and came into view of the lighted 
gardens. 

The broad loggia was covered with crimson carpet 
and set out with tables and chairs. People were walk- 
ing slowly up and down, and at the tables sat little 
groups of men smoking and drinking. They crossed 
the carpet, came out on the terrace, and stood for a 
moment in the open air looking at the fountains and 
the ropes of coloured lights. 

" It is very pretty," she said. 

" Let us walk," he answered ; " you will catch cold." 

When they had gone some distance along the terrace 
and were passing in the shadow of a yew hedge, out 
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of sight of the loggia and out of sound of the music, 
Harry said to him without turning her head : " Mis. 
Lawford told you, Ian, that I wanted to see you ? " 

11 Yes, I came at once." 

She turned to him : " Why did you come at once ? 9 * 

N You sent for me/' 

" I know ; but did you guess what I had to say to 
you ? " 

He paused for a moment, M It was enough that you 
sent for me/ 1 he replied. 

They had reached the end of the terrace. A flight 
of stone stairs led to the gardens below. " Come with 
me a little way/' she §aid> moving to the stairs. 

As they reached the gravel walk, where two or three 
couples were walking towards the illuminated foun- 
tains, Harry said to him : " I sent for you to reproach 
you." 

" I ask for absolution before you tell me my offence/' 
he answered. 

" You told me once that something prevented you 
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He was relieved. She did not know the truth after 
all 1 If she had known his reason she would not say, 
with Charles before her eyes, that this barrier was a 
thing of air. 

" Tell me what you mean ? " he asked, as they paused 
where the walk curved towards the fountains. 

" I can see how you pitied me," she said. " It was 
kind of you to wish to hide from me the ugly thought 
that my lot one day might be like my poor brother's." 

Butley went deadly cold, and he looked her in the 
eyes. 

" You need not have feared for me, Ian. I have just 
heard the truth about Charles. Itis a secret, but you 
will keep it for me. His reason was unhinged by a 
blow from my father when he was a child. Before 
that he was like other children." 

She looked away from him, and set her eyes upon the 
falling water of the fountains. He stood at her side, 
seeing nothing, and hearing nothing. 

If he had known this a few brief months ago 1 

" I have told you, Ian," she said softly, " because 
although we have made a mistake, the truth of the 
thing will help us to be friends. I shall no longer grow 
morbid thinking that death rides at your elbow, and 
you will no longer pity me for a dreadful taint. We 
have both emerged from the shadow." 

" In different hemispheres," he answered. 

" You must be glad for me, as I am glad for you." 

" Harry, I am glad." 

" And life, which is so full of queer confusion and 
perplexing disappointment, will surely be less difficult 
for our friendship. I have a great keenness in my 
mind for friendship. I think it is a splendid thing to 
be a friend and to have a friend." 

" Yes." fc, 
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u Let us go back now, I am very glad to see you 
again, and to hear your voice. It is so pleasant, Ian. 
I am not in the least sad. I feel I have got back 
something which I had very nearly lost/' 

He had one clear thought in his mind. To break 
off his engagement immediately, and to be very faith- 
ful to this friendship. 

M 1 am most grateful to you," he said, slowly and 
deliberately, " for what you offer me, your friendship* 
I know how pure t and kind, and noble, is that gift. 
To the end of my days I will strive to be worthy of it. 
You have always seemed to me the living form of the 
most sweet and gracious ideas. You will always be 
my highest, my last ideal/' 

If he had looked, he would have seen that her face 
had grown suddenly young and glad and radiant. 
Diana observed this change as she greeted them on 
the terrace. 

The dangers of a friendship between young lovers, 
separated from the full consummation of their affec- 
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thought which tended towards dishonour. Certainly 
he was a stranger to the weak, vain, and childish moods 
of the philanderer. He was not passionate. Harry 
had created passion in him ; but had he never met her 
his lif e would have moved evenly in a calm and philo- 
sophic drift through marriage, through politics, through 
every occurrence and activity of existence, towards 
the interesting and inevitable last slumber of mortality. 
He was not of the stuff out of which nature fashions 
her wild and riotous libertines, her fierce and incorrigible 
lovers, her master spirits and her conquering souls — 
he was phlegmatic, a little warmed by his passion, a 
little rebellious under his disappointment. 

They met frequently, and conversation seldom drew 
their thoughts away from the noblest friendship. They 
had their quarrel with fate, and they moralized on life, 
but they never questioned the immemorial traditions 
of society. He understood, of course, though she 
never in definite language complained of unhappiness, 
that her marriage with John Diver had brought her no 
solace. They wondered if there was purpose in exist- 
ence. They wondered if other lives in other spheres 
would show a pattern to the crazy patchwork of 
human existence. They quoted Greek and German 
philosophers. They speculated on religion. They 
laughed a little at the bitterness of life. 

She was almost happy. He was completely interested. 

It was a week after this renewal of their friendship 
that John Diver was called to London by an urgent 
telegram from Maria Lumley. When it arrived Harry 
was out of the cottage and he inquired of the maid 
where she had gone. He learned that Lord Butley 
had called for her, and that they had gone to the 
Abbey. 

On his way to the station he called at the Abbey to 
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tell her of his summons, Harry was playing and 
singing when he entered the drawing-room* and Butlev 
was standing at her side. As the song ceased at his 
entrance, Diana appeared at the open window from 
the garden. 

Diver was glad to see his wife happy- He told her 
of his summons, and bade her good-bye, Diana went 
with them to the pony-carriage, where Charles was 
waiting for him. Diver found her looking at him in 
a manner which reminded him in some sudden and 
inexplicable way of that momentous night in the 
garden-room* u Will you be long away ? " she asked 
in her soft voice, giving him her hand, 

" I do not know. The message does not explain 
why I am wanted," 

'* Good-bye," she said, and when her hand was 
removed, he found himself still conscious of its pres- 
sure. t{ I shall make Harry stay with us till you 
return/ 1 she said, as he took the reins. 

He thought about Diana during the drive to the 
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slowly. The boy did not answer. " Look at me," said 
Diver, in the same low but resolute voice. " In the 
eyes. There is nothing to fear. Say it. No— keep 
your eyes on mine. Say it. There is nothing to fear." 

" There is nothing to fear," answered the boy. 

Their voices reached the parrot, whose cage was 
covered with green baize to prevent him from whistling. 
He began to cry softly. Diver thought of how often 
Captain Lumley had visited the poor bird in search of 
Shakespearean quotations. 

" Freddie's asleep/' said the parrot softly, and made 
them both start. 

Diver entered the drawing-room, and told the butler 
as he passed him to remain there with Charles till he 
returned. " You have your book ? " he asked Charles. 

m I am not afraid/ 9 answered the boy. 

Diver went up the second flight of stairs and came 
to the door of his cousin's room. It was slightly ajar. 
There came to him the sound of laboured breathing, 
and the noise of a spoon stirring some liquid. He 
knocked very softly on the door, and in a moment or 
two it was drawn silently backward by a nurse carrying 
a little saucepan in her hand and still stirring its con- 
tents. The nurse seeing him, looked back into the 
room, and beckoned with her hand. 

Maria Lumley came. Her face was grey, but a smile 
of gratitude in her dark eyes welcomed John Diver. 
She gave him her hand, and went with him a few feet 
away from the door. " He is sinking fast," she whis- 
pered. "So peacefully. Like a child falling asleep. 
He wanted so much to see you, but I fear it is too late. 
Come in, John, and see if he recognizes you/ 9 

He followed her into the room. A screen stood at 
one side of the bed. The dark curtains were drawn 
across the window. A fire was burning in the grate. 
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The only light in the large room came from two tall 
candles set on a table beside a chest of drawers which 
was neatly covered with medicines and appliances. 

Diver came round the screen, walking on tiptoe, 
and approached the foot of the bed. 

The old Grenadier was sitting up, but reclining 
heavily to one side against high pillows banked at the 
head. His face was blanched to the colour of old ivory ; 
his beautiful white hair was like snow. Every now 
and then his eyes opened, and his hps muttered huskily. 
He was breathing heavily. 

Over his head hung the chart marking the approach 
of death. 

Maria whispered to the nurse, and obtaining con- 
sent went on tiptoe to the side of the bed. She 
knelt down so as to bring her face on a level with the 
fading eyes, and gently stroking one of his chilling 
hands spoke to him in a voice which lifted tears into 
Diver's eyes — so natural* so sweet* so almost playful 
was the tone. 
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" Freddie darling ? " said Maria, and once more 
Captain Lumley opened his eyes, slowly, wearily. 
" Here's John Diver, darling. Do you remember ? 
John Diver." 

The dying man set his eyes upon the face of Diver, 
and the labour of his breathing ceased. Slowly expres- 
sion came into the fading eyes. 

Diver leaned forward on his chair. " Cousin Frede- 
rick," he said, " I am here. Speak to me." 

Captain Lumley roused himself. For a moment 
the pupils of his eyes dilated, and a faint colour came 
into his cheeks. Then a look of horror entered the 
eyes, hovered there a moment, and faded. He closed 
his life-wearied lids, letting his head sink wearily back 
upon the pillow. 

" Gone ! " he muttered hoarsely. " Gone ! " 

For some moments he lay still, breathing heavily. 

His eyes opened presently, and seemed as if they 
were searching for something. He made an effort, 
and lifted his body on an elbow, and glanced round 
towards the door beyond the screen. It was terrible 
to see the old man glancing round the room seeking for 
something. " Where ? " he said. " Where ? " His 
eyes rolled in their sockets. -" Where ? " he mumbled, 
and sank back again whimpering. . . . 

It was at four o'clock in the morning that the nurse 
came hurriedly to the room of Diver, and called him to 
the bedside. " He is asking for you," she said ; " he 
is sinking." 

Diver wrapped himself in his dressing gown and 
hastened to his cousin's room. Maria Lumley was 
kneeling at the bedside, tears in her eyes. The old 
Grenadier — so like an ancient picture of the Crimea — 
had sunk far down in the bed, and lay with his eyes 
gazing upward, a smile shining like moonlight on his face. 
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Diver went to him. 

The old man's glazing eyes lighted for a moment 
He smiled at Diver, in the manner of one sinking 
through soft darkness to delightsome sleep. 

" Shakespeare/ 1 he whispered softly. " Hamlet." 
Then after a long pause, he added slowly ; u The rest 
is silence ! ** 

He had remembered the quotation. 

It seemed as if all his pain had vanished in the pride 
of remembering those words. For one moment his 
eyes shone and there was power in the lids. 

Then very slowly the light of the eyes dulled, the 
lids descended slowly, and his last breath crept through 
his lips like the sigh of a tired child. 

Nothing so far in Diver's life came so near to softening 
his heart as this placid departure of the veteran soldier's 
spirit into the mystery of death. When, after the 
funeral, he returned to Bulford his mind was still 
occupied with the solemnity of death. His brain held 
picture of the dead man's face, which had lain under 
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tion was the havoc of human existence. Death gripped 
his heart. He apprehended its universality ; he 
realized its inevitability. Everything else was dwarfed. 
Philosophy, politics, art, the affections, the occupations 
and pursuits of intellect and heart, dwindled to a 
frightful insignificance. There was nothing worth 
thinking about but Death. 

Often had he heard his father quote the line of 
Juvenal, that death alone reveals the pitiful insignifi- 
cance of life ; but it was only now that he realized its 
force. 

He recalled the strange inscription he had read with 
Harry in Vienna: "Fui. Abbas. Episcopus. Prin- 
ceps. StfM. Pulvis. Umbra. Nihil/' 

" The days and the nights pass away/' he said to 
himself, " and we move in their procession to the dark- 
ness and the silence of the grave. Every one who now 
walks in the sun will be laid in the earth, and the grass 
will grow above him. In a hundred years' time every 
creature now living will be silent in death." 

As he drove to the station he watched the life of 
the streets — the beggars in the gutter, the men and 
women passing in and out of taverns, the crowds surging 
on the pavements. He saw purple faces, and gross 
bodies, — eyes and mouths that filled him with horror 
and disgust. " They are all in Death's Procession," 
he said. He thought of those bodies being lowered to 
the grave. 

In the train, he wrote on the fly-leaf of his book 
the following prayer, a cry real and urgent from the 
depths of his soul — 

When my feet are slow upon the earth, when my eyes turn from 

the sun, 
When I can no longer take pleasure in the days of my life, 
When at my bed, O Lord, thy angel of Death standeth to 

receive my soul, 
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Be it onto me then, O Spirit of Eternity, 

That my body falls to the earth full straight, and sweet and 
clean. 

Let it be white as a lily, and seemly as folded linen : 

Let it be comely as a maid sleeping : 

Let it be like a young flower on the grass. 

Fair hast thou made the earth, 
Let not my body soil it, 

I have seen men pass from human shape, 

I have seen Iniquity moulding their bodies out of the likeness 

of men ; 
It is with them as if they never drank milk at a woman's 

breast; 
Never climbed thy high mountains, 
Never received the visitation of thy Spirit. 

Does not the earth shudder to open unto them the gates of her 

sacrament ? 
Does not the high priest of the grave, whose abode is in the 

dark places of the underworld, groan at the altar of the 

dead to see them approach ? 
Very horrible are they, swollen and gross, and dreadful to 

behold ; 
What beast hast thou made, O God, which so destroys itself as 

man ? 
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wreath, with an inscription which had been published 
in the newspapers. She said how terrible it must be 
for poor Mrs. Lumley, and wondered what she could do 
to lighten the burden of her sorrow. She hoped that 
Diver had not suffered by the painful experience. 

He found it difficult to work — his books seemed to 
shoot wide of the real mark of existence. It was a 
diversion for him to go with Harry and Charles to the 
Abbey. He sat with Diana in the garden, and walked 
with her on the familiar roads of their former exercise. 

" I wonder if you have kept my watch ? " she said 
to him once. 

" Yes," he answered. 

" How much time has crept away since those days ! " 
she sighed. 

He found her stimulating and pleasant. She 
encouraged him in his work. Time, she told him, 
had modified many of her opinions. She was nothing 
of a politician and she was quite ignorant of theology, 
but she felt that there was scarcely any need more 
urgent in the modern world than the arrest of modern 
Philistinism. She counselled Diver not to enter 
politics, and to hold himself aloof from all party or 
sectarian strife. " Your mind," she said, " is the mind 
of a prophet. You must never degrade it." 

Two forces were at work upon Diana's mind, both 
driving her in the same direction. In the first place 
society was leaving her more and more behind. She 
had stood out against the vulgarities and licence of 
plutocracy, and society had swept past her. Younger 
beauties, " professional beauties," took her place. A 
freer and a more daring persiflage quenched the pretty 
spark of her cleverness. Diana did not smoke cigar- 
ettes, did not play baccarat, did not like the games of 
hunt-the-slipper and hide-and-seek, and did not find 
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pleasure in pillow-fights in country houses. Yotmg 
married women laughed at her. She was said to be 
" frumpish." Her salon, which of a truth was dread- 
fully mediocre, became a subject of derision* Bertie 
Effingham had married a lady who played in private 
theatricals with the verve of Nellie Farren and who 
delighted certain arbiters of society with the freedom 
and the spirit of her skirt-dancing and her wit ; it was 
this irresponsible and vivacious lady who dubbed 
Diana M Madame Geoffringale " — Diana's salon, she 
said, exhaled the polish of Tottenham Court Road 
and her culture was a sudden hunger for the boiled 
chicken of middle age. 

There was some impediment in Diana's temperament 
which prevented her, while she genuinely hated and 
reprobated the modern vandals, from working with 
that small but noble army of aristocracy which has 
always been zealous of good works. She was not 
religious. She was not philanthropic She was not 
capable of physical exertion. The truth was she could 
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own houses, attend to their nurseries, order their own 
supplies, make their own jams, and live a full day of 
useful homeliness. The life of fashionable women is 
not occupation ; it is fever. Excitement carries them 
along till forty grows towards fifty, — and then, if they 
are without children, the case is sometimes a bad one/' 

He recommended Frank Lawford to keep his house 
full of people, and to take his wife abroad. " If you 
can get her interested in any useful and philanthropic 
work, so much the better/' 

But Diana had chosen her own remedy. Intrigue 
had come to her, as it comes to so many unhappy women, 
not wearing the livery of sin, but bright with the 
glamour of adventure. Idleness was swallowed up by 
intensest purpose. She set herself to win the affection 
of John Diver. Caprice had once suggested the amuse- 
ment ; now it was with a deadly earnestness that she 
armed herself for victory. Harry was a mere doll in 
her path. As for Frank Lawford, she gave no thought 
to him. The full force and energy of mind, roused 
from a lethargic apathy by the warning trump of 
middle age, fastened itself ivith a catlike and relentless 
resolution on possessing herself of a romance. Whether 
she had anything in her heart which, sifted and refined 
by any process of logic under heaven, could be described 
as love, may be doubted ; but, of a truth, she possessed 
to a dangerous degree ardour in the chase, and 
inflexibility of purpose. 

In this manner it came about that while Harry and 
Ian had engaged in the dangers of friendship, Diana 
approached nearer and nearer to John Diver in her 
quest of a romance. 

Just as Harry sometimes railed against life to her 
former lover, so Diana sometimes made it clear to Diver 
that she was unhappy. Once as they were returning 
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from a walk across the fields Diver asked her what it 
was that distressed and burdened her spirit. 

She did not answer him, and when he looked towards 
her he found that she had averted her face. 

" I am sorry if I have trespassed on private ground/' 
he said slowly. 

" You have a right to ask/' she answered, still 
keeping her face turned from him. M Every right/' 

They walked for some paces in silence, and then 
Diana said : " It is odious to say anything that is in 
the least disloyal. I could not say what I am going to 
say, except to you, You are so land and sym- 
pathetic. You are the only person I feel friendship 
for. I can trust you, and you have a mind that will 
understand/* 

After silence for a few moments, she continued : " I 
am not happy. No woman can long be happy without 
love r and love must feed itself upon admiration or 
starve. Can I admire ? I receive nothing but kind- 
ness and gentleness from my husband ; there is no man 
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" Yes, I understand." 

"That loneliness is terrible to bear/' said Diana. 
She averted her face. " But it is only perilous, in pure 
and strong characters/' she added fearfully, " when 
admiration for another begins to fill the void." 

Diver glanced at her quickly. " But you are not 
in that peril ? " he asked. 

She turned her head slowly, and met his eyes. 

He felt horror for her ; then pity. His imagination 
saw more in her desolation than she had ever felt or 
known. He realized a greater hunger of her heart than 
she herself had ever suffered. He himself had known 
loneliness. 

It had always seemed to him that such a creature as 
this could have no love for Frank Lawford. It had 
never occurred to him before that apprehension of this 
lovelessness would come to her suddenly and make her 
ashamed. She must hate to know the real fact of her 
marriage. 

"I am not in peril," she said. " But, I want a 
friend. That is my need. I want the friendship of the 
man I entirely admire and entirely look up to with rever- 
ence." She paused, and then turned to him again. 
" Long ago, half in play," she murmured, softly and 
sadly, " I asked you for the gift of your friendship. 
Do you remember ? " 

" Yes." 

" I ask you for your friendship now — very earnestly." 

"I am your friend, Mrs. Lawford." 

" Even what I have told you to-day has eased my 
burden," she said in a low voice. " Can you guess 
what it means to a woman whose life is so difficult as 
mine, to feel that she possesses a 'friend able to 
sympathize, and able to understand ? " 

He roused his brain from the confusion which she had 
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thrown across it, " You need never fear," 1 
measured distinctness, " to command my. 
If I thought that there was shame and d 
such a friendship as exists between us, I m 
it But there is no peril. I can say so. ! 
" I can say so, too," she whispered. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
INWARDLY 

OF all the various emotions which, while destiny 
moved forward with their several lives, inter- 
wove the relations of Harry and Ian, and Diana and 
Diver, none was so difficult to determine and none so 
absorbing to study, as the spiritual attitude of Harry 
to her husband. 

She had almost ceased to contemplate the vast 
ambition of his work. She had almost begun to be 
irritated by his earnestness. Yet she felt for him a 
certain dim and inarticulate respect. He could not 
command her love ; but there was something lofty in 
his soul which roused her admiration. She often 
upbraided herself bitterly, when she returned from 
dangerous meetings with Ian to find him still at 
work in the cottage. She even wished on these 
occasions that she could love him, and put all thought 
of Ian out of her heart. He was so tender to her ; 
in his own profoundly religious manner, so nobly in 
love with her. 

But the artist in her soul cried out for other love than 
he could give. In a thousand little things she dis- 
covered the gulf which separated their lives. It was 
more than opinion which divided them ; it was tem- 
perament. To her there was joy in the colour of a wall 
paper, the art of a picture frame, the hue of a carpet, 
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the character of a chair. For these matters he had 
the feelings of a Puritan. He exchanged a Sheraton 
bureau which she had bought for his study, whose vefy 
brass handles were a joy to her, for a plain deal kitchen 
table which gave him more elbow room. He counted 
the world as Sir Thomas Brown counted it, not an Inn, 
but a Hospital, a place not to live but to die in. They 
lived together in a small cottage, inhabiting different 
spheres* Their attitude to life was opposed, then- 
tastes were antagonistic, their occupations were 
antipathetic. She found ineffable pleasure in the 
simplest flowers and in all the merging shades of the 
season. He was so deep buried in divine speculations 
that he saw the loveliest things of nature as vanity and 
foolishness. 

There were times in their conversation when he half 
convinced her of his greatness and his lightness. He 
was so sure of God, he was so certain of eternity. In 
those moments the pain was lulled in her heart, and for 
the twinkling of an eye she felt that there was grandeur 
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message the whereabouts of Harry, and learned that 
she had gone to the Abbey. 

He wanted to discuss the matter with her before 
sending his decision. He looked at his watch, and 
made up his mind to walk to the Abbey. He would 
consult Diana as well. 

Diana had become something of a perturbation to 
his mind. He valued her worldly wisdom, he derived 
encouragement from her admiration of his work, he 
had found himself even wishing that Harry manifested 
the same intelligent apprehension of life's profoundest 
problems. But he could not dislodge from his mind 
the dark thought that behind Diana's sympathy and 
intelligence there was evil. His first impression of 
her had never lifted. He was conscious of a menace 
in her presence, and a danger in their solitude. 

Of late so sure was he of this intangible dread, he had 
avoided her. More, he had once expressed to Harry a 
doubt concerning the wisdom of the frequent, the 
daily, intimacy with Diana. But the telegram in his 
hand scattered these suspicions. It was a serious 
matter. He would like Diana's opinion. He would 
argue his views with her. She wished him, he well 
knew, to remain a writer, to keep a vigil from his watch- 
tower high above the dust and skirmishes of faction ; 
but he was tugged by the strength and power of his 
character to close and open conflict with the forces of 
darkness, and this invitation tempted him. It was 
because he felt not quite sure of himself, and because 
he had faith in Diana's knowledge of the world, that 
he made that journey to the Abbey which was destined 
to wreck his life. 

As he approached the house, Diana who was walking 
across the lawn with three little dogs running in front 
of her, saw him and turned to meet him on the way. 
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She wore no hat, but carried a sunshade, and had t 
book under her arm- 
She greeted him with a certain restraint, and he 
thought he discovered a reproof in her eyes. 

H It is kind of you to come/' she said, as they walked 
towards the house. M You are so busy," 

He said he came to ask for her advice. 

" Can I help you ? " 

" Your counsel has often helped me/' he replied. 
,f I value your advice, because I respect your intel- 
ligence. You have proved your friendship many 
times in the best way/* 

" And you ? " 

She turned to him with a smile, 

" How do you wish me to prove my friendship? w 
he asked. 

" That is easily answered. By showing that you 
really understand my position. I am lonely. I am 
the victim of ennui. My friend, if you understand 
this, you will show me sympathy. You will come 
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He wanted to tell her that he had come to see Harry. 
Her words had prevented that. He felt that he 
must submit himself to the tyranny of her friendship. 
He must show gratitude for her kindness while he felt 
suspicious of her motives. He was distressed because 
hypocrisy was abhorrent to him. 

She placed the book she carried on a table, leaning 
her sunshade against the table's edge, and went ahead 
of him to the end of the sunlit hall. 

" Tell me how I can help you ? " she said, seating 
herself. 

" I feel, after what you have just said, that it is 
selfish to name my trouble— it is perhaps a smaller 
matter than I thought/ 9 

" A friend is proud to serve on the smallest occasion." 

* Yes, that is true." 

» TeU me, then." 

It counted nothing what she said to him ; it was 
the tone of her voice coming softly to his ears while 
her eyes expressed an intimate degree of tenderness, 
which made him realize to the quick of apprehension 
that her friendship was dreadfully and horribly perilous 
to him. 

The golden light which smoked through the blazohed 
windows while it left the wagon roof in a misty gloom, 
made bright patches of light on the rugs and the flagged 
stones of the floor, and threw soft glamour on the 
panels of the wall. It just reached the edge of the 
tall straight-backed Jacobean chair in which Diana was 
seated with her eyes turned to Diver. A few tresses 
of her hair caught this light, and the soft round of her 
chin was faintly illuminated; one of her beautiful 
hands which rested on the broad arm of the tall chair 
was made daiaflmg by this gentle radiance. She sat in 
the coolness and shadow of the minstrels' gallery, just 
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touched by the light and gladness of the open heavens. 
Diver felt an increasing misgiving* The broad 
spaces of the hall could not destroy his sense of being 
alone with Diana. The silence of the house was 
unbroken. Not a door suggested that it would open ; 
not a curtain that it would be drawn aside. The still- 
ness of the afternoon seemed as if it were eternal- And 
there was a depth in the tenderness of her eyes which 
suggested to him that she knew his dread, and was 
rejoicing in the discovery. 

He told his story with difficulty. " But why should 
I trouble you ? " he concluded. " It was only a sudden 
idea of mine that before I sent my answer I should 
like to hear what you thought about the matter. I 
value your advice. Also I wished to discover what are 
Harry's opinions, because she is my wife, and the 
decision will affect our future." 

" I am quite pleased that you thought about roe/* 
she answered. ri As for Harry, she is, I believe, in the 
garden with the others, and will be here presently. My 
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" Because that which now holds back the written 
word, would still more hold back the spoken word." 

" What is that ? " 

She did not answer. 

" Do you wish me to succeed ? " he asked. 

Her eyes shone. " Yes," she said with energy. 

He was surprised by the tone of her voice and the 
light of her eyes. "Tell me, then," he demanded, 
" what it is that keeps me back ? " 

" The old fault." 

" What is that ? " 

" Have you forgotten ? " 

" You have told me before ? " 

She nodded her head. 

"I can only remember that you counselled me to get 
married," he answered. 

She shook her head slowly and sadly. " No," she 
said very softly ; " I counselled you to fall in love." 

The desperate move was in progress. Odour rushed 
to her face as she realized what she had done. 

He hardened his eyes. " I am in love," he answered. 

" Are you ? " 

" Yes." 

She looked away from him for the first time. For 
many moments she was silent. M Then, there is no- 
thing more to be said," she answered presently, and 
slowly raising her eyes, looked at him again, smiling. 

" You have told me many times," he said, after a 
pause, " that there is coldness and hardness in my work. 
I am not conscious of it. I feel deeply. When I write 
about suffering and darkness and evil, it is as though 
I were in hell. Yet, what you say is true. Others 
have said it. And the proof is (Jain — the world goes 
on its way. What is it that I lack ? You said, love. 
Well, I love. I love my wife. You know that; 
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surely you know that ; and yet you hint that I still 
suffer from the same lack. What do you mean ? " 

" Enthusiasm/' 

He was about to answer her quickly, with the 
response of the moment, when he checked. The 
word gave him to think. Enthusiasm ? For an 
instant he criticized the deep love he bore in his heart 
for Harry. He loved her; was he enthusiastic for 
her? 

Diana watched him as he thought. 

" Do you know what I mean ? " she asked softly. 
" Perhaps such enthusiasm as I have in my mind is not 
possible to your nature. If so — I fear your work 
will never succeed. As a soldier you might have been 
a Wellington, As a prophet, you will never be a John 
Baptist/' 

» I see." 

" But are you incapable of enthusiasm ? " 

He turned the question over in his mind. " I do 
not easily froth at the mouth/' he answered grimly. 
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enthusiastic about Harry. Do not neglect her; do 
not feel greater satisfaction from your work than from 
her ; feel— oh feel, that she is everything to you— earth, 
and air, and heaven. Believe me, it will come back into 
your work. A poet must be always in love. Your 
work is poetry — you are appealing to the imagination ; 
but you do not live as if you were in love." She 
paused again. The sun was coming slowly round to her, 
and now lighted the whole line of her profile. She had 
to lower her lids to prevent the eyes from being dazzled. 
" I speak to you as a friend," she continued, " using 
the utmost privilege of friendship. I criticize your 
position towards your wife. I do not think you treat 
her wisely. I wish you treated her like a lover. There 
is no purgatory, believe me, worse than a loveless 
marriage." 

He examined his heart while she was speaking. 
After all, was he in love with Harry ? Had, so soon, 
the glamour and the radiance worn away? The 
passionate hunger for her — had it so soon passed from 
out of his life? No I He straightened himself, and 
cast Diana's creeping insinuations out of his mind. 
He loved Harry with his soul. 

" It is all a matter of expression," he said firmly. 
" I see it now." He paused, and watched her for a 
moment. " I love my wife— deeply. Apparently 
I do not show it. I feel my work deeply. Apparently 
that feeling does not show in my written words. What 
I lack, then, is not love, not passion, not enthusiasm — 
but the art of expression. I will study that." 

Diana, with the sun moving more and more across 
her face, felt that she sat in a black darkness. She 
felt cold and neglected. She became resentful. She 
became reckless. Her restraint melted and passed. 

She got up from her chair, and stood for a moment 
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looking down the hall. Then her eyes came round 
him, where he was standing, having risen with 1 

,- 1 honour you." she said, " for your loyalty to your 
wife." 

There was a suggestion of scorn in her voice. 
Though she spoke softly t all the gentleness had gone out 
of her tone, all the tenderness out of her eyes. Her face 
was flushed, there was fire in her eyes* " It is surely 
better/' she said, her breath coming quicker, u to go 
to one's grave unknown and respectable, than famous 
ana 

He watched her steadily, her drift now dear to him. 
His eyes were cold and full of judgment. 

" You will never succeed," she said, lifting her head 
and surveying him with cold criticism. * But you will 
always uphold the conventions. That is attainment 
in its way. You must be content with it." She made 
as if she would move to the door, but checked a moment, 
and confronted him again. Her face was now patched 
with deep red and her eyes hot with rage, •' You 
are not wise/' she said looking at him. ' Your sense 
of loyalty is more to you than your fame. That 
means, not greatness, but littleness of mind. I thought 
stronger things of you, I am disappointed," 

" Do not think," he answered, " that oni 
loyalty stands in my way," He paused for a 
Then he dealt his blow. He gazed steadily in the 
eyes of the woman, who looked in her angry resentment 
old and worn, and said quietly : " My loyalty, Mrs, 
Lawford, goes with my love." 

For one moment he feared an explosion of ra^j 
suddenly and furiously showed in her face the heat and 
recklessness of indignation. Her e\ ughtily, 

contemptuously ; her breath came quickly, in state 
which he could hear ; her bosom rose and fell with the 
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violence of excitement. He saw how the splashes of 
flame in her cheeks had faded, leaving her grey, and 
hard, and wholly base. 

She stood staring at him for a moment, biting her 
underlip, then, with a sudden exclamation of impatience, 
she moved away, walking towards the door. She had 
humbled herself in vain. She had suffered a rebuff. 
The storm in her breast was the violence of shame and 
the bitterness of disappointment. 

As she passed the table in the centre of the hall, she 
took her sunshade and her book, and just before she 
reached the door turned to him again. 

" I wonder if you have read this book/' she asked, 
her breathing not yet completely in control. He 
could see how she was striving to master her emotions. 
" It's Amyot's translation of Daphnis and Chloe. Oh, 
how stupid of me t " she said, looking at the book more 
closely. " I forgot, this is something else. I left the 
play in the Garden-Room. I wonder if you would fetch 
it. It is on the little table by the window. Bring it to 
the garden." 

She stared at him steadily in the eyes for a moment, 
and then passed on to the door. He turned aside to 
do her bidding. 

His mind was angry with itself. He saw now that he 
should never have permitted any degree of intimacy 
in his commerce with this dangerous woman. She was 
evil. Her refinement was a piece of millinery, hef 
culture was put on like a garment. There was nothing 
in her noble, and pure, and worthy. She was a light 
woman, a pretentious woman— to be execrated or 



He opened the door of the Garden-Room, and 
entered vexed and angry. In an instant hid mind 
was stunned by a terrible knowledge. 
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Harry was standing by the window with Ian at her 
side. They stood a little apart, as if startled, with 
nothing in their hands, their eyes turned to the door, a 
look of helplessness in their attitude. 

Diver, brought to a sudden standstill, stood in the 
doorway looking at his wife. With his thoughts 
still in commotion from his* scene with Diana, he 
had come suddenly and without suspicion on his wife 
and her lover* 

ft was a moment when excuse will not come to the 
lips of guilt, and when righteous accusation is dumb. 
It was a moment of utter truth. Nothing could be 
justified ; nothing explained. There was the 
staring at him, The fact, the unalterable fact 

The two lovers looked at the husband, and 
husband looked at his wife. No word was s] 
Infidelity filled the room with its own subtle atmo- 
sphere, 

Diver's face was the hue of death. It was marked 
with lines of pain. He saw traces of tears in Harry's 
eyes and knew, with a tearing of his heartstrings, 
with an agony not to be written, that his interruption 
had frozen her in the midst of passionate emotion. 
She loved this other man 1 

He knew that he had lost her. No ; he knew that 
he had never possessed her. Above everything else 
he knew that he was now utterly alone in the world ; 
deserted, and forsaken, and abandoned. 

He never once looked at Butley, or thought about 
him. He held open the door, and with his eyes still 
fixed upon her, signified by a slight Efting of his head 
that his wife was to come to him. The awful agony 
in his face drew her to him. She came forward like a 
person mesmerized, and lowering her eyes as she drew 
level with him, passed out of the room. He followed 
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her without one backward glance towards the window 
where once he had stood with Diana. 

fThey passed out of the house, and crossing the 
carriage-sweep, saw Diana facing towards them from 
under the shade of a tree. Harry walked in that 
direction as if to bid her good-bye, but Diver checked 
her. " This way," he said, and moved forward towards 
the road. His voice was so thick that she scarcely 
heard him. 

When they had gone some distance she said to him ; 
" I have hurt you. I am very sorry.'* 

He made no answer. 

a But/' she added slowly, " you are too honourable 
to think evil of me." 

* Oh, silence, silence ! " he cried between his teeth. 

No further word passed between them till they 
reached the cottage. 

They went to his study, and when he had shut the 
door, he pointed her to a chair, and stood three-quarter 
to her on the hearth, one of his arms laid along the 
mantelshelf, the hand of the other arm resting on his 
hip. Never once did his eyes leave her face. 

" Why did you lie to me ? " he asked. 

A flash of pride swept over her face and entered 
her eyes. " I have never lied to you," she answered 
hotly. 

" Yes." 

She gave him looks of scorn, all the pride of her 
character measuring his soul and despising him. 

" When you married me you lied to me," he said 
slowly. 

" No," she replied : " I blundered. It was a 
mistake. When you know my story you will under- 
stand. I will tell you everything. That is due to you. 
But first you must hear this. I insist upon it. My 
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friendship with Lord Butley is a pure friendship . 
there is nothing in it which shames roe or 



** Hush I " he cried, interrupting her, and shuddered* 
But it is true/' 

w Hush, I say, hush I " 

" You do not wish to bear me ? M 

He regarded her in silence, his eyes hardening slov 
his lips expressing judgment. There was such t re m c ifc - 
dous austerity in his gaze that her pride and indignation . 
melted under it. She felt her soul penetrated by his 
judgment* 

" There h only one fofigiveness for you/ * be said 
slowly- " You do not understand" 

There was such deadly finality in this pronouncement 
that she could not answer him. She thought herself 
guiltless ; she was ready a moment ago with explana- 
tion and justification ; but now* she felt herself silenced ; 
she was conscious of fault ; she half abhorred herself 
for some unnameable iniquity which his eyes fastened 
upon her, She sat looking at him, pale, bright-eyed, 
and silent — wondering why she should feel ashamed. 

" Listen;" he said slowly and deliberately, speaking 
in a low voice with darkness crowding his eyes, " No- 
thing you can say, nothing you can do ; nothing, 
Harry, nothing — alters this ruin. You have pulled 
down the walls of my dwelling; My house is left 
desolate/* He removed his arm from the mantelshelf, 
drew a deep breath which was almost a sigh, and 
standing there, tall, powerful and implacable, bene 
upon her the saddest look she had ever seen in ht 
eyes, he added with slow decisiveness : " Make no 
mistake. In that ruin, broken with my heart, lies your 
honour." 

" No ! " she whispered, as tears rushed to her eyes. 
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" I have done you injury ; I regret it ; I am filled with 
remorse. But, my honour is whole/' 

" That you do not know it/' he went on slowly and 
deliberately, " makes my ruin the more desolate/ 9 He 
suddenly straightened himself ; energy shone in his 
eyes ; his voice came to her quick, deep, and vital with 
indignation. " You say your marriage was a blunder/' 
he cried. " I tell you it was a crime. You made your- 
self in my eyes other than you were. You never told 
me that you had the heart of a courtesan. No! You 
wore mask and domino. I was duped." 

She became very white and stern. " Do not speak 
to me like this ? " she commanded. 

" Make no mistake," he cried, and his eyes cowed 
her. " It is not only my ruin you must deplore, but 
the ruin of your own soul. The outside of the platter 
is clean ! But, inwardly 1 — inwardly ! " He regarded 
her with a proud indignation. "What does your 
conscience answer ? Is it enough to keep the body from 
pollution ? — the mere body ? What of your mind ? 
Arraign your thoughts. Examine your heart. Search 
into the core and marrow of your soul ? Is that clean ? ' ' 
He paused for a moment, and then went on : " You 
can say to all the world, ' I am not vicious/ You 
can say to me, ' My honour is whole/ But can your 
conscience say to your soul, ' I am virtuous ' ? No, 
no ! Between you and all virtuous women there is a 
gulf fixed ; you cannot cross it. You are smirched 
with intrigue. If you had been virtuous you would 
have plucked out this evil thought from your mind, like 
a poisoned arrow from your flesh, and thrown it from 
you with horror and hate. What have you done? 
You have sheltered it at your heart, you have nour- 
ished it with the milk of your soul, you have caressed 
it and fondled it, and played the wanton with it. You 
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perjured oaths, of wandering thoughts, of faithless 
desires, of stolen meetings, of secret letters — the 
common godless story of perfidy and corruption? 
Am I made of stone that I could stand and hear such a 
tale proceeding from your lips without putting them to 
silence ? How are you fashioned, that you can stand 
before me, asking to tell that story ? Is there no rag 
of modesty left clinging to your soul ? What will justify 
you ? What is the gloss you would put upon your 
treason ? — the wedding-garment you would put upon 
your soul's adultery ? That my name is not dishon- 
oured? — that your body is not unclean? Would 
you urge that to God? Would you challenge God 
that your place is with the pure of heart ? Think I 
It is your soul, I say, that is guilty. I care not how far 
your body has fallen into sin. That your lips have 
been kissed is nothing to me ; that your soul invited 
that wicked caress, exiles your spirit from my heart. 
I say your soul is guilty. Better a body specked with 
a hundred sins than a soul saturated with one infamy. 
You promised love, you vowed affiance. With your 
thoughts you have broken every vow and every oath 
you ever made. You have lied to me in your soul. 
You — not your body — you yourself are false." He 
turned away from her, and walked to the window. 
On the table, where he paused, looking down upon it, 
lay the written sheets of his book, and the envelope of 
the telegram which had sent him to the Abbey. He 
stood there, with his back turned to her, feeling that 
God had forsaken him. 

Her voice came to him, very softly but quite calmly. 
" You are a stern judge, sterner, perhaps, than the 
God you serve. The measure of your righteousness is a 
hard one, but I submit to it. My soul is guilty. I do 
not love you. I have never loved you. I never can 
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love you. In that I have sinned. My crime in marry* 
ing you has brought its punishment, I do not ask 
your forgiveness for the injury I have done you, I 
am repentant, but your forgiveness would make me 
hate my life. At present, I am sorry for my life. I 
do not wish either to destroy myself or to go into a 
n unnery . I have no desire to take my freedom, and live 
in defiance of the world. You and circumstance have 
killed my spirit and my will* As well as I can ( offering 
you all obedience, I shall do my duty in the hell my 
blunder has prepared for me." 

He heard the movement of her skirt, the turning of 
the door-handle, the opening of the door, and then 
the closing of it again. 

He stood where she had left him, looking down at 
the pages he had written. He was conscious of utter, 
absolute, unalterable solitude. 




CHAPTER XIX 
RETRIBUTION 

THE punishment which fell upon Harry was the 
measure of the pain she had inflicted upon 
Diver. He invented no chastisement for her; he 
devised no penalty; he thought of no vindictive 
penance. It was the collapse and downfall of his 
human happiness which fell upon her, and wounded 
her to the death. 

She had deceived him. He could not bear to look 
upon her face. She had gone from his heart, and he 
could not see her any longer in the world of his ideas. 

The morning after his discovery, there came from 
Diana a letter full of sympathy, asking him to come 
and see her immediately, and begging him to take no 
hasty step in his forward path until she had spoken to 
him. He wrote back : " Many things fell yesterday. 
With my love fell also the scales which were before 
my eyes. I see clearly. I have now neither wife nor 
friend. I am well content." 

At luncheon, as he sat silent opposite Harry at the 
round table in their little dining-room, the maid brought 
him a letter, saying it was from Lord Butley and that 
a servant waited his answer. He looked at the super- 
scription for a moment, and then rising from his chair, 
walked with the unopened letter to the hall. 

Harry heard his voice at the door. " This letter is 
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pliant wife, in a cottage so small that they could 
not avoid each other, might have furnished in a less 
impatient age a whole volume of absorbing interest 
to the student of human character. Not a sentence 
they exchanged across the dinner-table, but told the 
various moods of a fixed and final separation of soul. 
Not a glance of their eyes, not an action, however 
slight, but marked the steady progress of disparted 
minds. They spoke when servants were in the room, 
and fell into silence when they were alone. He never 
walked with her, visited with her, received their 
friends with her, or showed the smallest concern in her 
wishes or her doings. He made no show of kindness 
or of love. Their lives were separate. Before she 
had left her room in the morning, he had risen and 
taken his breakfast alone, and he remained invisible 
in his study till luncheon. They did not greet each 
other at the luncheon-table, but spoke, while a servant 
was in the room, about the casual subjects of the day — 
a letter from Charles, the weather, the news from the 
rectory, an event in the newspapers, some trivial 
emergent in the village life. After luncheon, Diver 
walked by himself, ten or twelve miles in all weathers, 
returning to his work, and only appearing again at 
the dinner-table. After dinner he went with her to 
the drawing-room, but read a book till she rose to 
retire for the night. Then he returned to his study, 
and worked till he was tired. 

Harry presented to him a brave front. She felt 
that from his own point of view he was .amply justified, 
and dimly she perceived how she appeared in his 
stern eyes. Early in the midst of her pain she began 
to study him. She made no effort to modify his judg- 
ment, she sought no opportunity for altering their 
relations. She was content. It was her fixed resolve 
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to endure everything he should lay upon her, and 
always to meet his eyes without fear and without 
reproof. Her conduct was admirable, wonderful, — but 
the strain upon her harried nerves was more than 
she herself realized till afterwards. She was oblivious 
of this strain in the continued business of studying her 
husband's soul. 

Diver was not conscious that he had judged his wife 
or that he was meting out to her a dreadful punishment. 
She herself had destroyed the illusion on which he had 
thought himself in paradise. There had never been 
illusion for her. She had known ; it was he who 
had discovered* 

His observation of the living world and his reading 
of history had brought him to a creed which was the 
very note and spirit of the Old Testament, His 
quarrel with Christianity was its introduction of emas- 
culating tolerance and perilous subtleties into the 
stern business of existence. His God was the Lord of 
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mercy on the grave's edge* No man taught the truth 
of the prophets: Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams / How to placate the 
Almighty had become the business of religion ; not how 
to obey His laws. 

It is not difficult to see how this idea of God became 
to John Diver the chief and absorbing obsession of his 
soul. It must be remembered that on his mind, fresh 
from the goodness, sweetness, simplicity, and fair 
cleanness of a Yorkshire village, all those dreadful 
things which the accustomed Londoner views without 
wonder, had made a frightful and lasting impression. 
The sight of a beggar's filthiness had staggered him. 
The flaunting luxury of the rich had dazed him. The 
spectacle of slum women thick as swarming bees in a 
tavern, and drunk with babies in their arms, had 
shocked him beyond the expression of language. His 
heart had leapt in his bosom at sight of a little child 
guiding home through the midnight rain its drunken 
father. Thus the very commonest sights in London, 
had prodtlced cataclysmic commotion in his soul. And 
as he pushed his investigations forward, finding out 
the secret and hidden abominations of great cities, the 
awful depravity, the hellish perversity, and the impeni- 
tent corruption which trampled the souls of cMdren 
under cloven feet, he had felt in his soul the call of the 
prophet, the fiery and the irresistible urgence of God, 
which ever since had driven him forward on his way. 

Was it not inevitable that his message should be the 
wrath, and not the love of God ? If he felt horror for 
an unwashed beggar and aversion for a raddled and 
crapulous sot, how impious the teaching that the Lord 
of Hosts, He who had cried in old time. Go and utterly 
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from Lord Butley ? " There was a pause, 
heard the slow tearing of the letter, and Diver" 
adding, " that is the answer/' 

He did not return to the dining-room, bu 
his study, where he remained till dinner-time 

Hany wrote to her lover in the afternoon* 
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The life lived by this stern husband and 
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pliant wife, im a cottage so small that they could 
not avoid each other, might have furnished in a less 
impatient age a whole volume of absorbing interest 
to the student of human character. Not a sentence 
they exchanged across the dinner-table, but told the 
various moods of a fixed and final separation of soul. 
Not a glance of their eyes, not an action, however 
slight, but marked the steady progress of disparted 
minds. They spoke when servants were in the room, 
and fell into silence when they were alone. He never 
walked with her, visited with her, received their 
friends with her, or showed the smallest concern in her 
wishes or her doings. He made no show of kindness 
or of love. Their lives were separate. Before she 
had left her room in the morning, he had risen and 
taken his breakfast alone, and he remained invisible 
in his study till luncheon. They did not greet each 
other at the luncheon-table, but spoke, while a servant 
was in the room, about the casual subjects of the day — 
a letter from Charles, the weather, the news from the 
rectory, an event in the newspapers, some trivial 
emergent in the village life. After luncheon, Diver 
walked by himself, ten or twelve miles in all weathers, 
returning to his work, and only appearing again at 
the dinner-table. After dinner he went with her to 
the drawing-room, but read a book till she rose to 
retire for the night. Then he returned to his study, 
and worked till he was tired. 

Harry presented to him a brave front. She felt 
that from his own point of view he was .amply justified, 
and dimly she perceived how she appeared in his 
stern eyes. Early in the midst of her pain she began 
to study him. She made no effort to modify his judg- 
ment, she sought no opportunity for altering their 
relations. She was content. It was her fixed resolve 
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destroy the sinners the Amalekites, and fight against 
them UU they be consumed; and Whose law to-day 
caused even the birds and beasts of the field to fail 
upon their sick and diseased that they might quickly 
perish ; how impious to teach that this High and 
Lofty One felt love for the doers of iniquity and the 
offscourings of pollution ! Nay ; how evilly that false 
teaching had worked in the affairs of men ! The blas- 
phemous expectation of God's leniency had brought 
the world to all the problems which now trouble kings 
and rulers, and which now held philosophy in the obfus- 
cating mists of timid theories. There was onJy one 
message for men — the fear of God* There was only 
one hope for humanity, obedience to His Law, 

He looked back upon the course of the ages and saw 
that religion had risen to its greatest power when it 
most clearly and most uncompromisingly preached the 
obvious and staring truth that God hated iniquity and 
would destroy the evil-doers. Never had its hold upon 
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heart was not clean. The demand of Jesus for polity 
in the inward parts was not in his view a proof of 
divine and spiritual insight, it was not even a hard 
saying ; it was the mere obvious truth of nature. A 
man is what he thinks ; and out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh. The heart of his wife 
was light, faithless, vain. 

Harry s heart had sinned, and it was the heart of 
her he had loved. That heart, once his only jewel in the 

orld, had now become common with the weakness, 

ie trifling and the vanity of a godless generation, 
he had promised faith ; she had fulfilled with treachery, 
She had sworn truth ; she had performed deception* 
It was terrible for him to think of her as a hypocrite. 

He had believed her pure with the radiance which 
shone in her face ; he discovered her as soiled and 
tarnished as the women his soul loathed. With her 
heart she had sinned. With her inmost soul she had 
imagined iniquity. And that soul had once seemed in 
his eyes the fairest flower of God's creation. 

He uttered in his heart the great cry of Lear — 



Touch me with noble anger, 
And let not women's weapons, water-drops. 
Stain my man's checks, 



and went on alone into the darkness before him, angered 
and hard-eyed. 

His first parting from his wife came some three or 
four weeks before the birth of their child. Harry 
announced to him after dinner one night* when they 
were alone together in the drawing-room, that her 
mother had invited them to occupy the Castle for the 
ttwo or three months. The length of the visit told 
him its object, His face paled. He considered for a 
moment, and then without looking at her made answer : 
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"It is best that you should go, I am 
few days for London. I shall be away till 

She waited for a moment, and then, raising 1 
from her lap, once more began to read, ■ 

He sat thinking, with a cloud on his brow 
sently he got up from his chair. " I shall 
morrow/ 1 he said. He moved to the door, a 
before he opened it turned round to her. 

i§ Good-bye/ 1 he said. 

" Good-bye/ 1 she answered, 

It was after the birth of her child, a girl v 
its mother, that Harry fully realized the irre 
havoc of her life. John Diver returned to the 
in a mood black and wrathful He had been 
British politics in London, determined to seek 
fulness of his solitude in the stress and busi 
battle, and he had found in all parties rottenn 
sincerity, and a complete carelessness of an u 
purpose. When he turned to the ethical and So< 
societies whose approval of his books had twice \ 
him an invitation to contest an election, he f oun< 
to consist chiefly of men and women whose 
appeared to him morbid and un-English. The 
mostly atheists or casual theists, dreamers of ae 
cism and anarchy, faddists and abnormal persons 
poetic socialism had foundation in nothing 
afforded either support to the structure or enth 
to the builders. He could not work with such as 
He was masculine from the crown of his head to t 
of his feet. 

He found himself, therefore, a preacher 
disciple, a master without servants. The lone! 
his gospel came home to him. Nowhere was 
place prepared for him. It was only in the solii 
his study that he could take part in the battle. 
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He retired to Bulford determined to look into the 
heart of this matter. He would read deeply and 
ponder continuously. 

With this object in his mind, he utterly neglected his 
wife. He worked in his room, and when he felt 
hungry and thirsty rang the bell for food, which was 
brought to him there. Sometimes three or four days 
would go by without Harry once seeing him, and even 
then he would pass her without greeting, or speak to 
her without the shows of politeness. 

For five years this terrible existence was shared by 
them. 

She was not altogether unhappy. First she had her 
child, to whose training she bent all the devotion of 
her powerful and original mind; and secondly, she 
had learned from Hurrell Diver to look towards a 
way which promised peace. 

Early in the days of her disaster she had gone to the 
old parson, and told him the truth of things, first 
getting his promise that he would say nothing of the 
matter to John. 

Hurrell Diver, who had parted from his son in anger, 
heard her with an infinite compassion. It was not far 
in her tale before his eyes had brought her on her knees 
to his side, and she was making her confession with 
sobs and weeping. 

" God will help you, my child," said the old man, 
tenderly caressing her hair. " He helps all who turn 
to Him. It is only the proud, the stiff-necked, and 
those who think they stand upright, that He brings 
low. You will suffer till God has humbled the imagina- 
tion of your husband's heart. But, wait patiently on 
Him. Endure to the end. Pray for your husband, 
subject yourself to his ruling, in nothing stand against 
him. God will bring your feet into the way of peace." 
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This noble old man, whose wrath blazed forth in 
face of intellectual pride, and whose indignation had 
driven his only son out of his life, was tender and 
loving and compassionate with the erring wife. She 
had done wrong. Her heart had inclined her to crooked 
ways. But God was merciful to sinners ; His Christ 
had come to save the lost ; none who turned to Him 
with true repentance would be denied mercy and 
forgiveness. 

It was strange that Harry, who derived comfort and 
peace from the tenderness of the old man's gospel, yet 
felt, as the years went on, an increasing admiration 
for the starker religion of her husband. 

In her loneliness, this already clever and reflective 
woman fell to deep reading and profound thinking. 
She mastered her husband's books, and saw at last 
the full orb of his teaching. She saw the universe 
as the creation of a Power Who was working towards 
strength, and not weakness ; towards development, 
and not for mere maintenance. The ages were strug- 
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on hatred of sin. He believed with Ernest Hello that 
" execration of evil is the rarest of virtues and the 
most forgotten of glories." His labour was to re-create 
in the soul of man a proud disdain of vileness and 
iniquity. Harry came gradually under the spell of 
this sublime idea. 

It would have softened his heart towards her if he 
had known that she proposed to bring up his child in 
this strong doctrine of the father. That little girl, 
she told herself, should never suffer as she had suffered. 
From the first the mother's influence should incline 
it to high and serious things ; it should be taught to 
despise weakness and hate the very fringe of evil- 
doing ; it should set its heart where safety, if not true 
joys, are to be found, and it should grow to womanhood 
as its father had grown to manhood, in a strength and 
resolution of purpose which no temptation could over- 
throw and no agony could break. 

Toward the end of the five years of her penance, 
Harry began to nourish hopes of a reconciliation. 
She would study the face of her husband, careworn 
and weary now, when he returned to Bulford from 
addressing meetings in various parts of the country. 
She thought that she detected in the sorrowful eyes, 
the lined forehead, and the sad lips, gentleness and 
the soft notions of pity. Her heart learned a divine 
compassion for this great soul labouring in an age of 
materialism to make God a reality. She perceived 
how lonely he must be. His face, beautiful now with 
the travail of his soul, fascinated her eyes. She studied 
him when he never suspected it. She knew his face 
as a mother knows her child's. 

Diver came to her one morning in the drawing-room, 
where she was sitting with the child, holding in his 
hand a manuscript. He had not closed the door after 
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him, nor did he sit down. He walked to the hearth, and 
standing there, spoke to her in a tone of voice which 
betrayed no change in his feelings. But it was the 
proposition he made which gave hex hope. 

His last book had been refused by the English pub- 
lishers. It was his longest and his most ambitious 
book, the result of five years' indefatigable research 
and unconquerable determination of purpose. He 
asked her if she had the time and the inclination to 
turn this book into German. 

" I will do my best/ 1 she said. " I am glad that I 
can help you/' 

He placed the manuscript on a table at her side, 
thanked hex, and went from the room. During his 
presence there the child had ceased to play. 

A few weeks after this occurrence, he accepted an 
invitation from a Radical politician to speak for him 
in an election which was being marked by the greatest 
violence and disorder. His speeches produced a new 
and striking effect. In a month he was himself con- 
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forces to overthrow him, and the imagination of the 
unthinking multitude was worked upon to destroy 
him as the enemy of God, man, and his country. No- 
where in England was this attack more persistent than 
in his own constituency, and not a year had gone over 
his head as their representative in the counsels of the 
state before the most eager of his constituents were 
clamouring for his resignation. 

He had seemed to them at first a reformer who 
purposed to work loyally with the extreme wing of 
the Radical party, a philosopher whose notoriety 
as a writer and whose earnestness as a speaker would 
bring credit to the ragged regiment of out-and-out 
reformers in the House of Commons who sought to 
humble the rich and punish the proud. But his speeches, 
his writings, and, more than these, the things said and 
written against him by his enemies, began slowly to 
show these constituents a character they did not 
appreciate. He sang no hymn to democracy, he 
flourished no scarlet flag in the face of aristocracy. 
On the contrary, this representative of democracy 
called for legislation to punish with iron severity the 
vices, follies, and the idleness of the improvident 
masses ; and he exalted with honour that higher class 
which provides the nation with rulers and adminis- 
trators. 

The age was not ripe for his philosophy. The world 
could not comprehend his religion. He sought with 
all the energy of his brain for a coalition between the 
upper middle class and the higher artisan class, a 
linking of forces between those who gave guidance and 
those who gave execution, the foundation of a national 
party representing all that is best in England, for the 
destruction of all that is worst. He sought to make 
away with the profligacy, the idleness, the unprofitable 
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shows of aristocracy ; and the vileness, the idleness, 
and the destitution of the mob. He taught that the 
tree of England needed to be pruned at the top and 
tapped at the roots. " I would tax the aristocracy out 
of existence," he said, " and punish the rabble with 
destruction/* But those whom he sought to coalesce 
— the men who fill the Civil Service, captain Navy 
and Army, administer provinces, and found great 
industries, clung to aristocracy ; and the men who 
work nobly in factory, shipyard, foundry, and mill, 
felt jealous and suspicious of the class above them 
from whom Diver desired that they should look for 
light and guidance. 

Atheists attacked him because he believed in God. 
The Churches united against him because he denounced 
Christianity. Tory and Whig attacked him for the 
immorality of his Socialism ; socialists quarrelled with 
him because he acknowledged God, And the whole 
country appeared to shrink from him with horror and 
fear when he preached the creed of science, and 
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of his departure. And he never once created enthu- 
siasm or won affection. 

Once again in his life it was Harry who saved him 
from English defeat. Her translation of his book 
produced so great an effect in Germany, that it became 
impossible for people in England any more to treat 
him save with honour and respect. The greatest 
German philosophers recognized him as a prophet, the 
most erudite of critics applauded his learning and 
admired his thesis, a school of politicians acknowledged 
him as a teacher. 

When the book did appear in England it met with 
honourable treatment. The thesis was disputed 
in every serious review, and the most respectable 
newspapers declared that only a dreamer could have 
fashioned a theory of existence so fantastical and 
impracticable; but the book was received as the 
work of a recognized and worthy writer, and Diver's 
position was secure. 

One night, as he sat with Harry in the drawing-room, 
she looked up impatiently from a review which she was 
reading, and said, almost without considering the feud 
of their spirits, almost as if she were his dear and most 
intimate wife : " This foolish reviewer has missed 
your whole intention ! " 

He looked up from his book. " There is nothing so 
difficult/' he said, " as thinking in a new way." 

" But in Germany they understood." 

His eyes became almost kind. u That praise belongs 
to you." 

She felt a great leap of joy at her heart. She had to 
wait a moment before speaking. " It seems to me," 
she said presently, " that all the misunderstanding 
about your work arises from a very babel of terms. 
Every one has a different definition of life. No one 
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means what his neighbour means by words which 
both use to define the purposes of existence." 

He studied her face for a few moments* How bright 
were her eyes I How noble was her brow ! If ever 
God fashioned a countenance which expressed a lofty 
soul, surely it was this woman's who had deceived him. 

" I think/' he replied, " that my work is misunder- 
stood because the foundation on which it is reared has 
never been considered. Men do not think deeply when 
they use the name of God. They have little idea what 
that word means. It is necessary to live much alone, 
to watch the stars often, to fasten the thoughts 
resolutely upon such mysteries as Motion, and Time, 
and Thought itself, before a man can comprehend 
anything of the nature of the Creator. If, as 
they say, God is a great uncertainty, then their con- 
demnation of my work is true* I am then a fanatic. 
But if He is certain, then they are wrong. And that 
is what I mean by saying it is difficult to think in a 
new way. People do not think about the spirit ; they 
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to withstand its enemies are the arguments of political 
economists; these will break in their hands. The 
Kingdom of Mammon will be divided against itself 
and it will fall. The godless who want will fight 
against the godless who have, and treasures on the 
earth will be the only object of the struggle. He who 
does not see the coming of this conflict is blind. God 
has ceased to be a restraint upon the thoughts of men ; 
eternity has ceased to occupy the care of philosophers 
and politicians. Without God what can life be but a 
battle for treasure ? " 

She knew that he had ceased to think of her, and was 
speaking his thoughts aloud without emotion of any 
kind. But she was not hurt by this indifference. After 
all he was speaking in her presence, and the long years 
of silence had come to an end. Suddenly he turned 
and spoke to her direct. 

" I should like to know your opinions/' he said. 
" Will you tell me if you find anything monstrous or 
hard to understand in the idea of a God Whose purpose 
is the development of intelligence and righteousness, 
and Whose enemy is Evil ? " 

" No." 

" Is there in all nature warranty for any other idea 
of God?" 

She paused for a moment. " I think there is sweet- 
ness and beauty in nature." 

" But mercy for a broken law ? " 

" No, I suppose not." 

" Nowhere in all nature ? " 

" Well, there is forgiveness in the human heart." 

"Only there?" 

" Yes." 

" But not in nature, not in the world we are set 
to observe and understand I No. Throughout the 
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bounds of the physical world, visible to tli- 
and plain to the understanding brain, is La 
which is inexorable* Whether we like it or 
have to do with a Being Who shows neither 
the weak nor mercy for the breakers of His la^ 
may cry to Him, but if we pot our hand in the 
are burned, and if we drink hemlock we axe j 
He desires wisdom and strength ; not we 
vanity/' 

m Yes, but a part of the scheme is repentant 
fire may bum us, but if we repent of having 
the flames, the punishment surely stops with th 

" It is by experience we learn/' he said 
" That is plainly a part of this education we c 

M May I say/' she asked gently, u that I th 
work perhaps suffers from the lack of hope 
do not seem to leave any room for repent 
consider at all the forgiveness of sins/' 

M Do you not see why I shut my eyes to thj 
thesis ? It is because my work concerns th 
this place of time, this human life. Here, I s; 
is no forgiveness of sins. To teach forgivenes 
is to trespass on the invisible purposes of Go 
it is because men have so trespassed, that lif< 
come thick with problems and dark with unc 
Directly this soft hope was preached, men c 
fear God, and with the cessation of fear went i 
and worship and understanding of life's purpc 
to what a madness this hope has brought th 
The churches are filled with the rich ; Sundi 
chief day for considering what we shall put 
wherewithal we shall be clothed ; wealth, 
privilege, and success kneel down and wor 
Maker of the universe ; and outside, close 
elbows, are starving children and men 
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crashed in soul and body by the very system which 
has exalted those who bless Providence for their many 
mercies I Are these people anything but mad ? Do 
you suppose they could so frightfully deceive themselves 
if they gave all the time they spend in considering 
what they shall put on, to imagining the nature of the 
God theyare destined to meet face to face in eternity ? " 

He was silent for a moment, looking in front of him 
with brooding eyes and a frown upon his brows. 
" Suppose God appeared upon the earth with only 
the stature of a mountain, His voice only the tone of 
thunder. Is it not certain that those who now think 
they worship Him, would rend their garments, and 
make speed to give all that they have to those so close 
to them that have nothing at all ? And God is more 
than many mountains, and His voice is greater than 
all the thunders. It is only because we do not see 
Him and do not hear Him, that this madness is possible. 
The supreme object of life — the realization of God — 
occupies no man's thoughts. God has become so great 
an uncertainty that men have tinned their thoughts 
to other things. He is the subject of doubt, not of 
speculation/' 

" There must surely be pity for a race so prone to 
mistakes/' she said gently. 

" God has not said so," he answered. " I think no 
man that ever lived had so near a knowledge of the 
Infinite as Isaiah — Isaiah for me is the man of science 
among the prophets. All through my journeyings, 
while I have studied the evil and the mischief and the 
cruelty of the great cities, I have heard his words : 
• Now go, writeit before them in a table, and note it in a 
book, that it may be for the time to come for ever and ever. 
That this is a rebellious people, lying children, children 
that will not hear the law of the Lord: Which say to (he 
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seers. See not ; and to the Prophets, Prophesy not unto 
us right things, speak unto us smooth things* prophesy 
deceits : Get you out of the way, turn aside out of the 
path, cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before m. 
Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel, Because ye 
despise this word, and trust in oppression and per- 
verseness, and stay thereon : Therefore this iniquity shall 
be to you as a breach ready to fall, swelling out in a high 
wall, whose breaking cometh suddenly at an instant. 
And he shall break it as the breaking of the potter* s vessel 
that is broken in pieces ; he shall not spare : so thai then 
shall not be found in the bursting of it a sherd to take fire 
from the hearth, or to take water withal out of the pit. 
No ; you tempt me when you speak of pity. I see 
nothing in nature which is pitiful or soft, I see that 
all the confusion of the world is brought about by the 
vain hope that men can deceive, hoodwink, and beguile 
the justice of the Eternal God/' 




CHAPTER XX 

THE LOOKING-GLASS 

"1 T 7HILE Harry cherished in the solitude of her 
W cottage life the divine hope of a reconciliation 
with her husband, far away in the distractions of Lon- 
don, Ian, who seemed to her now like a beautiful and 
unsubstantial dream of her girlhood, dallied with art 
and politics, impressing his acquaintance and achieving 
nothing. His popularity increased ; sorrow had touched 
him with a becoming sadness, and loss had invested 
him with a new attraction ; it was impossible for people 
in London not to feel the charm of this elegant and 
gracious creature who had never married, and who 
maintained in an age of increasing materialism the 
best traditions of aristocracy with the almost lost art 
of romance. 

He went into society, and was a patron of painters 
and poets and musicians. He wrote occasional articles 
for the reviews, and cultivated acquaintanceship with 
interesting people. His father saw little of him, and 
had abandoned all hope of his ever marrying. Richard 
Caversham, who disliked his languor in the House of 
Commons and regarded him as one of the most useless 
if the least dangerous elements in Conservatism, used 
the power which had come to him to keep the young 
dilettante an Under-Secretary. 

Diana and Ian saw but Httle of each other. Ian m& 
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brought herself to the conviction that Diver loved her. 
That was her last triumph in insincerity. In all her 
wild speeches and eccentric actions, she aimed at draw- 
ing to her feet the great man who, so she persuaded 
herself, was vainly struggling to conquer his love for her. 

Of Harry she thought only with contempt. The 
pretty child had preferred Ian before Diver, had thrown 
away substance for shadow. Diana, with her drawing- 
room knowledge of the world, condemned Harry as 
unworthy of Diver, and held that she deserved her 
punishment. When she was at the Abbey she occa- 
sionally saw Harry, and endeavoured to play the r61e 
of sympathetic friend — her true object being the 
hungry hope of once more renewing friendship with 
Diver. But she no more succeeded in deceiving 
Harry than in softening the noble scorn of Diver. 

Her last bitterness was the knowledge, which she 
drew from the unsophisticated heart of Hurrell Diver, 
that husband and wife were gradually drawing together. 
This terrible and destructive knowledge had a lasting 
effect upon her. She ceased to write to Diver little 
admiring notes on his books and on his speeches, and 
never again visited the Abbey. Age settled upon her 
from that hour, and she gave herself up to a bitterness 
which gnawed away the last signs of her vanished 
beauty. 

Hurrell Diver had good warranty for what he said. 
From the lips of Harry herself he learned how his son 
now sat with his wife and discussed with her, and how 
she saw a new kindness in his eyes and heard a new 
gentleness in his voice. Moreover, at his own sugges- 
tion, John came one day to the rectory with his wife, 
and embraced his ageing father with something of the 
old affection, and went to pay Ann Golden a visit in the 
kitchen, and gave his father his arm in the garden. 
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easily pleased, and was one of those lonely children 
who are perfectly happy in their own society. 

John Diver won her confidence with his first negotia- 
tions. He came upon her one day in the garden, stand- 
ing by a bush of chrysanthemums, with one of the 
flowers in her hand, muttering to herself. He was 
feeling the reaction of intense and lonely labour of the 
brain. The spectacle of the solitary maid moved him. 

" What are you doing ? " he asked her. 

" I don't know," she replied. 

He smiled, telling himself that her frank, quick and 
unshamed answer was the true answer which the great 
host of mortality would have to make to the question 
of its Maker, " What are you doing with your life ? " 

" You are thinking perhaps ? " he asked her. 

She stared at him. 

"Or dreaming?" 

She looked away, and began picking at the flowers. 

" Come with me, and I will teach you something," 
he said, offering his hand. 

She did not move. 

" Would you rather do nothing ? " 

She looked up at him, and after studying his face for 
a moment, took his hand, and suffered herself to be led 
away. 

He took her to his room and taught her the first 
mysteries of reading. 

The greatest joy which ever came to Harry was this 
growing affection between her husband and her child. 
She watched them in secret, and saw how surely the 
child was winding her tendrils round the father's heart. 
His rugged troubled face was lit by a subdued radiance 
of tenderness as he bent his head beside the rufous 
curls of his child and followed with a loving patience 
her stumbles in reading. She came to him as a most 
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sweet and lovely recreation. He would go 
would seek her out. He would wrap her 
thick jacket and carry her in his arms to 
pointing out to the child's wondering gaze 
constellations and teaching her to und 
the earth was one of these stars and that the 
tering host of light was in motion. On 01 
occasions, as he was lifting her in his arms 
Harry came down the stairs, and the little 
called her to come with them and see the sta 
nearly half-an-hour husband, wife, and child sto 
darkened garden, close together, looking up at tl 
ment and feeling the mystery of the night. T 
it was an experience inexpressibly sweet, Tfa 
passionless voice of her husband was softenet 
beauty of the night , and his words were simp 
understanding of the child's mind. Harry 
and felt that his voice was music. She pondc 
words and felt that he apprehended the maj< 
the universe. The sleeve of the arm on which tl 
rested touched her arm, and she was aware, 
wonderful emotion, that her husband in the rr 
his divine discourse was conscious of this 
contact. She almost — almost had courage eno 
slip her hand through his arm and press it 
for his love. 

Towards Christmas, more and more certain 
prospect of reconciliation, she made up her min 
Mary should move her father's troubled heart tc 
the simple human sympathy which should le 
forgiveness and reunion. She vowed the ch 
secrecy, and unknown to Diver made a fairy's 
of white muslin, spangled with stars, in 
Mary was to appear on Christmas Eve carryin 
to Diver from herself and from Hany. 
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to be Harry's great appeal, the appeal of the wife and 
the mother. She dreamed how Diver would start 
from his table as the child entered the room with the 
blessing of Christmas on her lips, and how he would 
smile, open his arms, and take the fairy in his arms. 
Afterwards, perhaps, when he had seen the gifts, 
he would call Harry to his side and thank her and 
share with her his love for their child. Then, in 
that moment of softness and tenderness, she dreamed 
how strength would come to her to take his hand and 
kiss it, and utter her simple plea for reconciliation, " I 
love you now." 

Who cannot imagine the emotions which agitated 
the mind of this brilliant and lonely woman, hungry for 
the love of her husband, as the dark days of December 
crept forward to Christmas Eve ? She loved her rugged 
prophet with admiration and reverence. She felt less 
repentance for the wrong she had done him than enthu- 
siasm for the prospect of his close friendship. She 
was a mother, and he was the father of her child, — this 
great stern man who had been buffeted and wounded 
by the world, had once loved her, and was the father 
of her child. She desired his love. She would sub- 
scribe to his iron gospel, she would put away from her 
all tolerance and all charity, if he would give her his 
tenderness, his companionship, his friendship, and his 
love. 

She lived in a perpetual change of hope and despair. 
If he looked from the child with a smile directed to her 
eyes, she was happy. If he neglected to do her little 
service or to show her consideration, she was in despair. 
At one moment her eyes shone with hope, at the next 
they clouded with a settled sorrow. But at least she 
was certain that the old resolute antipathy was break- 
ing and yielding. Hope, albeit by devious ways, was 
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coming towards her; Not the love and the deli 
had desired in the happy heyday of youth were 
towards her in womanhood, but a love so de 
majestic as to be sacred, and a kindness so 1 
sorrowful experience as to be divine. She felt t 
could be good. She was learning. The desires 
heart were changing with the colour of hex sk 
texture of her flesh, and the pace of her blooc 
saw now that beyond passion there was son 
greater and more enduring — an intellectual and 
ual companionship of soul, and a love as strong as 

Christmas Eve fell to the earth with a han 
and a wind which roared across the land. The wi 
were rimed, the whitened grass was matted, the 
rang under hoof and wheel. Towards evening tt 
dropped, the stars shone mistily in the sky , and I 
between the furrows showed the glimmer of the 

Harry dressed her f aiiy child in the nursery, 
a fire whose intense brightness declared the pre 
frost. She devoted the most loving care to 
detail of the dress. The nurse looked up from he 
ing-basket, as Harry knelt before the child, li 
crown of stars to set upon the fairy's lovely hair 
muslin dress reached to the knees ; white silk stc 
and satin shoes completed the costume. 

Harry's eyes were bright with excitement 
cheeks were hot and flushed. She rose from hei 
and surveyed the fairy with eager admiration, 
she placed the crown on her hair, and gai 
silver wand into heT hands. 

" Lift me up to see myself/' pleaded the ct 
Harry held her before the mirror over the manic 

The child was startled and pleased, " Am 
a fairy? M she asked. 
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" You most wait here while I go and fetch the 
presents/' said Harry, setting her down again. " Don't 
move or you will spoil your pretty dress." 

She had made the journey to her bedroom, and had 
just taken the packets from her wardrobe— each one 
addressed to Diver in her own hand — when frightful 
screams of terror and agony rang from the nursery, 
followed by a wild shout for help from the nurse. 
Harry rushed from her room, clutching the gifts to 
her breast. 

As she raced across the corridor, the door of Diver's 
room opened, and he came out, taking the stairs two 
at a time. The screams rose in intensity. She reached 
the nursery before Diver, and heard him coming quick 
behind her, inquiring of her with apprehension in his 
voice what was the matter. When she entered the 
nursery, her blood froze in her veins, her knees went 
from under her, and her soul turned deadly sick. 

During her absence from the room, and while the 
nurse's head was bent over her sewing-basket, Mary 
had placed her hands upon the mantelpiece, and one of 
her feet upon the fender, and had pulled herself up to 
see once more her reflection in the glass. The fender 
had fallen outwards under her weight, she had fallen 
forward on the fire, and in an instant a spurt of flame 
had set the flimsy stuff of her dress into a blaze. The 
fire had burned the child out of recognition. 

Harry's hands and Diver's hands met together over 
the fearful body of their child, but neither was aware 
of contact. He saw beside the child, tumbled on the 
floor as Harry had dropped them out of her arms, the 
Christmas gifts bearing his name in her handwriting. 

The ghastly ruin of all her love and hope drove 
Harry to the very verge of madness. She was changed 
in a moment from the meek and beautiful suppliant for 
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looked at her over his shoulder with a moment's frown. 
It was a grey day, and the windows were straining 
against the pressure of a moaning wind. 

" Mary will always be as she is," said Harry, standing 
in the centre of the room, and making him feel by her 
eyes that she regarded his work as insignificant and 
transitory in comparison with her news. 

" I feared so," he answered, laying down his pen. 

" People will shudder to see her," she said, struggling 
to control her wrath. She gazed over his head at the 
sullen skies and the wind-shaken garden. " Kind 
people, nice people will shudder to see her." 

" Well ? " 

Her eyes came back to his face. " Is it not mon- 
strous ? " she demanded. " What harm has she done ? 
Why should she be punished like this ? " 

" Do you call it punishment ? " 

His cold voice, his passionless eyes, his manner of 
detached calm, so irritated her racked nerves that she 
lost control of herself. 

" What do you call it ? " she challenged. " You 
know all about God and life and the world to come 
— what do you call it ? " 

He fixed his eyes upon her. " I call it an accident," 
he answered. 

" But why was it an accident ? How many angels 
are there in heaven ? Could not one be spared out of 
all the legions to prevent this useless suffering ? " 

" I know nothing of. that." 

Her lips trembled with contempt. " Yet you teach 
men how to think ! " 

He watched her for a moment, and then answered 
quietly : " I teach men what I know of this life. I 
teach them that fire burns." 

She struck one of her fists into the palm of her other 
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hand, and stamped her foot, ** Oh, wh 
you I " she cried- She looked with d< 
the stem and sorrowful eyes she loved b 
of time before* She wanted to hurt him. Sc 
round about his austere soul protected him : 
rage, as the windows protected him at his writ 
the roaring wind. She sought to break do 
trample under her feet this inhuman fence 
disaster. " I want you to suffer as I am su 
she said, angrily. " Why should you escap 
thing ? Nothing hurts you. You are like 
You have never felt* Look, what a life you ha 
me lead ! And now you see your child sea 
scorched and ruined, and you say, Fire bu 
would to God I could rouse you, and make y 
How can you sit here writing books which n 
difference, while she is ruined ? What are * 
words to one of her scars ? I despise you. It 
is a monstrous selfishness. You are utterly 
Learn to see that. Selfish ! Your whole li 
callous egoism. You are ruthless because yoi 
think of others. You think of God and youra 
your God is a pitiful alias for John Diver/' 

" You are tired/' he said, very gently, and n 
his chair. " I can understand the strain, 
down till your nerves are quiet." 

His tall body blocked out the light. He 
wards her with his head a little bowed. He 
fill the small book-lined room. She felt dwarfec 
watched him with bright eyes and rising breath 
music of his voice quieted the angry storm in h 

" My nerves are quiet/* she said slowly. f 
surprises you, I think, is the return of my coura 
ray self-respect. You thought you had killec 
But I come of a race that can resent tyranny 
not intend any longer to suffer your cruelty/ 1 
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" What I advise is for your good/ 9 he answered, 
coming closer to her. " I can understand how you 
suffer. Believe me, I suffer too, if I do not show it. 
But you have had the strain of nursing. It has been 
too much for you." 

" At least I am well enough/ 1 she retorted, " to listen. 
If your nerves are quiet, tell me what you think of this 
ruin, and how it squares with your notions of Provi- 
dence. I want to know what to think. Tell me." 

" I feel that you are in no mood to understand," he 
answered, 
l am. 

" I think that nothing I can say will appease you." 

" Do you doubt your creed ? " 

"My creed is unaffected. I believe in nothing 
which depends on explanation. I believe in what is 
apparent and demonstrable. I believe in a Maker 
of that which is made, and a Law-giver for the laws 
which govern my existence. If you want an explana- 
tion for this dreadful thing which has caused us both 
anguish of heart, you must go to my father. The 
Church explains such things. Science accepts them as 
human accidents." 

She watched him steadily, swaying a little, her breath 
coining faster, her face flushed, a feverish glitter in her 
eyes. Nothing could move him. The rod of God could 
not break him. He was strong , he was inexorable. 
There was something Titanic in his utter quiet. She 
felt mean beside the mountain of his steadfast surety. 
He was great beyond the reach of humanity. He was 
like God. 

Suddenly she flung her arms round his neck, buried 
her face against his breast, and sobbed and cried to him 
for comfort. 

She had yielded to impulse, and impulse had given 




her joy* The poor wounded and ruined < 
moment forgotten. Everything was swaUowec 
minute's joy and satisfaction* She was in 
band's arms. Her head touched his breast, 
ported her and held her. She was conscious 
love's great sacrament — outward and visible 
She leaned upon him ; she seemed to me 
strength and power. 

M Help me, John ; help mel" she sobbec 
wind drove at the windows and rumbled in the c 
11 I can't bear it alone. Show me sympathy. 
bo me/' 

He was very white. His eyes gazed with 
apathy on the beautiful hair so close to his lips. 
sciously he had laid his arms about her, and 
sciously he gave her comfort. ** Call out the 
you/* he said hoarsely. n Be strong, 
nothing the soul of man cannot endure." 

She raised her head suddenly, and strained 
him. " Love me/' she cried, " and I will be sat 

The look in his eyes, as he drew back from he 
tiful lifted face, dried her tears. She felt 
relax. She felt herself standing alone and unsuj 

" Oh, you cannot love me 1 " she cried, 
now. In the midst of my pain." 

He made her no answer. His face greye 
looked at him, and his eyes became heavy wit 

She turned away, and leaning her arms 
mantelpiece faced towards the wall, with her ba 
him. For several minutes the only sounds in the 
were the roaring of the wind and the fidgeting t 
fingers on the mantelpiece. 

n Will you never forgive ? M she asked prea 

It was a moment before he replied. 
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The angry clamour of the wind rose as he pondered his 
reply. 

" I do not understand forgiveness," he said slowly. 
" I am conscious of no bitterness and no anger against 
you. If that is forgiveness, I have long ago forgiven. 
There is nothing else I can do." 

" I see." 

"We cannot alter the past," he said. "Neither 
of us can do that." He spoke of six years ago as if it 
were to-day, he made forgotten things of childhood 
seem as real as yesterday. She shuddered with her 
back turned towards him, and he saw it. 

" Can we not grow in understanding and affection ? " 
she asked. 

" We have done that, I think." 

She looked at him for a moment over her shoulder. 
" In affection ? " she asked. 

" Yes," he said ; " in affection." 

" And must that growth stop, or may it go on ? " 

He did not answer. 

" Tell me," she asked, looking away from him again ; 
" what is your definition of love ? " 

M I cannot." 

" Do you not know ? " N 

" You would not understand." 

She tinned to him again, this time standing clear of 
the mantelpiece and facing him squarely. " Listen to 
me for a moment," she said calmly and very softly. 
" In the past I did you a wrong. I repented imme- 
diately. You made me feel how wrong I had been. 
With repentance came to me a gradual understanding 
of your character. I saw how you look at life. I felt 
admiration for you. I perceived that you held lofty 
views. I strove to be worthy of you. Through all 
your neglect I never breathed a word of reproach or 
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begged you for kindness. I hoped that yo 
forgive me, forgive me as God forgives those 
and repent. At last my admiration changed 
thing greater, I loved you, I hoped that yc 
see I loved you. And I hoped that you would 
your love in return. I have lived in that ] 
three years/' She paused a moment. " I see l 
your love is dead/' she added, in a voice so low 
angry wind almost drowned it* " It does not 
as much as I supposed it would. You can ne 
again, I accept the inevitable. That hope is 
me. But I want to know one tiling from you 
curious about you. Why do you feel toward 
you do ? What is it in me that makes it impos 
you to love me ? " 

" I hoped/' he said, " that we should ne n 
tins again." 

11 Again ! " she said softly. fi This h 
I have spoken." 

" Very well/* he replied : " let it be SO I 
you my feelings — though I find it repugnant to 
this matter, though it pains me and shocks me 
a controversy of our feelings. I do not feel rese 
against you, I do not judge you. On my so 
not condemn you* I am conscious only that 
not the woman I once loved. How can that 
ness be changed ? It is not myself that deci 
is the living and unalterable fact which is Yo 
could command my love, I could love anybody 
love is an impulse which comes unbidden and 
its own course. I loved a woman once with 
soul ; she showed me afterwards that she was 
which I thought her to be. She was other than I 
her. My love, therefore, returned to me, 
known her at the first as I knew her then, I s 
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have loved her. Though I forgive her, though I feel 
kindly towards her, though I would do all that is in my 
power to protect and guard her — still, I cannot love 
her, because it is not in my power to order love. If, 
to make her happy, I professed love — I should be a 
liar ; and if to make the profession seem real I showed 
her the old softness and the old tenderness, I should 
be an adulterer." 

Her face became suddenly white. 

"That is all I have to say," he concluded. "I 
feel for you respect and admiration. I am grateful 
to you for much kindness. Nay — nay — God knows 
the loss of you broke the power of my soul. I have 
suffered in that. But — I have no love left. It is 
difficult to speak of these things. Words do not express 
the profoundest of our feelings." 

She was quite calm. The tremendous feeling in his 
voice as he spoke of the loss of her, softened her anger 
against him. But for her pride, stung into existence 
by his repulse of her appeal, she might have loved him 
again. She faced him steadily, with only the suggestion 
of tears in her eyes. The cold greyness of the day was 
the settled colour of her mind, the booming wind 
sounded like the chariot horses of her dead hopes 
racing to the grave. 

" I will not hide from you," she said, speaking softly, 
her face still deadly white, " my satisfaction in know- 
ing that you have suffered. But you will not suffer 
again. You are now so penetrated by the thought of 
God that you have really ceased to live on the earth. 
You have thought yourself, believe me, out of humanity. 
You cannot see life as we see it, or feel emotion as we 
feel it. Your mind moves in a world invisible to us on 
the visible earth. Are you right or are you wrong ? 
The next life will decide. Consider it a little. You 
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have thought so much about God and eten 
the whole earth, with its infinite sorrows an<3 
:mg agony, appear in your eyes as less than a 
md. Your heart is in heaven — the heaven 
cold religion. You see my life as Jehovah 
st niggles of the Passover lambs — my grief, my 
my utter destitution of soul, are nothing 
Everything vanishes into insignificance at the 
of God. I am nothing to you. No ; you are at th 
of your mechanic God, studying His laws and aj 
His scheme that punishment falls upon blun 
mistake. You see nothing to criticize in the 
except humanity. Yes ; that is your state c 
And mine is this r I see nothing in the unr 
criticke except God. I say that my child's s 
is senseless suffering ; I say that every sin an< 
pang are caused by the methods of creation. 
not in heaven ; I am on the earth, in the t 
humanity, and I say that we suffer that we arc 
treated, that life is not good, that faith is t 
that we have warrant for believing in nothing, 
except pain, suffering and death. That is the di 
b< 'tween you and me. You are not of this ear 
everything satisfies you. I have never soarec 
the earth. I find it evil We are what our tl 
make us, and your thoughts are all of some in 
God, mine all of a certain and a dreadful earth 
cannot see life as I see it ; I cannot see God as ; 
Him* We have been living all our life in d 
stars. You are farther from me than Neptun 
this earth. Thought is a great sea between us. 
and hell are not further from each other th 
and I. At last I see all this— quite clearly 
frightful that we should live in the same house 
to each other, thinking that we can maintain 
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of any kind, when we are poles asunder. Religion binds 
together the Old and the New Testament, and religion 
has bound us together, we who are as deeply opposed 
as those two books. It is a monstrous crime, this union. 
But life is passing. Thank God, it is passing ! I — I do 
not think God Himself will bind us together in the next 
world. That would be to add a jest to hell." 

She regarded him for a moment in silence, and then 
walked from the room, leaving him standing there with 
the shadow of judgment which she had observed 
descending on his brow as she spoke, darkening to the 
old repugnance. 




CHAPTER XXI 

BROKEN THREADS 



FOR nearly six months after her declaratior 
Harry remained quiet and passive, Th 
part of her day was spent with the scarred 
semi-darkness. When the child was awake 
her stories for hours at a time — stories of f 
world in which good fairies went about with 
and rewards. When the child slept, she went 
next room and either read her German philosc 
sat with her elbows on a window table, gazing o 
garden with eyes that saw nothing. 

She lost her chief comfort in the old parson, 
found one morning by the pitiful Ann Golden 
his bed. This peaceful death of her deares 
made an enormous difference to Harry's state 
She brooded upon it, and came to envy him the 
sleep which removed him so far and so victoriot 
the fitful fever of life. So centred was she no 
ravage of her child that she manifested no in 
the effect wrought by this death on John Div 
never knew how he questioned himself in sec 
how in his prayers he sent love for his father t 
into the world of spirits which was so close to 
She was so proud now, so rooted in self-revere] 
she silenced every thought that wandered 
John Diver. 
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Her father and mother came to see her every day 
when they were staying at Bulford Castle. They 
sought in their several ways to rouse her from the terrible 
lethargy which had fallen on her once brilliant mind. 
Mrs. Caversham, perhaps, repented a little of past 
indifference, but repentance came too late. Harry 
knew her mother now, and saw her with eyes of pity 
as a woman bound hand and foot to the vanity of 
ambition. She made her mother feel this profound 
scorn. Her father was embittered. He had climbed 
high in politics, but every day the character of West- 
minster changed, old customs passed away, familiar 
faces vanished, familiar voices ceased, and the struggle 
for victory produced only vexation of spirit and a 
growing conviction of futility. She saw him from the 
bleak hill of her sorrow as a man beaten in a petty 
warfare. 

She found no distraction in these visits of herparents, 
and listened with indifference to their censures of John 
Diver. He was nothing to her. Her child was all 
things. In Charles she found a certain relief from her 
weariness. He never troubled her with advice, he 
never breathed word against Diver, he never sought 
to turn her mind in the direction of comfort. He was 
excessively feminate, with all the quiet gentleness of an 
invalid and all the comfortable tenderness of a spinster. 
He sat with her beside Mary, and talked to the child 
in the manner of a child, played with the toys on the 
bed, told stories when Harry's came to an end, and 
led the poor child into a delightful oblivion. This 
uncle whose mind had suffered an injury was the 
child's only playmate. 

While Charles was staying with her, Diver went to 
Edinburgh to deliver a series of lectures. Harry 
read his triumph in the newspapers. The philosopher 
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had created a school. The fear of a godle 
purely materialistic socialism which he preache 
prophetic lire had at last taken hold of the 
imagination. There was a vast audience for c 
his lectures ; he was publicly entertained by thi 
Provost and by the University ; the students 
him a hero and the Scottish newspapers ga 
handsomest praise- 
Harry was roused by this triumph to feel 
about him. She read the accounts of his rece 
and pondered in her heart the condition of 
He was immune from human grief, His fatl 
dead in the churchyard ; his child lay mine 
darkened room ; and he, feeling nothing and 
nothing, was declaring the law of God and pronoi 
judgment on the mere politics of a dying era. 

Just before his return to Bulford, covered wit 
tory, the Cavershams went abroad, taking Chark 
them* Harry was left very much alone. If it ha 
been for Ann Golden, who came to live at the cc 
days would have passed for her without oonversat 
any kind, except her talks in the darkened re 

John Diver visited the child three times eve 
and while he was in the room Harry withdrew, 
dreadful sight of his wounded daughter began to 
an impression on his mind. The devastation 
him think. One day he spoke to Harry* 

** I want to ask you something," he said* 
pose Mary has never seen herself in a looking-gl 
the accident ? " 

" No/ 1 

" Some day she will look for herself ? ' 

" I know/' 

" The effect may do her harm. Have you cons 
that ? " 
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" Truth is always dreadful/' 

" What do you propose to do to guard her from this 
harm?" 

" I have not thought." 

He studied her face. " I am sorry for you," he said, 
softly. " It must have been hard for you, jail these 
months." 

" It will always be so," she answered. 

" Would it not be wise for you to join your people 
abroad ? I and Ann Golden will take care of Mary." 

" I should not forget her if I left her." 

" You prefer to remain ? " 

" I shall never leave \her." 

" You would find your task less difficult if you 
thought about this grief in another way." 

" Yes, I know. One can think oneself out of reality." 

" You could take a larger view, and see this thing in 
its true perspective." 

" But I should still have to hide the looking-glass." 

" Your mind is made up," he said, gloomily. 

She almost smiled. " What is the true perspective 
of senseless suffering ? " she asked. " To what star 
in the firmanent can I climb and see the pain of my 
child and the pitiless blasting of her life as a small thing, 
a thing with purpose and reason agreeable to the scheme 
of the universe ? Oh, do not blind yourself. When you 
think of the great God, remember the little looking- 
glass you hide because it tells the truth. All your days 
you have hidden the looking-glass. You have never 
seen life as it is, or yourself as you are. It is only by 
refusing to see the truth of things that you can go on 
your way, believing in delusion. I do not blame you. 
You have discovered the panacea. To escape the 
penalty of truth one must live in illusion." 

The summer passed away, and autumn fell upon the 
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earth* It was not a tragic autumn, but 
rich beauty and exceeding peace. Never had 1 
looked more glorious in her russet dress. The 
glare of summer lay behind, with its memory 
and weariness ; the full beauty of the seasons h 
now burst upon the earth- There was freshness 
air. There was vigour in the sky. The rain can 
gladness and the sun shone with hope. The fiel< 
a vivid green, the gardens were crowded with f 
the yellowing leaves were burnished with heal 
happiness. 

John Diver had set himself to write a great 1 
book which showed that education without tl 
definite end of an approach to understands 
universe was a weapon in the hands of a 
alistic Socialism, which would be used i\ 
destruction of reverence and virtue* Without 
— he prophesied — politics* whose one concern f< 
next century would be Education, lead strai| 
anarchy. 

He was absorbed in this work* When he ws 
writing he was reading history, and studying the 
of modern Socialists in Germany, France, and R 
The task he had set himself demanded his u 
concentration. He received every day throug 
post newspapers and journals of French and Ge 
Socialism. He spent hours in going through 
papers. He filled many note books with extrac 
comments and references. His whole mini 
absorbed in his gigantic labour. His visits to his 
grew briefer; days passed and he scarcely saw 
thing of his wife. 

And while he worked in this mindful manner, 
was approaching the supreme crisis of her lifi 

The thought of the looking-glass had laid hole 
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her imagination. It had become with her that awful 
possession, that remorseless torture — a fixed idea. 

To the reader who has seen a burned child no explan- 
ation need be given of the force with which this terrible 
thought worked in the mother's mind. 

The hideous effects of fire on human flesh cannot be 
described without disgust. It would be wanton brutal- 
ity to set down in words what the mother saw every 
time she looked upon her child. It must not be 
attempted. The truth-seeking soul of Harry saw that 
the child was irretrievably disfigured. She saw that 
the once beautiful face was repulsive to human eyes, 
and she knew that maturity meant a more unsightly 
gruesomeness,andthatinagethe child of her great love 
would be to all little children a horrid and forbidding 
hag. 

To know all is to forgiye all. Unless it is known, 
unless it is realized to the full how truthfully and 
thoroughly this deep-thinking and passionate mother 
saw the hopeless ruin of her child, there can be no for- 
giveness for her action. It is necessary to remember, 
above all things, that she had put away from her mind 
every pretence and every illusion, and that she kept her 
eyes resolutely fixed on the apparent and certain truth 
of physical things. She would let nothing deceive her. 
She would thwart her reason with no hypothesis. In 
her senses she placed her trust, and on the reality of 
facts she fixed her attention. 

It was thus she came to consider herself as the 
defender of her child against the world. She saw her 
child was repulsive in form. She knew that the world 
was cruel. Not all the arguments of religion and philo- 
sophy could persuade her that life contained aught 
for her child save an intolerable conviction of deformity 
and an endless mortification of her consciousness. 
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She determined to treat her child 
animal in pain* She would put the poor crea 
of its misery. The mother in her dctermi 
other decision ; she would die with her clu 

For nearly a month she considered the subject 
ively and quietly. No angel came to turn the 
of her thoughts. She saw no vision., she heard 
from heaven. Day by day her reason deep* 
conviction that to let the blemished child gr< 
hideousness and deformity would be cruel and 
Day by day the waters of death lapped at t 
her tired soul with a delightsome sound of 

She had no fear. Her faith in God was n 
and strong. She believed dimly hi some far-o 
present completely indifferent Source of exist en 
did not imagine herself ever standing before t I 
pagus of heaven, questioning the Almighty or j 1 
her conduct. She thought, if life indeed persisi 
she and her child would pass into some quite 
state of existence, where nothing which govei 
restrial life would be found, and where even 
of the brain would not endure. It was all so \ 
foreign, so unreal to the physical senses, 
not afraid. 

On a lovely afternoon in October, when 
were still, and the golden panoply of autumn 
resplendent sunlight, she set herself to free th 
her child from its hideous prison. 

She was sitting with the child on her knee at 
window. The blinds were updrawn, and the j 
tim of fire lay with her scarred cheek upon the i 
breast, her eyes turned from the sunlight, 
head was bent over the child, her lips tout 
furrowed forehead. 
" I know a fairy, 11 she said softly, " who i 
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both away from pain and suffering. At a touch of her 
wand you would be quick and happy again. Every- 
thing would be as it was before the cruel fire hurt my 
darling ; but more beautiful, much more beautiful. 
You would never be tired iany more. We should 
escape from snow and cold and rain and darkness. 
Nothing would hurt you. You would wear a fairy's 
body. You would be able to fly. You would sing all 
the long day. You would never know pain or suffering 
any more." 

The child stirred in her arms. " Is it true, mother ? " 

" Really true, my darling." 

" Really, really, true ? " 

" Yes." 

The child raised her head. " Call the kind fairy," 
she said, half eagerly and half suspicious of deception. 
" I want to be happy again." 

" We will go and find her," said Harry. " Look, she 
has sent us a bottle of her magic wine. If we drink 
this, we shall fall asleep, and in our sleep the kind fairy 
will come and take us away to fairyland." 

She poured laudanum into a glass, and held it to the 
child's lips. The reality of the liquid excited Mary 
to the point of credulity. 

" Is it really magic wine ? " she gasped. 

" Yes, dearest, I promise." 

The child looked at her mother, and drank. 

" Will the fairy come soon ? " she asked. 

" Very soon," replied Harry, and drank the rest of 
the poison. 

For a few moments they were quiet together. 
The child nestled down against her mother's breast. 
The mother's eyes looked out upon the exceeding 
beauty of the earth through the open window. 

Presently the child stirred. 
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"but to have the thread of one's thought suddenly 
broken is a bad business." 

" Oh, it will seem nothing fifty years hence/' she 
said, with a smile. "Try to see the matter in the 
light of eternity — see it in its true perspective I There 
are more broken threads, believe me, than the threads 
of composition." 

49 1 think you have come to mock me ! " he said, 
rather sternly. 

She shook her head. "Do not think that, my 
husband. Go on with your work. We will be quite 
quiet and good. And when you have finished, we 
shall be happy." 

He watched her for a moment over his shoulder. 
Was she mocking him ? What was her purpose ? 
She gave him no explanation. 

" Very well," he said, and turned again to the table. 
As he began to read what he had just written in the 
hope of capturing again the flow of his thoughts, she 
bent over the sleepy child, and kissed its forehead, and 
held it closely to her breast. So they sat together in 
the little room, the husband working in the window, 
the wife and child dying in the shadow. 

He had almost forgotten himself in his work, when 
there came to him a sound which not only checked his 
purpose, but which carried his soul back through time 
to a forgotten period in his past. The sound moved 
from behind him, softly from a distance, issuing 
through the scarce-parted lips of his wife. It was 
low, soft and musical. It was scarcely audible. 

Without any thought of him, her head inclined over 
her sleepy child, her eyes closed, her thoughts entirely 
unconscious of direction, she was humming the andante 
motif of the second movement of the Fifth Symphony. 
And he listened to her with a terrible emotion at his 
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heart, his head raised, the pen in his hand, 
staring before him into the fading sunligtv 
garden. i 

She had watched him quietly as he turnec 
work, and had listened for some moments 
scratching of his pen, wondering what it was Y 
She was approaching, with every tick of the clc 
every beat of her heart, nearer and nearer to the 
mystery of which the brain can conceive, I 
minutes she would either cease to live, or ec 
the awful enigma of a disembodied existent 
mystery of death was upon her ; the sublime; 
thesis of mortal dreaming was close at her 
was dying* 

But she felt nothing of awe, nothing 
She watched her husband writing in the wind 
him dip his pen in the ink, saw him look ou 
the garden while thought worked in his bra 
saw him bend over the table to set it down in 
She was conscious not only of the scratching 
nib, but of the movement of his elbow across tl 
the little jerkings of the pen in his hand as he 
impatiently for a word, the very movement 
rucks in his coat as he drove forward with a 
pen. 

She felt that a great distance separated th 
she watched him this distance increased. He 
to her to be afar off, out of sight and out of 
She closed her eyes, forgot him, and bent h 
over the child. 

It was then, as the sun declined to the west, 
corner of the room in which she sat darkem 
quite unconsciously, her slumbrous brain heavy v 
potent fumes of poison, she dreamed of the pas 
had always been haunted by destiny, and fell 
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her great slumber on the wings of Beethoven's music. 
And while she slipped softly into the arms of quiet 
death, John Diver sat with his face to the window 
listening to that soft and fading music. 

What memories it woke in his brain ! That mo- 
ment of passion in his life ! He had kissed her ; her 
kisses had been a madness to him. The lightest touch 
of her had worked like wine in his veins ; her voice 
had been a drug to his soul. He had fondled her hair ; 
he had gazed into her eyes; with his lips touching 
hers, he had implored her for her love. What memories ! 
The hunger for her. The wretched nights spent in 
terror of losing her. That burst of passion in his life 
had surely been set to this wonderful music. All 
through those days he had heard it. On the felled 
tree looking across the marshes, in the streets and 
churches of Vienna, in the darkness of the avenue 
leading to the Castle, in the woods where he had walked 
with her, telling his ambitions. Dust and ashes ! 
She had seemed a radiant angel from heaven. He 
had adored her, worshipped her. And the dream had 
broken. The mask had fallen, the domino had slipped. 
Dust and ashes ! She was base. She was common 
clay. She was common woman. 

The music coming to him softly and more softly, 
would not let him work. He sat listening to it, and 
hoping that it would not die away. There was some 
elusive pleasure in hearing that forgotten strain, though 
it crowded his soul with the pathos of youth and filled 
his heart with the dust and ashes of old sadness. How 
it had woven itself into his being ! How it had made 
a habitation of his brain! It was his life. This 
laborious work on which he toiled was not himself. 
But this soft humming music was his past, his passion, 
and his love. 
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It grew softer. It died as 

He turned slowly and looked at her over 
Her bead was so bowed over the sleeping cl 
he could not see her face. 

" Are you asleep ? M he asked softly. 

She did not answer, 

He waited for a moment, and then turr 
more to his work. He set himself to get cont 
thoughts. In ten minutes he was lost in hi: 
and he wrote till it was dusk. 

When he rose from his chair to light the 
he looked through the shadows of the room 
lib wife and child. When he had lighted or 
candles he lifted it in his hand, and studied t 
tude. Her head was bent over the child, 1 
were about the young body* "It is like th< 
Madonna/* he thought. 

He went nearer to them. Some mystical ei 
of gentleness came from them, and touched I 
He was moved by their solitude. 

" It is getting late," he said to them, standii 
the chair with the candle in his hand. 

Neither of them stirred. 

He put his hand on the child's. M Mai 
whispered, bending down to her. The child 
answer. The little hand felt chill. He k 
her more closely, and as he looked there 
sudden quickness of perception into his eyes 

" Harry ! M he cried in a loud voice. 

It was the first time for many years thai 
pronounced her name. As he did so, he was < 
through all the chambers of his brain of tl 
she had hummed — softly at first, but soon 1< 
the terrible diapason of disaster. The nam 
aloud revived tt\e past. Tte ycns&c. vs^ m 
" Harry I Wake \ M^tv m ^\. \N^ 
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Why did his wife not answer ? He held the candle 
close to her closed eyes. Great God ! how he started. 
His hand trembled, his face became suddenly white 
like linen. 

" Harry ! Wake ! Wake ! " 

He set down the candle, and kneeled in front of the 
chair, seizing his- wife's lifeless hands, and forcing her 
arms apart. 

" Wake ! Wake, I say ! " he cried in a loud voice. 

He took mother and child into the embrace of his 
arms, and thrust them backward and drew them 
forward. "Wake!" he cried. "Wake!" He 
pressed back her head with his hand and stared into 
her face. " Wake ! Wake ! " His voice was hoarse 
and dreadful. 

He was deadly cold, — cold as the grave. His blood 
pricked like splintered ice. His body seemed sud- 
denly to drain away from his soul. Throughout that 
soul, throughout all the throbbing nerves of his being 
he was conscious of a profound nausea. 

He rose 'slowly from his knees and rang the bell 
standing with his face to the chair. He saw that they 
were there no longer. He saw that those immortal 
spirits had flown beyond his reach. They were far 
sped on a long journey. They were out of sight, out 
of hearing, out of touch. He knew that they had 
flown from him of their own will. Death had passed 
through the room as he wrote ; but the angel had been 
summoned from earth, God had not sent the doom. 
He looked on the empty temples of those vanished 
spirits, and knew that he was desolate. 

As he stood staring down at them, the candle, which 
shook in his hand, threw flickering light and shade 
across the faces of his Dead. 
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The realization which bowed his head and bent the 
pillars of his reason was the insufficiency of human 
life. With an infinite yearning in his heart and a 
divine passion in his soul, he found himself hedged 
about by the limits of human possibility. His love, 
which he felt to be immortal, was powerless. He 
could not undo the past. His infinite and eternal 
spirit was cast into the little dungeon of human scope. 
He could not commune with the stars or reach with 
his tears the spirits of his dead. 

There came back to him in many an hour of his 
long mourning, the verse which Harry herself had 
written upon the tablets of his memory : 

The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ. 
Moves on ; nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lore it back to cancel half a line. 
Nor all your Tears wash out a word of it. 

The immutable laws of destiny claimed the prophet 
of law for their prisoner. He was judged by the 
judgment he had meted out to humanity. Not all 
the agony in his soul could alter one jot or tittle 
of the past. His wife was dead ; he could not bring 
her bade. He cried to her ; but she could not answer. 
He surrendered his soul to the rebuke of remorse ; but 
the past was unalterable. Nothing could be changed. 
He might have made her happy. And she was dead. 

The logic of repentance drove him from his Sinai 
and brought him, bleeding and bruised and scourged 
by remorse, to his Calvary. The burden which he 
carried, because it was immovable, became intolerable. 
He had not that in his reason which could support it. 
His God staggered and fell under it. 

It was when his ruthless heart had bwcL ^*&ss&&& 
by penitence and his proud s^Vtvl \kovh&&. \&f* ^ 
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remorse, and when he knew that nowl 
of his brain and nowhere in the laws of 
there consolation for his exceeding bitter 
it was that he saw the tremendous need 
authentic Word from God promising to 
of forgiveness and mercy. He clang to hi; 
let go of no fragment of his majestic concept 
universal Creator, but he looked for a 
a Mediator, He wanted to know, not from 
from God Himself, that there was mercy in the 
So great was his need, that none but God 
vince his soul with peace, AU the hier 
and all the glorious company of seers and ss 
have been since the days of Socrates 
his soul from the dust. It must be God 
Only God could make credible the possibility 
given ess. H 

He looked back across the ages, and saw One 
ing eternally in the midst of history, Whose lip 
gracious with forgiveness, Whose eyes were 
with compassion, and Whose title was S 
Redeemer. None other had passed across the 
in greater humility and with subhmer claim, 
other had said, He that hath seen Me hath sect* the I 
None other had cried, Came unto Me, all yc t 
and are heavy laden, and I will give yc 
other had said, J am in the Father, and the 
Me. God of God ! Light of Light ! Very 
very God ! 

His eyes fixed themselves upon the Cross 
need for the assurance of forgiveness — aut 
assurance from God Himself — was enormous, E 
not only sacrificed his wife upon the altar of his 
but by his teaching how many terrified sinners 
he have drWeiv to i\\<t ex\^mv^ <A tsaftftsttsfe 
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pair! His need was greater than language could 
utter. It drove him out from himself. It could not 
be sufficed with the comfort of the wise and learned. 
Only the voice of God could lift him up from the dust 
of his despair. Only at the word of God could he put 
his whole trust and confidence in mercy. He looked 
at the Cross, and set his troubled gaze upon the calm 
and pitiful face of the Man of Sorrows. There, for all 
eternity, hung Perfect Love and Perfect Virtue, 
uttering forgiveness for the sins of the whole world. 
Perfect Love and Perfect Virtue. None was in too 
desperate a condition for that forgiveness. Perfect 
Virtue opened its arms to blackest Vice; Perfect 
Goodness promised forgiveness to utter Iniquity. 
The Son of God bowed down His consolation to the 
sighings of a contrite heart. 

He saw in the sweet dawn of hope that the promise 
of forgiveness was the religion of evolution. The 
Saviour of men was the world's one and supreme 
assurance of infinite development. Not punishment, 
not annihilation — but construction and advance. 
At the grave of immutable death, stood the angel of 
Change, and beyond the angel there rose a Stair of 
Existence which shone to all the zones of the universe 
with the glory of the Light of the World. That shin- 
ing Stair, that Ladder of eternal evolution, led to sal- 
vation and life, not to punishment and death. It was 
the Way of Life. 

When out of his own great need he perceived the 
need of all humanity for this authentic message from the 
God of Eternal Evolution, this sore-buffeted and weary 
traveller through time knelt in the dust and bowed his 
head upon his breast. First from his heart, slowly 
healing of its hurt under the mercy of divta& csr&l- 
passion, there sobbed the pitttxA. mp$ta&&fife% " "XXsafc. 




it may please Thee to bring into the way of 
such as have erred and are deceived/' 

While he kneeled, there sounded through his 
soul, soft and full of a far-away sadness 
an obbligato whispered by his Dead throng 
words of his prayer, the music of Beethoven 
had haunted his days. The strain so filled hi 
with exceeding sorrow, that in this return of i 
he lifted up his eyes and looked at his Saviou 
seemed to him that the gracious Face was grey wi 
ages and that over the divine lineaments then 
fallen the clouding dust of all the Churches, Fc 
moment, he felt in his heart a wild desire to clear 
that ancient dust and reveal the full glory of a 
Saviour to a modern world. For the last time ) 
life he was tempted to preach a new religion, 
with the vast presumption, came the need of his 
craving from the dust of humility the Auth 
Messenger of God. He strained his eyes to the pa 
Face, and through tears such as had clouded his 
on that morning in the church of Shaftdale whe 
looked up and saw his father with the paten in his hj 
he beheld there in the dust of the ages, bright as 
fied gold, two thousand years of prayer and supplica 

He bowed his spirit, and with his gaze still fast 
upon the Face of the Redeemer, entered the Kin$ 
of Heaven, whispering the surrender and the ador 
of the ages — " My Lord, and my God ! " 

THE END 
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